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PREFACE. 



My DEA& LITTLE FbIESDS, 

I waa an old man when I began to write books for you, and I 
am now a great deal older than I was then. Many of those who 
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read my first books when they were boys are now men, and have 
children of their own. But thank God, I am still strong and able 
to enjoy the blessings I possess, though I cannot move about quite 
so nimbly as I could once. I hope I may for many years longer 
continue to write for you ; for it is a great pleasure to me, and I 
have good reason to believe that it is not less so to you. 

This is the seventh volume of my Annual, which I know is a 
great favourite of yours; for you have received each successive 
volume with more favour than the last, in spite of the great num- 
bers of other pretty books which are daily coming out, 

I wish you a merry Christmas and happy New Year ; and am 

Your affectionate old friend, 

Peter Parley. 
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PETER PARLEY'S MAGAZINE. 



TALES ABOUT DOGS. 



The dog is the most reasonable, the most knowing, and the most 
noble animal that God has made ; and all his services are given to 
man. In many things he is superior to man. Where shall we find 
a man always grateful, never ungrateful ; always affectionate, never 
selfish ; without gain ; devoted till death ; without ambition ; render- 
ing every service ; in short, forgetlul of injuries, and only mindful of 
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benefits received ? Seek him not, it will be a useless task ; but 
take the first dog you meet, and from the moment that he adopts 
you for his master, you will find in him all these qualities. 

Thus it is that Peter Parley loves dogs ; and because he knows 
also that a dog's greatest happiness is to be near his master ; and 
that should he be reduced to beg his bread, his dog would not only 
aid him in his precarious trade, but would not abandon him to 
follow even a king into his palace. Your friends will quit you in 
misfortune, but your dog will die at your feet. 

If we trace the early history of the dog, it will, I fear, not be 
much to his advantage. The word Cynic, among the Greeks, is 
taken from the name of a dog ; and the Romans were not more 
complimentary. And to come at once to our own time, we have 
the French canaille and cagnard^ both derived from the Latin canis 
(a dog) ; the first signifying the lowest of the population, and the 
second an idle and slothful man, who only cumbers the earth. St. 
Chrysostom also speaks of the dog as fawning upon you, when you 
approach him, and biting your heels when your back is turned. 
But, with all due reverence to this saint, I think he has libelled the 
dog. 

The dog was unclean to the Jews, because he was not cloven- 
footed ; but the heathens made a religion of that which was impiety 
to Israel. The Romans sacrificed him to their gods ; and whipped 
him annually for a criminal, and then impaled him, because his an- 
cestors had slept on the night on which the Gauls attempted to 
seize the capitol. 

The sacrifice of the dog, if legends are to be trusted, led to his 
being eaten. Porphyry states, that a part of his carcase having 



&!len from the altar, the priest picked it up ; and burning his fi 
with the smoking flesh, put them fluddenly to his mouth. 



» 80 saTOury, that, the ceremony ended, he ate his fill of 
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the dog, and look the rest to his wife. However this may he, the 
dog found hia way into the larder. Hippocrates says, he was eaten 
by the Greeks ; and the Komans considered him so great a delicacy, 
that a puppy was prominent at some of their most sumptuous feasts. 
In Chine, it is well known that he is fettened upon vegetahles, like 
an ox or pig, and puhlicly sold in the hutchers' shops. The sale of 
dogs' flesh for human food is carried on secretly at Paris, altfaongh 
forbidden by the government, who extend a formal sancdon to the 
traffic in horse-flesh. 

In England we have a tax upon dogs, which keeps them down ; 
but ii f all the dogs that are bom are 

suffer ig about the streets mangy and 

half-B nee. In France the chifibimiers 

are et derers on the head. A few years 

ago, iS obliged to send out a cargo of 

dogs in order to rid the city of their 

numb u the Paraeea, a religious sect, 

who ] But, in some eastern cities, a man 

armei a a dead dog about the streets, 

which bringing to him all the cura of the neighbourhood, he mows 
them down, right and left, without pity. 

The physicians of fonner days employed the dog in a most revolt- 
ing manner, to the cure of disease. He was opened alive, and 
applied warm, to assuage pwn. They had sometimes the mercy to 
cut his throat, and wait the expiration of life, before he was applied 
as a plaister. He, however, entered largely into the preparations of 
the pharraacopceia : his bones were pounded for powder, his feet melted 
for ointments, and his carcase distilled for liquors of extraordinary 
virtue. 
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Black dogs were considered in eaily times to be the agent* of 
magicians, &nd the eartUy form of the Evil One himself. Even so 
kte as 1702, the French soldiers who defended Landaic against the 
arms of Hie Imperialists, were finnly persuaded that the dog of 
their general was a fanuliar spirit, the real author of all their vic- 
tories. It is said, also, that the dogs reiiised the bread that was 
ibrown them by the assassina of Thomas & Becket. 



The dog was at a very early period trained for the purpoiws of 
waT) where, from his vigilance and bravery, he answered all the pur- 
poses of an armed sendnel ; and this mode of defence is asserted tii 
have continued till the introduction of regular armies. They were 
long used by the Turks to guard outposts. At the present mo- 
ment, the French videttes, in Algiers, are always preceded by a 
couple of dogs. Anciently they were conspicuous in the action ^ 
itself. After Marcus had defeated the Cimbri, Ma legions had to 
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renew a deadlier battle with the Women and the dogs* The Celts 
deemed their dogs of Buch importance in war, that they armed them 
with collars of pointed iron, and put a plate of steel over their backs. 
Some dogs accoutred with the latter piece of defensive armonr, form 
the subject of a bronze discovered at Herculaneum. Certain Qauls 
not only made the dog discharge the duty of a soldier in their wars, 
but a squadron of 200 formed the body-guard of their king. This 
appears to have been imitated in Ireland ; as Queen Elizabeth sent 
no less than 600 with the army of Essex. Columbus, also, in St. 
Domingo, with a force of 200 foot, twenty horse, and fifty dogs, 
routed a great number of the natives ; and the terrible wounds in- 
flicted upon the naked savages by the bites of dogs, created such a 
panic, that henceforth they became generally used in American 
warfare. 

In 1795, a hundred bloodhounds were landed at Jamaica, under 
English colours, to attack the Maroons. When a trial was made of 
them, by a sham fire, they rushed forward with the greatest impetu- 
osity, dragging along their keepers, who held them back by ropes, 
and even running, in their ferocity, to bite their muskets, till they 
tore pieces from their stocks. 

There are some strange stories upon record of dogs. The story 
told by Pliny of a 4og, belonging to Alexander the Great, who con* 
quered, one after the other, a lion and an elephant, is probably a 
fable ; and particularly the addition, that his tail, his 1^, and his 
head, were severally cut off, without making him loose his hold. 
But there are better grounds for believing that a dog engaged the 
king of beasts, in the reign of Henry VII., who absurdly ordered 
him to be hanged for his presomption. 



TAtXS ABOCI DCMM. 



Hie di^ ia Tariauily«iapl9yed atSL John's, in.Newfbimdbnd. 
About two dioiiiaad o£tlw Sue dogs, who take tbeii nune &Dia the 



lilace, tnn^Kut heavy good* of wood ftpd provisiona ; and, in return 
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for their labour, are left, the half of the year in which they are not 
required, without a single morsel beyond what their own exertions 
can procure. On the Continent of Europe, also, the dog is slav- 
ingly employed in the smuggling trade ; and in this arduous service, 
which is constantly fatal to him, he shows a wonderful sagacity. 
Loaded with goods, he sets out in the night, scents the custom- 
house officer, and attacks him, if he can take him at an advantage, 
and conceals himself, if escape is difficult, behind some bush or tree. 
On his arrival at his place of destination, he will not show himself 
till he has first ascertained that the coast is clear ; and while he re- 
mains, gives warning of the approach of the common enemy. 

The memory of the dOg can also be attested by a number of 
stories. The first is told by Plutarch, who made his army defile 
before a dog, who for three days guarded a murdered corpse, with- - 
out eating or drinking, an4 wlio seized the culprit as he passed 
along. The most notorious is the story of the dog of Montargis ; 
who dragged his master^s friend to the spot where he was buried, 
fiew on the assassin whenever he met him, and fim^ly overcame him 
in a single combat, which took place by order of Louis VIII. 

Benvenuto Cellini gives an account of an incident which happened 
to himself. A thief one night broke into his shop. The dog con- 
tended with the culprit, although he was armed with a sword ; and 
next running into the journeymen's chamber, awoke them by draw- 
ing off the bed-clothes. The men not comprehending the cause of 
his impetuosityi drove him from the room, and locked the door. 
Nothing daunted^ he returned to the charge; and overtaking the 
thief, who had retreated from the street, he held him by the cloak. 
The fellovir had the;, wit to cry out ** Mad dog," whi^ brought the 
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loiterers to bis saaietanee ; and for this time he eicaped. After a 
conaideiable interval, as Cellini was walking in one of the squares 
of Rome, hu dai; flew at a young man, and endeavoured to teal him 
to pieces, in spite of the sdoks that beiAboaied him. The dog was 
got off; but as the man was rotiriag, he dropped a bundle of papers, 
from which fell a ring of the artist's. "^ This is tha villain," said 
Cellini, " which broke into my shop, and my dog know* him 
agam." And be enoa more let looae the animal ; but iite thief im- 
mediately fell on his knees, and confessed his crime. 



One of the most extraordinary beta relating to the dog, is that 
wonderful instinct which enables him to find his way by a rood 
which he hoc never yet traversed. Sir Walter Scott took a d(^ 
from Edinburgh to Inverness, by sea ; and being lost there, he 
fonnd his way ba(& to Edinbni^h in two days. A French writer 
also gives aa account of a person who took a terrier from Rochefort 
to Paris, in a bag, which returned the next day to his old home. 

Dogs are also very affectionate to animals brought up with them. 
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A Newfoundland dog, at loose, has been known to take bones to a 
dog tied up. Peter Parley has a goat ; and his dog, which is a very 
extraordinary dog, on many accounts, will not let another d<^ go 
near it* Nor will he suffer the housemaid to beat the cats ; and is 
80 fond of the horse, that he never misses going once a day to the 
field, some distance off, to see and play with him. Perhaps, on 
some future occasion, I may teQ you more about the dog ; but for 
the present must refrain: in the hope, however, that my young 
friends will always treat dogs kindly. 
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PARLEY'S ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 

No. I. 

The Zodiac — Signs of the year— Ancient months — The season — Vegetation — 
Animated nature — Breaking of the frost — Historical memoranda — Twelfth 
night. 

I PUKFOSE, my dear young ftiends, in these sketches, to present you« 
during the present year, with a mirror of the months, and to tell 
you what nature is doing'during the various changes of the year ; 
and also to inform you of the times and the seasons, of old customs 
and merry festivals, of feasts and of fasts, of spring and summer, of 
autumn and winter. 

Every month brings with it a novelty in nature, in science, and in 
art. I will direct your attention to them ; but first I must tell you 
what the word zodiac means, Ibr it is always best to begin at the 
b^rinning. 

The zodiac is a broad belt, or circle, in the heavens (which you 
will find beautifully described in Martin's " Illustrated Natural Phi- 
losophy ") : it measures about sixteen degrees in width, and includes 
the ecliptic, the earth's real and the sun's apparent path in the hea- 
vens, which passes through certain clusters of stars, called the Signs 
of the Zodiac. 
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These signs were invented by the Egyptians, and were expressive 
and emblematical of the various phenomena of the year. They are 
— ^Aries <y» , the Ram ; Taurus h , the Bull ; Gremini n , the Twins ; 
Cancer ©, the Crab ; Leo Si, the Lion ; Virgo irn, the Virgin : 
Libra :&, the Balance; Scorpio trt, the Scorpion; Sagittarius /, 
the Archer; Capricomus yf , the Goat; Aquarius ffff^ the Water- 
bearer ; and Pisces X 9 the Fishes. 

Now the first six of these are the northern and winter signs, and 
the others the southern and summer signs. The first three corre- 
spond to the months March, April, and May, and were expressive 
of the fecundity of that season ; while the crab denoted the sun's 
retrograde motion at midsummer. The lion was emblematical of 
the fierce heat which generally ensues after that period ; the virgin, 
with ears of corn, signified the harvest ; the balance shewed the 
equality of the days and nights in autumn' ; the scorpion the venom- 
ous diseases at the faU of the leaf ; the archer denoted the hunting 
season ; the goat, remarkable for climbing, expressed that the sun 
was again mounting the zodiac ; the water-bearer represented the 
setting in of the wet season in that part of the world ; and pisces, 
the fishes, was emblematical of the fishing season* 

The ancients began their year in March : we begin ours in Janu- 
ary. Its zodiacal sign is Aquarius, the water-bearer : with us, how- 
ever, the sign would be *^ Jack Frost." January derives its name 
from Janus, a deity represented by the Romans with two faces, 
because he was acquainted with the past and future events. Janus 
was, according to the ancient mythology, the god of gates and 
avenues ; and in that character held a key in his right hand and a 
rod in his left, to symbolize his opening and ruling the year. 
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Sometimes he bore the number 300 in one hand, and 60 in the 
other. At other times he was represented with four heads, and 
placed in a temple of four equal sides, with a door and three win- 
dows on each side, as emblems of the four seasons and twelve 
months, over which he presided. 

The Saxons called January Wolfmonat, or wolf month ; because 
the wolves of our ancient forests, impelled by hunger, at this season 
were wont to prowl about, and attack man himself ; the inferior 
animals, on whom they usually preyed, having retired, or perished 
from the inclemency of the weather. The Saxons also called this 
month Aefteryula, or after CUristmas ; and, in illuminated calen- 
dars prefixed to ancient missals, January is frequently depicted as a 
man with faggots or a woodman's axe, shivering, and blowing his 
fingers. Spencer, in his *' ^Faerie Clueen," thus introduces Ja- 
nuary : — 

'* Then comes old January^ wrapped well 
In many weeds, to keep the cold away. 
Yet did he quake and quiver, like to quell, 
And blow his nails, to warm them if he may ; 
For they were numbed with holding all the day, 
And hatchet keene, with which he felled wood, 
And from the trees did lop the needline spray." 

The Season. The winter is now over, according to astronomical 
reckoning ; we have just passed that point in the earth's orbit where 
the North Pole is turned most from the sun. 

We now trace the sun among the stars of the constellation Capri- 
corn, or sea-goat, and it is winter in tlie whole of the northern lie- 
misphere. At the beginning of January, too, the earth is at the 
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laut £itmM froat tlu ran ; whidi it proved by nwannug the «p- 
puent magnitude of that luminary, by meuu of an itutiument 
sailed a mioometn — hii disc being nov about 33 minutes of a 
degree, wlwTeas in the o^xMite scMon, or at the beginning of July, 



near our midsummer, his apparent diameter is only about 31 mi- 
nutes. The coldness of winter, therefbre, does not depend on the 
distance of the earth from the sun, but on the very oblique or slant- 
ing direction of his rays ; less heat ialling on any given part of the 
earth than when the rays fall mora direct. 

Another cause of the cold is the shortness of our days and the 
length of our nights ; the sun condnuing only about seven and a 
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half hours above tho horizoni while he is absent about sixteen hours 
and a half. 

Vegetation in January. Th^ plants of this season are pro- 
vided by nature with a sort of winter quarters, which secure them 
from the effect of cold. Those called herbaceous, which die down 
to the root every autumn, are now safely concealed underground, 
preparing their new shoots, to burst forth when the earth is softened 
in spring. Shrubs and trees, which are exposed to the air, have all 
their soft and tender parts closely wrapped up in buds, which, by 
their firmness, resist all the power of frost ; the larger kinds of buds, 
and those which are almost ready to expand, are further guarded by 
a covering of resin or gum — ^such as the horse- chesnut, the syca- 
more, and the lime. If one of these buds be carefully opened, it 
will be found to consist of young leaves rolled together, within which 
are even all the biosson^s, in miniature, that are aflterwards to adorn 
the spring. 

During the mild weather of winter, slugs are in constant motion, 
preying on plants and green wheat. Earthworms also appear as 
soon as the earth is mellowed by the thaws ; doing more good than 
is often imagined, loosening the subsoil, and letting the warm air 
through their entrances, to nourish the roots of the herbage. 

In hard frosts, fish are often in a quandary for want of air ; and, 
therefore, holes should be broken in the ice of fish-ponds, and the 
young naturalist will be delighted to see the shoals of fish come to 
take the fresh air. 

The chirp of the crickets from the kitchen chimney breaks tlie 
silence of still evenings at this season. They come from the cre- 
vices, when the bouse is quiet, to the warm hearth, and utter their 
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shrill monotonous tones, to the discomfiture of the superstitious, 
and to the pleasure of those who have sound minds or sound 
bodies. 

The breaking up of a frost is also well worthy the observation of 
the young reader. Miss Mitford thus describes it : — " The frost is 
going — ^breaking'-^lingering. We have rain and snow ; and frost 
and rain again. Now it is thaw and a flood ; but our light gravelly 
soil, and country boots, and coimtry hardihood, will carry us through. 
What a drifting, comfortless day it is : no sun, no sky, grey or blue ; 
one low, overhanging, dark, dismal cloud, like London smoke. Up 
the hill again walk we must. O, what a watery world to look back 
upon! Thames, Kennet, Loddin, all overflowed. Our famous 
town, inland once, turned to a sort of sluice.- C Park con- 
verted into an island ; and the long range of meadows, from B 

to W , one huge unnatural lake, with trees growing out of it; 

O, what a watery world ! I will look at it no longer : 1 will walk 
on. The road is ialive again. Waggons creak, horses splash, carts 
rattle and groan, and pattens pattle through the dirt with more than 
their usual click. The common has its own fine tints of green and 
brown, and its old variety of inhabitants ; horses, cows, sheep, pigs, 
and donkeys. The ponds are unfrozen, except where some piece 
of melancholy ice floats sullenly upon the water ; and cackling geese 
and gabbling ducks have replaced the Lieutenant and Jack Raply. 
The avenue is chill and dark ; the hedges are dripping ; the lanes 
knee deep ; and all nature is in a state of desolation and thaw." 

Historical Memoranda of January. January 1, 1801, the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland was solemnized, by the hoisting 
of a new royal flag on the Tower of London, and by the firing of 
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the guns there and at St. James's Park. The disunion is likely to 
take place this year,, by the firing of guns from Dublin Castle, and 
the hoisting of the banner of Repeal. 

On the 2nd of January, Ovid, • the celebrated Roman poet, died. 
He was bom at Sa^no, on the 20th of March, forty-three years 
before the Christian era. His father designed him for the bar, and 
he became eminently eloquent ; but everything he wrote was ex* 
pressed with poetical numbers* And although reminded by his 
father that even Homer lived and died in poverty, he preferred the 
pleasures of imagination to those of forensic disputation. After en- 
joying for many years the favour of the great, he was at last banished 
for some unknown cause. In his exile he was cowardly, and pros- 
titated his pen to flatter baseness ; and though he desired the death 
of the emperor, he lawned upon him, in his writings, to meanness. 
He died at Tomos, on the Euxine Sea, the place of his banishment, 
under the reign of Tiberius, who had succeeded Augustus, and was 
deaf to the poet's entreaties for permission to return home. 

Livy, the Roman historian, died at Padua, on the same day and 
in the same year with Ovid. The ** History of the Roman Em- 
pire" was in 140 books, of which only thirty-five are extant. Five 
of these were discovered at Worms, in 1431, and some other frag- 
ments at Herculaneum, in 1821. 

The most important day in this month to our young readers is, 
undoubtedly, Twelfth Day, or the Feast of the Epiphany. On the 
eve of this day it is customary for all well-disposed and hearty 
fiftmilies to invite their relations, friends, and neighbours, to their 
houses, to play at cards, and to partake of a supper, of which mince 
pies are the principal feature, and plum-puddings eleven days old ; 
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and the wassail bowl, and apples and sugared ale, called lamb's 
wool, come in for supernumeraries. On Twelfth Day boys assemble 
round pastry cooks* shops in shoals, and girls get pinned together 
while looking at the twelfth-cakes. 

How to cut twelfth-cake requires no receipt ; but how to provide 
it, and draw the characters, may be useful to young folks. First, 
buy your cake; then, before your visitors arrive, buy your cha- 
racters, each of which should have a pleasant verse beneath. Next 
look at the invitation list, and count the number of ladies you ex- 
pect, and afterwards the number of gentlemen ; then take as many 
female characters as you have invited ladies, fold them up exactly 
of the same size, and number each on the back, taking care to make 
the King No. 1, and the Queen No. 2 ; then prepare and number 
the gentlemen's characters. Cause tea and coffee to be handed to 
your visitors as they drop in. When all are assembled, and tea 
over, put as many ladies' characters in a bag as there are ladies 
present ; next put the gentlemen's characters in a hat. Then call 
on a gentleman to carry the bag round to the ladies as they sit, 
from which each lady is to draw one ticket, and to preserve it un- 
opened. Select the lady to bear the hat to the gentlemen, for the 
same purpose. There will be one ticket left in the bag, and one in 
the hat, which the lady and gentleman who carried each are to ex- 
change, as having fallen to each. 

Next arrange your visitors according to numbers ; the King, No. 1, 
the Queen, No. 2, and so on. The King is then to recite the verse 
on his card, the Queen the verse on hers, and so the characters are 
to proceed in numerical order. This done, let the cake and merri- 
ment follow ; and nothing delights old Peter Parley's heart more 
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than to see an acre of cake spread out, the sweet frost covering the 
rich earth below ; studded all over with glittering flowers, like ice 
plants, and red and green knots of sweetmeat, and hollow yellow- 
crnsted crowns, and kings and queens. I delight to see scores of 
happy children sitting joyful round the dainty fare, eating, but not 
cramming ; with faces sunny enough to thaw the white snow. I 
like to see the gazing silence, which is kept so religiously while the 
lai^e knife goes its round, and the glistening eyes, which feed be- 
forehand on the huge slices, dark with citron and plums, and heavy 
as gold ; and then, when the characters are drawn, is it nothing to 
watch the peeping delight which escapes from each little eye ? O, 
this to Peter Parley is indeed a charming pleasure. 

But when Christmas is ended, 

Bid feasting adieu ; 
Go play the good scholar, 

Thy tasks to renew. 
Be mindful of spelling 

And reading again ; 
Dame Profit shall give thee 

Reward for thy pain. 



c 2 



HISTORICAL LOCALITIES. 

No. I. 

QUEBEC. 



I IHTBND to present m; young readers with a series of tales on 
" places ;" which ought to be quite as interesting as those of per- 
sons. Indeed, persons and places are necessary in all tales ; but 
views of the places in which important occunences have happened. 
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cannot be brouglit before the mind, without the history of those 
transactions which have made them celebrated. 

One of these places is Quebec; represented in the cut above. 
It is singularly situated ; half on a plain on the northern bank of 
the St. Lawrence, the other half on the top of a steep perpendicular 
rock, at least 350 feet high, which rises immediately above. These 
are called the lower and upper towns. The rock upon which the 
citadel stands is made very strong by art, and can only be ap. 
proached on the western side, where a citadel, and a great range of 
other works, render it almost another Gibraltar. Quebec was one 
of the most brilliant scenes of British glory ; which I shall relate 
to you. 

Canada, with a portion of New Brunswick, were at one time pos- 
sessed by the French ; while Nova Scotia and New Brunswick be- 
longed to the English. The French, however, disputed our claim 
to the country ; and, after many skirmishes between the inhabitants 
on both sides, and subsequently by tbe French and Eng^sh forces, 
a reinforcement of troops was sent from England, under General 
Wolfe, who had orders to put aii end to the business, by the reduc- 
tion of Quebec. 

The armament set sail in February, consisting of twenty-two 
line-of-battle ships and twenty fir^ates, under the command of Ad- 
miral Saunders ; and the ships sailed up the St. Lawrence in June, 
and took possession of the Island of Orleans by the end of the 
month. They took up a position a little below Quebec, where the 
riv^r suddenly narrows to about a mile. Behind the town, facing 
the great inland lakes, stands a range of hills, called the Heights of 
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Abrahanii whose tops are level with the highest ridge on which the 
upper city is huilt. 

The governor of Quehec was the Marquis of Montcalm* an did 
hut active general : his force consisted of ahout ten thousand troops, 
of whom ahout half were militia and Indians. He had fortified the 
town on every point, dug trenches, and thrown up the most for* 
midahle works. The city of Montreal was also well garrisoned; 
and twenty miles ahove Quehec a hody of 2000 men lay encamped^ 
to attack in flank any force which might attempt to land in that 
direction. 

Several attempts were now made hy the British to reduce the 
town, hut all were ineffectual ; and the English force heing reduced 
to 5000, a council of war determined, on the suggestion of Wolfe, 
to attack the town at that part where an attack would he the least 
expected ; namely, the heights of Abraham, which were deemed to 
be inaccessible. Accordingly, on the following morning, September 
11th, the ships of the line, with the exception of two or three, and 
all the fiigates, suddenly hoisted sail, and, exposed to a heavy can-^ 
nonade from all the batteries, sailed up the river past Quebec : the 
troops had previously been landed on the other side of the river,, 
and in perfect safety they marched in the same direction. When 
they had proceeded about nine miles, they found the fleet riding at 
anchor, already beyond the reach or observation of the enemy. The 
point of attack Wolfe had chosen, lay within a mile and a half of 
Quebec ; and consequently this march had no other object in view 
than to mislead the enemy as to his intentions. No sooner had the 
tide turned, and evening set in, than the surfaoe of the river sud* 
denly swarmed with boats, which had been secretly brought to this 
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distant iiittstering*idace. Then the signal for sail was hung out, and 
they immediately began proudly to descend the channel, leaving the 
flotilla of boats behind them. 

Before midnight the fleet had reached its first anchorage ; and the 
troops up the river could hear the thundering of their guns, as they 
cannonaded* at long shot, the fortifications below the St. Charles. 
This cheering sound told them that they had repassed the town 
safely; while the French, completely duped by the stratagem, 
concluded that from the ships a descent was about to be attempted. 

During the interval, the troops had silently^ and in complete 
order, taken their places in the boats ; and, as soon as it became 
quite dark, like a huge fiock of water-fowl they glided down the 
stream. Not a word was spoken. The soldiers sat upright and 
motionless, and the sailors scarcely dipped their oars^ lest the splash 
should reach the parties of French placed along the shores at short 
distances. Wolfe sat in the leading boat, surveying attentively 
each headland, to prevent the hazard of shooting beyond the point 
at which he purposed landing. Unobserved, he gained the little 
cove which has since borne his name ; and shortly before midnight 
all the men were landed. 

The troops now stood upon a narrow beach. Above them rose 
the celebrated heights, shown in the cut : the army mounted them, 
and were received, when near the top, with a discharge from a 
French battery, and a volley of musketry $ but they pushed on 
bravely) and in a few moments the fort was in British hands ; and 
tbe guard, which had vainly defended it, fiying towards Quebec, 
across the plains which separated the heights from the town, called 
die plains of Abraham* 
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Wolfe now marched his whole army in the same direction, snd 
halted when witlun a mile of the town, and made his men lie dawn 
with their aims, in readiness for the first alarm. Montcalm was 
astonished to find the British hefore the place ; and, about eleven in 



the forenoon, commenced a desultory attack on the English lines, 
by Indian and French sharp-shooters, who concealed themselves 
behind a wood, fiut the British met them bravely, aod stood to 
their arms with the greatest patience ; and when the French force 
debouched from their green cover, they failed to break their order, 
or to make them flinch for a moment, Wolfe rode up to them, and 
intreated them to be firm, and to reserve their fire till within forty 
yards. The men replied with a shout— advanced — and, at the ap- 
pointed distance, took such fatal aim as to break the ranks of the 
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enemy. The order was then given to charge, and the whole hat- 
tallion moved on with their general at the head. The French hi' 
tered — ^stood still — and receiving another deadly volley, gave way. 
At this moment a ball struck the general in the wrist ; he paused 
only to wrap his handkerchief round the wound, and again pressed 
forward. He received a second ball in his belly, but still continued 
to give his orders without flinching ; when a third bullet pierced his 
breast, and he fell never to rise again. 

In a few minutes the brave young man was beyond all hope — 
his eres grew dim ; but he raised himself from time to time to watch 
the progress of the battle. At last the sounds of They run,*' met 
his ear. ** Who run ?** inquired the hero, " The French," was the 
replr. *' Then, God be praised, I die happy/' he exclaimed ; and 
fallhg back, immediately expired. 

Ihe gallant Montcalm had also fallen in the battle. The enemy 
was entirely routed ; and in Ave days Quebec capitulated to the 
English. 

0, war ! war ! how many gallant noble spirits are sacrificed to 
thee ! Accursed be the wickedness of this world, that makes thy 
prisence necessary, or thy horrors to be misnamed glory. 



^^^^^K^I^k^^^^^^A^h^^^^^^»^l^>k ^ JB ■» ^.^.^ ^ ^^^k^ka^^fV^ 



TALES ABOUT THE INDIANS. 



I AM abont to give my young friends a series of tiles about tie 
original inhabitants of various dtitricts both of Asia and Anterior 
vbo are generally called Indiani. In former times, all the caair 
tries east of the ancient world was called India; and when Colony 
bus passed over the Atlantic, and discovered America, the wiU 
inhabitants he found there were named Indians, fkim that navigatct 
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thinking that he had discovered India by a western course of sail- 
ing* Thus the native Americans, both of North and South Ame* 
rica, are called Indians ; and we must so designate them in our 
Tales. 

My first tales will be about the North American Indians. If you 
look at the map of this part of the globe, you will observe a vast 
extent of country, which is now divided between the English and 
the United States* The part of America now belonging to £ng- 
landf is an assemblage of vast, ill-defined, and stra^ling territories, 
the remnant of that mighty empire of which the rebellion of her 
children deprived her. It is somewhat difficult to define its limits ; 
but the base line may be said to be formed by the river St. Law- 
rence, and the great lakes, Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior. 
These, except in a few points, separate the British territories from 
the United States ; but there is to the south of it one great angle, 
consisting of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, which has been 
withheld from the United States, and remained attached to Britain. 

I would wish my readers to make themselves well acquainted 
with the situation of the lakes and rivers. Beyond them, to the 
west and north-west, are extensive prairies, dense forests, and vast 
wildernesses, where European footsteps are seldom known ; and 
these wilds are inhabited by various tribes of native Americans, or 
American Indians. 

The forests predominate in all that tract which is nearest to the 
eastern State, and immediately beyond the Alleghany mountains. 
They consist of lofty primeval trees, which rise often to an immense 
height* In the rich tracts, they sometimes exhibit a grand assem^- 
blage of gigantic objects, which carry the imagination back to other 
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dmes, before tbe foot of a whit« man tonch«d the Americaa ihore. 
The white oaks are seen rearing their magDificent stems, withont a 
branch, to the height of seventy or eighty feet, terminating is foil, 
luxuriant heads. The roads are formed by merely cutting down 



one tree after another, and thus opening so much space aa will allor 
a cart or light waggon to pass. To travel through these mighty 
woods is at first grand and imposing, but it soon makes you tii«d. 
To travel, day after day, among trees of a hundred Gset lugh, with- 
out a glimpse of the sntrounding country, is absolutely oppressive. 
Upward the traveller can see neither sun, moon, or stars ; but around 
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him an eternal forest^ from which he cannot for a long while hope 
to emerge. 

He Prairies exhihit quite a different scene : they consist of end* 
less meadows, without a tree or even a shrah, and in which the grass 
rises to four, six, or even eight feet. It is in approaching the Mis- 
sissippi that they begin to appear. The grand prairie reaches from 
Lake Michigan nearly to the Ohio, about 300 miles in length, and 
twenty-five to thirty in breadth. The region west of tlie Mississippi 
consists almost entirely of one boundless prairee, reaching almost to 
Mexico. The Indians, and sometimes the Europeans, set fire to 
these prairees; when the fiame spreads with tremendous rapidity 
and is said to present one of the grandest scenes in nature. The 
flame rushes through the long grass with a sound like thunder; 
dense clouds of smoke arise, and the sky itself appears almost on 
fire. Travellers crossing the prairies are then in considerable dan- 
ger, which they can only escape by setting fire to the grass imme- 
diately around them, and taking shelter in the burnt part, where the 
approaching flame must expire for want of fuel. Nothing can be 
more melancholy than the aspect of a burnt prairie, presenting one 
black surface, as if the earth were turned to charcoal. 

The Indians who as yet occupy the vast regions west of the Mis* 
souri, retain all their savage character. They procure food almost 
solely by hunting ; and to surprise a hostile tribe, to massacre them 
with every excess of savage cruelty, and to carry off their sealps as 
trophies, is their highest ambition. Their domestic behaviour is, 
however, orderly and i)eaccable ; and, whether from fear or Mend- 
ship, they seldom rob or kill a white man, even when an oppor- 
tunity offers. In the early times of the settlers they were not, 
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however, very particular aa to what they did. The Sioux are the 
most powerful and unbroken of these tribes ; their numbers are, 
perhaps, six or seven thousand, of which at least two thousand are 
warriors ; but they are branded as the vilest miscreants of the savage 
race, and the pirates of the Missouri, Other powerful tribes are 
the Black&et Indians, Kite Indians — a most fierce and savage race. 
Crew Indians, Dog Indians, Pierced-nose Indians, Big-bellied In- 
dians, and three tribes of Osage Indians ; the whole number at 
least 100,000. 

I shall now proceed to my tales ; and the first that I shall relate 
will be called 

THE BACKWOODSMAN. 

Perhaps yon scarcely know what a Backwoodsman is; and there- 
fore I must just say that, he is a settler who occupies the back woods 
of America. Here the son of a gentleman becomes a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water ; he learns to chop down trees, to pile 
brush heaps, split rails for fences, drive piles, attend the fires during 
the burning season, dressed in a coarse garment of hempen cloth, 
called a logging shirt, with trowsers to correspond, and a Yankee 
straw hat fi^ped over his eyes, and a handspike to assist him in 
rolling over the burning brands. To tend and drive oxen, plough, 
8ow^ plant Indian com and pumpkins, and raise potato-hills, are 
among some of the young emigrant's employments. His relax- 
ations are comparatively few, but they are eagerly seized when they 
do occur. 1 

The young hero, of whom I am going to speak, was the son of a 
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very excellent doctor of medicine, resident in the town of Beading, 
and had received the benefits of a good education in classical and 
mathematical learning. But, from his childhood, he rather loved to 
rove about the fields and commons of his neighbourhood, than to 
wade through the poetic fields of Horace and Virgil ; and a tom-tit's 
nest, or the unearthing of a badger, was far greater pleasure to him 
than finding out the solidity of a sphere or parabolic spindle. In- 
stead, therefore, of applying himself to the duties of the profession 
his father had designed for him, and walking the hospitals in a 
proper manner, he took a fit into his head to walk off to America ; 
or, at least, to walk into the steamer, which conveyed him there — 
with the intention of penetrating into the back woods, the forests, 
the prairies, and wildernesses, of which he had read, and on the 
solitude and excitement of which his heart was set. 

After a perilous voyage of three months, Robert Hughes arrived 
at Montreal, with about twenty pounds in his pocket. He had 
worked his passage over in the vessel ; and after paying for his 
transit from Quebec, found himself not quite rich enough to get 
back again, and without a friend in the world to give him advice. 

When he entered the city he was by no means pleased with its 
appearance, which was that of gloom and dirt. Most of the streets 
are ill paved and narrow ; and it being on a Sunday, the numerous 
iron doors and shutters of the shops gave the city the look of an 
immense prison. The cholera, too, had at that time made awful 
ravages ; and its devastating effects were to be seen in the darkened 
dwellings and mourning habiliments of all classes. 

The next day, however, Robevt took a walk into the upper por- 
tion of the town, which was of a different character ; the houses 
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being interapened with gardens and pleasant walks. From the 
Nelson Hotel, at which he determined to put up for a few days, be 
beheld a suporb view of the city, the river, and all the surrounding 
country, taking in the distant mountains of Chambley, the shore of 
the St. Lawrence, towards La Prairie, and the rapids above and 
below the island of St, Anne. This sight seemed to revive his 
broken spirit, and he longed for the wilderness, adventures among 
savages, and thousands of acres which he hoped one day to possess. 



PARLE't'S' ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 
■ No. 11. 



Tfli zodiacal sign of this month ia Pisces, the Fiabes ; and is said 
to symbolise the fishing of the Nile, which usually commenced at 
this season of the year. According to an ancient fable, it repre- 
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sented Venus and Cupid, who, to avoid Typhon, a dreadful giant 
with a hundred heads, transformed themselves into fishes. This 
fahulous monster, it seems, threw the whole host of the heathen 
deities into confusion. His story, shortly, is, that as soon as he 
was horn he hegan to avenge the death of his brethren, the giants, 
who had warred against Olympus, by resuming the conflict alone. 
Flames of fire darted from his eyes and mouths, he uttered horrid 
yells, and so frightened the pagan celestials, that Jupiter himself 
became a ram, Juno a cow, Mercury an albis, Apollo a crow, Bac- 
chus a goat, Diana a cat, &c., till Jupiter hurled a rock, and buried 
him under Etna. The idol Dagon, with a human head and arms, 
and a fish's tail, is affirmed to be the symbol of the sun in pisces, 
and to allegorise that the earth teems with com and fruits. 

The Season. The weather is now cold and mild alternately. 
In our variable climate, we one day experience the severity of 
winter, and a genial warmth prevails the next day. But at times 
we have winter return with all its severities. Yet winter at last 
breaks apace, and is succeeded by a genial season. But if ice still 
remain, let those who tempt it beware. 

• The frost-bound ri?ers bear the weight 

Of many a venturous elf: 
Let each who crowds to see them skate. 

Be careful of himself; 
For, like the world, deceitful ice, 

Who trust it, makes them rue ; 
'Tis slippery as the paths of vice, 

And quiU as faithless, too. 
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Hie poet, Clare, in his " Shepherd's Calendar," gives the foUow- 
iogbeantifiil poem I of -this season:-'-*' . ^ - • 

** The sun-b^am^ on the hedgen lie, 

The south wind murnnirs summer sof^; 
The maids hang out white clothes to dry, 

» 

Around the elder-skirted croft. 
A ealm of pleasure listens roimd, 

And almost whispers winter by ; 
While faney dreams of summer aoundj 

And quiet rapture fills the sky. 

• • • • * 

' Thus nature of the spring will dream. 

While soudi winds thaw ; but soon again 
Frost breathes upon the stiffening stream, 

And numbs it into ice — the plain 
Soon wears its mourning garb of white, 

And icicles, that fret at noon. 
Will eke their icy tails at night. 

Beneath the chilly stars and moon. 

Nature soon sickens of her joys. 

And all is sad and dumb again. 
Save merry shouts of sliding boys, 

About the frozen furrowed plain." 
The foddering boy forgets his song. 

And silent goes with folded arms ; 
And croadling shepherds bend' along. 

Crouching to the whizzing storms. 

* As the month advances, all natare hegins to revive. The green 
woodpecker » heard in the woods* The woodlark^ one of our 

d2 
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earliest and aveetest songaters^ fenew« Hia note, Rdoka — misiel- 
thrushes pair. The thrush sings ; the ydlow -hammer is heard ; the 
chaffinch sings. Turkey-cocks strut and gobhie. Partridges begin 
to pair. The bouse<pigeon has yousg. Field-crickets open their 
holes. Moles are'Miiy'below'In tlie bartW.' Gnats fly about, and 
insects swarm under sunny hedges, ^nd tlie bee gets abroad. 

Veqetatiok. The leaves of (^S'q^ilstinar^i^^irar.d other plants 
that are to blow next month, appear above ground. The apricot 
begins to shovr a few blossoms — ^white batedbrier often in full flower. 
The snowdrop, crocus, and polyanthus blossom. 

The bullfinch returns to our gardens in February ; and although 
timid half the year, U now fearless ai^d pfrsevering. In some 



places this bird is called.fbe^thicdcUllJ'theiu^r and the.hoop. ' It 
has a wild hooping note.;>iIThis:btKUs>jrl9ry ddrils^jind bos' no soug 



of itsowAi bBt«aail]rlesfn^ iMMd^ii0V(V %)igM wlfMeter it U tani^Bt 
by. the whistle ,or ^ipe. .The h^n learns as well Bb the male ; ' and 
although hung among qthjeccBged birds, they inVtuiblOy i^tain their 
acquired. melodies; . They are sotMtimes tamght #ord8 of command. 
Fine piping weU-tao^t buMnolie^ are^ frequently' sold at hi^h 
prices: handeome birds with these 4!ialltie^:have^dueed'filDm fiVe 
to ten pounds each. '.''-' 

Old Hoiidati;. CahdleoMtsDay is the %ec6nd of fSbiii month, 
and is so calhd because, in the Jlohiatti' Catholil^ Chtireh,^ candles 
were blessed, and set up in great numlbers. In old English kchools, 
boys and. girls looked forward to Candletftto Day as an 'entire day 
of play, fun, and festivity. On the evening preieldirig, th^ school- 
master gave notice, with 'all> due pomp and' gravity, thdt"!(h6 next 
day was holiday. In'Seodand t£e schoolmaster. Was -thrifty as ^ell 
as kind; and every boy itos advised^ to hasten Itome to hii pitfents, 
and prepare the '' CandJemas blbeie/' Khich was'' the don^tton to 
the schoolmaster. Qu the'ttoi^ow^all ivfts bustle and coliji^ctim, 
who is 't^/be kmg, who i& to^c'igftieeii. ^ Thd lAkaiki^ i^dvi^s^ his 
'* bletze ^'' with oondesceiiiion and ihttdliar kiiiidness t some biiiig 
siipenbe, some!* shittittgr'*8l^d <iA»u more, i(6cording to the'circtim- 
staabes of their pairaite:r -'! With) thh ^'^ hlet^ *^ the xABstet ^liibhwie's 
a few bottles of rwiiidieyiOwlttclh i6-c<ini"6rted int6 punch ; and this, 
with a quanttQribf bi8dmtsi<is/fl$^'^tl3te di^tlainibeifr 6f liis ^outhiful 
guests* The boy ifm^ brings the i]iost bleeze is to be crowned king, 
and the ^i who brings the- largest portion is qneen. To these 
iUastrious pe^nbnages thedth^ yoilthiB iii the school pay homage for 
the remainder of ^festi^itieSk ' 

Thejdngand qneen being ittstaUed,* by being introduced to each 
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• 

Other b^the sob^maater) Ibi^y ackxuowledge the hoaQnir'Mith a £>iid 
salute ; both then i^eceive a glass of punbh^ and pledge their worthy 
master. They next drink long life and happy days ^ thm Ityyal 
subjects, and .are afterwards enthroned on an elevated seat* .After 
the enthronpmenitt the piaster ^iyes each ^holar a glasa of jpunch 
and a laiseuit.;. and they aU drink long life and a prosperous. and 
happy reign to their most gracious sovereigns, at the san^e time 
making obeisance with t^eir beet bows. As long as the whiskey 
holds, out, th^se testimonials of loyalty and attachment are repeated. 
The young; ones get full qf mirth and glee ; and after receiving their 
master's thanks, ^are finally diismissed with merry hearts,' and go 
home cheerii>g :ail the way. > 

The i^ext I'ebru^y fes^val. is Sbroveitide, or, as it is commoidy 
called, , Pancakerday — a day,whi<:h;I laeo|)e will be kept as long as 
wh^t continues to>grow ; for. there is: nothing so. nice ^ a piaacake 
nicely coptf as the Suffolk p6qple have it, who are reported .to be so 
dexterous, in )the neighbourhood of Woodbridge, as to throw a pancake 
up the, chimney, then goto the street door, and catch it without smut- 
ting it-, To eat pancakes and fritters on Shrove Tuesday has been a 
custom from tjm^. in^omorial ; and the great bell wluch used to foe 
rung on Tu^ay, tQ call people together for die purpose of confess- 
ing their sins, was ^pftUed paufsake-bell^-^now likely to be revived. 

At Eton School it wa^ the custom on Shiove.' Tuesday for the 
scholars. to, wr^tf^, verses ei^er in praise or dispciise of Father Bac- 
chus (no relation J^o.Fi^ther , Mathew, of course). He was, therefore, 
sung in all kinds of metres.; .and< the ,i!!e«se» of the boys of the se- 
venth, and sixth, and of some of thj» fifth) fornm, w^re affixed t6 
the inner dopr^ of the college.,- Yers^M) axe Still w^tten and: put up 
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on that day, but the young poets are no longer confined to the god 
of wine; and one of the last poems was on the college pump. 

The next great festival of this month is Saint Valentine ; which, 
since the new fashion of receiving no letters but such as are post 
paid, seems rapidly falling into decline. 

St. Valentine, so celebrated among young persons, was a bishop 
of Rome, and sufiered martyrdom about the year 270. It was a 
custom with the ancient Roman youth to draw the names of girls, 
in honour of their goddess, Februata Juno, on the 15th of February; 
in exchange for which, certain Roman Catholic pastors substituted 
the names of saints, in billets, given the day before, namely, on the 
14th of February. 

I cannot, of course, give little boys and girls lessons how to make 
love to each other; but I c^n assure them that all little children 
should iove one another. 

Little childien ^w each other; . 

'Tis the blessed Saviour's rule. 
Every one is sister, brother, 

To his playfellows at school. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Wuii^ -gftzing upon: the scenery around him, Robert l^eld i^ heavily 
laden barge, slowly approaching the hotel, full of a heterogenous 
mixture of furniture, implements of husbandry^ live 9tock, • graiB, 
and poultry. It was. steered by a tall, lank, woe-begone«looking 
personage, dressed in a blue woollen surtout, or frock, a red night* 
cap, with breeches of scarlet plush, over which were drawn, to above 
the knee, enormous grey ribbed woollen hose. Thidk leathern 
shoes, and a lighted pipe, completed the costume of this singular 
character. 

As the barge neared the shore, a child's bladt and matted bead 
popped up from the cabin, which, with a wild stare, popped down 
again. In a few seconds three other little heads were to be seen 
just above the tarpaulin ; then came an older face, with lank haiTi 
combed straight behind, and tied with a piece of rope-yam ; it waf 
that of a youth. Presently a female, in a large mob cap, appeared 
with an infant in her arms ; and lastly, a middle-aged woman, in a 
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bine Striped b&d'gdWs, '9Qd a hindkeicliief trvriaed nmndkethead 
h FraH<Sti»€, showed 'her faee from the Mah^ ** » 

The grotesque fecfcanger was an £n|^b naval officer r«nd the 
other mentioned peraditag^s his wife» children, and female servant. 
Tkiy were all' .on ah eidpedition'ta the l>adc woods, to take- posses- 
sion of an ^' estatfe " of^ some hundreds xxr.thoiliaaBds .of aeres oivM^ 
cleared land. The bai^e contained all their stock in t^kde, and 
property t)f all kinds, which it was their intention to get-nAiia^ as 
posnble up the Ottawa Eiver ; at the extremity of which Uis. settle^ 
ment was situated. ' . r . 

Aftac a short time the barge Vaa moored, and the lieutenant came * 
on shore. It was not loiig before he reached the public room at 
whidi our hero wm sitting. ** Heavy werkiilg^iip' againsti the 
ttr^am,*' lie observed to Robert. *' Well^ I hacvd beeb* going agadnst 
the stream all my life," he continued, "and soi'do not xhiridit*" 

'"If pe6({de eanH go with the stream they 'must go agaiast it," 
Mdd flie'^o^th ; *' for my psot, I do not know whether i'go'against 
the "stream^ 6r'^not,bttt r intend' to go a-hfcbd. ' ' •»' * 

*^Oo dr-%€iad4 Give m& your>!ft5t«>-p«w, ltfy:heMy,''yoii' spMik 
like a Briton.'^ So saying, he seized Robert b|^ llie''hifod wit]l*a 
grabp'^uffldent to haVer itHaHgled^'a Wolf.' *'I htfveia^tfly one thing 
to grieve life }tf6tiibw;*^lile ^nUntiett^'^* Ited^Yhait k tht^^ctM'bf poot 
T&ai' 9iW^ ; tkM hoMr I sha;H supply his loss I know not ; for 
tWese Caniiiaiah rase^s ai^^not wc^th W lmnt;h« of radi^hefe. I ^hall 
ne^^r^ abl«f to g^ k 'litMp like pbor Tom r and ^h^'%« get futd 
the 4o6<r'%'e shiO! iUfS^^Mid* AwMiy;"* Tom was 't^MrtsWiEdki' on 
he^^lbe Octfl^W^ iitfd^e^ttld'tttm' his h»«d tb anytliing^a ttlte 
hoy' ftr tf^artHf^^^'th^k^ ahything^firomptet W t>iaeuliiions. 
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I wishtyoH would uke nxe-in Ms place," fiftSd Robbrt. 

The settler started bade a few paces ; and Bttrve3ring Robert firom 
his shoe-tie to the very ctown of his head with a contemptuous 
j^mile, wlddi gradually rose iuto « loud ha I ha ! replied, *^ Why you 
would be of no more use than* a silver toothpick. A pretty fellow 
4» saw logs, drive piles,. and clear. :the ftoest. 'Didst ever handle a 
hatchet?" ' 

" Aye," said Robert, '' and a sledge-hammer too ; and a co<^r'8 
•axB ; and will undertake to build you a housei or a crstfti a boat, or 
a coffin, any day." ' . . . : 

The settler looked. quite confounded ; and'hoisdng up his waist- 
hand, was, £Mr| a. few moments,' lost in reflection' as. profound as one 
of . his loose habits could undertake. After, a. long land anxious 
pause, he said, '' Do y6u really mean that you .will, gd into the 
back woods with me. i : : 

** I do," said Robert ; " and if you w^ try mei it shall go hard 
if I do i^ot be a^ good. a help as you require, provided you u^e me 
fairly ; if you do not, J will trust to my dfl^, an4 become a wUd 
man of the woods ; and, perhaps, may some day be captured for a 
Londoa exhibiiti<»i4 < ' 

** It's .a bargain,", said the skipper ; " it's A bfu-gain ; come on 
board, and we wiQ soon airaage matters, £ prpnuse you." 

So Robert went on board the. cfBft» and having foand.his way 
iQto the. smajil ca))in . isrammed with ev^ deacnriptiQBkr of owr- 
chanduse, from a,co#e^|ni}L to a grindstone, and smelling qdioi^dy 
q£ a mixture pf cheese,, bacon,- dried fish^' graia, and spioeries, be set 
d^n tQ.setjtle; aud» oyer a glass-ofrtoddy^ the pair soon; negoeiatod 
the .malster. to mutual satiafactionr Robest yrfa psoyide^ with a 
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berth, and oa the moirow ihay began Aefr Joibhv^ oil the St. 
Lftirraice, above MontreaJ. 



After sailing' with a birwind for some hours, andpnllii^ nrith all 
tbeii Di^t, the travellers came to the rapids ; and, at a little village 
a the bottom of thtnn; the craft hove too, and all bands v/eie em- 
ployed is nnfooding her of everything she contained. Hobert was 
Noewhat Bitotfisbed io find carta and wbeeibarrowG, tables and 
nideitoalB, all «Dt in die niui;h:, requiring no &rther trouble tb&n 
U> put them together ; wiUt a variety of utetisils of the utmost im- 
poitaace to theni id' their new mode of life. On the following days 
s wag^n fras pBt together) and' two caHs. The barge Was sold, 
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aad faipr bor96!» bpitg^jrtsitbj tbcf pfoceeds.. i The. lioi!ses:irere: har- 
nessed, two to the wagon and one each. |x>^ -the .cacts.;.'. and Robeit 
having the charge of the latter, and the settler the former, in which 
were his wife and family, hedged in between deal boards and boxes, 
rough chairs and rougher tables. 

A journey of a hundred miles oyer log roads now commenced. 
These log roads are made by laying trees at right i^gle^^ across the 
road, and of course, are anything but agreeable to travellers ; for 
the jolting is enough to dislocate, every, limb. Bujt, the splendour of 
the scenery on every side, the fine cascades that often appeared at 
various turns <a;f the road^ .ap4 .^^ constant excitement through- 
out the journey, reconciled Robert, to all inconveniences, and kept 
up his spirits. At last they reached the town of Brescot; and, 
after resting, a night, the whole of the family, with wagons, carts, 
horses, and stores, were shipped on board the steamer, and were on 
their way to the Lake of a Thousand Islands^ 

The shores of the St. Lawrence assumed a more rocky and pic- 
turesque appearance as they advanced among the clusters of islands. 
The steamer put in for a supply of firewood at a little village on 
the Ai^erican side of the riv^^r^ an^.tpokin fiyeo^i^-twcnity be9.nti- 
ful hordes. . . - • • . » 

It Mra^ i3pd4night|.when the travellers, reacl^.JCe^;stopa called the 
key to the lakes ; but in the morning the s^amer was gallantly 
dashing. along through the waters of Lake.,P]itarioj the shores of 
which are very fine ; rising in waving Ijne^ pf .lull ancl d^le, clothe4 
with magnificent woods, or enlivened by. patches pf cultivated land 
ai]id pretty dwellings. As the steamer dashe^ pn, {lobert, who was 
looking out at the head of the vessel,- thought he beheld some 
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itraoge object at s distance rising; mi fiitlirig on %be wMei. Me 
kept his eyes iateotly fixed upon it ; and as the boat drtw nearer, 
discoTeied it to be a human being drifting on a portion of wiet^, 
He immediately directed attention to it; the boat was stopped^and 
tbe poor wretch vtti n^thtiutififutbec diffieulty, taken on board. ■ 

His history was a very simple one: h« was the owner of one of 
tbe drugger boats- of the Iake;'land bad been employed [ly^ft settler 
totratasport lis eSeiitx to the interior. Being soddebty surpiiwd 
by a storm; the boat had drifted upon a' rock end went to pieces. 
The fore portion had again drifted out to sea, with tbe poor fetlon 



upon it. He tuation, and must 

We perished, amer. 

In a few b( ; at which place 

there is a nei itaining a number 

of good stares, mills, a banking-house, and printing-office, where a 
newspaper is published once a week, Here the trouble of landing 
the stock again took place. But here, also, much of it was got rid 
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of; for th» settler had brought a part of it to Bell at Cobon^; fbi 
which puipOae the pstt^ stayed there for several days. This was a 
great relief, And seemed to take a burden tiam the shoulders of 
every one, and a great one from the mind of the captain, who now 
directed bis attention exclnsively to passing to the back settlements, 
and even beyond them, in full and joyful hope of being a large 
landed proprietor, and of seeing life in the far west. In this feeling 
Robert largely participated, and " girded np bis loins " for a fntnre 
life of adventure, which it will be my business to relate to my 
young leaders in succeeding chapters. 
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CHAPTER III. 



As Robert proceeded &ither from the track of civilizadon, he 
became more and more anxioiu to.kaov Bomething respecting 
■he districts through which h&woB to travel ; and the aettler wu 
eqoally ready to inform him of all that had occurred to hint in hia 
fbnnei forest life, and to.detaii the acoouiits of tbofe with whom be 
had traTelled. 

" The Indiani," teii he, ia repljr to a question of our yoUng 
RdTentmer, " in appearance are very pictureique, from the bead to 
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the foot. The upper ptrt of his hair is cut shorty and forms a ridge, 
wluch stands up like the crest of a cock. The rest of the hair is 
shorn, or tied in a knot behind his ear. On his head are uanally 
stuck three feathers, by way of omamtnt# takmi from the turkey, 
pheasant, or hawk. 

^' From his etir hangs also a fine shell with pearl drops, polished 
very smooth. From his neck and Wrists hang strings of beads. 
His apron is made of deer-skin, around the edges of which is a 
fringe. Behind his back, or on his side, hangs a quiver to contain 
arrows: this is generally made of thin bark, but sometimes. of the 
skin of a fox or young wolf; and to make it look more terrible, the 
head hangs down from the end of the quiver. To add to the war- 
like appearance of the quiver, it was tied on the tail of a panther or 
a buffalo. On his shoulder he had a mark on the flesh, which told 

* ■ ^ ' * 

the tribe to which he belonged. . .,. 

** The priests wor^ a robe in. the form^o.f a short petticoat, which 

' * ' "^ » ' '• ^ 

fell from the shouldeir« downwards : it was made of skin dressed 

quite shorty, with the fur on the outside. The hair was always re- 
versed, that is, the skin was turned upside down ; hence it looked 
very shaggy and fearful. 

'* The out oi the .|»riest'sjfaair was very peculiar : the whole of it 
wais cut clos)9| except a thin crest likeia cock's comb,, which ran from 
the forehead, to the> nape ,of the neck in a line. A little above the 
eyeibrowa a> border. of .hair, was left, to run across the foi)6head, 
which was so stiffened with goease and paint as to stand out like. the 
frontispiece of a bonnet. 

M Beajde piieitS)r^:$berek wfflre«lao eonjusota^.whoie office it was to 
soll^ dreams sad fs>x^KA evauta, . He. acted . also air a phy sieian, to 
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tli»«te«t on the cmwn. Upon hu Mr he wcon the duB «f .Mmc 
il«fc-«<dOBAd.l(vdt .tte Qjnatir ^■''■'■luiiod ihiSMlf irith foot At 
hfigfa:^ tMiflU» UttwnkiB. Upui Ml thigh ite hoaftpMhtt, 
which is lasleHd 1^ tucking it undei his giidle; tfaa.bMl0tii of his 
p»dub is fringed %itk tqsMlsj by'KayiefiamMUiib ; 

'" The wtHiteB weir i mat of oOTODet or-cftp, ■dmetiines> WMth 
of fita. Their halt id lumilf btrand w[th:ftifiUet«(ib»dfc . The; 



k1m> w^ar a ned^e awl atiiat ornament*. Wh«n (fae fint^nro- 
peau luipriBed FRi Ifidian wrap, the women ia a ^oij went out 
agiinit them, kaanng' in ^wir Ipsn^s ibranoliea of trse* wd olubs, 
and with,l(}u4.cmtati«8 tri^ to A^W^ ^ inr^den." 
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I sttppose iHe miiiinori and customs of the Indxaais wefe quite as 
remarkable as their dress," inqiiired Robert ' 

'* They were very peculiar, certainly," said the settiUr. ** The 
first thing the Indians did with a child when it was bom, was to dip 
it into the nearest stream : it was then bovind mdced to a board. In 
this posture it was kept for several months, fed from the mather's 
breast, and occasionally swung behind her bade,, or hung upon the 
branch of a tree. After the children were taken from the board, 
and suffered to crawl about, their mothers carried them in a different 
manner. In summer they carried them at their backs, taking one 
leg of the child imder their arm, and the connter arm of the child in 
their hand, over their shoulder, the other leg hanging down ; the 
child all the while holding fast with its other hand. 

** Perhaps you would like to hear something about the Indian 
houses," inquired the settler. 

** I should," said Robert. 

'' Then I may inform you that the Indians live in villages, unless 
they are very roving in their disposition. The Indians in Virginia 
had villages which contained from fifty to five hundred &milies. 
Their houses are called wigwams : they are constructed of poles, one 
end of which is fastened into the ground, and the other bent over 
to meet in like manner, both of which are fastened together at the 
top. When a sufficient number has been fixed in this way, they 
are covered with the bark of trees. 

''•-A smaller kind of wigwam was made in a conical form, some- 
thing like a bec'^hive. The windows Were small holes left open for 
the passage of the light. In bad weather they closed these holes 
with a piece of bark* Thti bhimney was only a small hole in the 
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top «f ' tlie wigwiiin. The fiipe is always made in the middle of the 
cabiQ* A mat hung up before the entntnce serves as a door. 

** These hoQses^ as you may w^ imagine^ are not very comfort- 
able : they are cold and smoky. They bear little comparison to Uie 
light and convenient houses you are used to in England, my friend. 
The Indians have no chairs or tables but sit upon skins or mats 
spread upon the ground : these also serve for their beds." 

" I suppose they get their living by fishing and hunting/' said 
Robert. • 

" Yesy" replied the settler ; " and before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans they had fish in such abundance, that the boys and girls 
would take a pointed stick and strike the smaller fish as they swam 
. upon the flats. They also took fish by weirs, as we do. A weir is 
a basket loose and open at one end, and smaller at the other, into 
which the fish were driven, and taken up before they could turn 
round to get back. 

" In taking water or land-fowl, the Indians, with the exception 
of a few, still use the bow and arrow. In killing elks, buffaloes, 
deer, and greater game, they practised what is called fire-hunting : 
that is, a company would* go into the woods any time in winter, 
when the leaves were fallen, and so dry that they would bum rea- 
dily. Having selected a place, they would set fire to the woods in 
a circle of five or six miles compass. When they had completed the 
first round they commenced another, somewhat smaller, within it. 
This operation they repeated until diey could see the game all 
herded together in the middle, ^panting, and almost stifled with the 
smoke. The Indians then retreated to the centre of the- circle, and 
let fly their arrows at. the game, until. they had destroyed all within 

* E 2 
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the oirale. All thu slaagliter wm fivqaently aoM mer^ iW Ae 
■ake of ttw skiast lanniig nou of tke ducumb to patith in die 
woods. Tbur grefit ba&lo it « noUo animil, and We is a repie- 
MDtation of one." 



" I suppose their cookeiy was not equal to onrs," said RolKit, 
" and they had not nrach occuion for cookery books." 
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" T)i«y wsaUif «enAM Ibtir cidiawy opastioni to boiling, nut- 
tag, at hnilMg, (nthu )i>p )o7>*K ^ iiib^ v'' tl>B &"• '" ^ '■yioff 
it Oft •tioiu ni«ed apMl foM ftrlu ov«e or uoMud tha fin ; tUa thoj' 
called bw-iooiiifif. Tluy of eourae ehin tiie auuKab taA plnak th« 
ibwk, but u j<ir fish, tfa?7 wt Aem bmIcb and all. 

" At the praaent tine, inKiy tdJM* of IndaDs laiae ■Areral kindk 
of com, widi both peaa, beans, itr«wb«mes, meloDs, and pueqikiju ; 



xhile from the foreatB they gather cbeflnulfi aod walnuts ia abun- 
dance. As to drink, fomeijy tl^ey used ffatei, latterly rum, which 
the Europeans have taught them ; bat at the present moment tem- 
peiance sodeties are being laitned among them, even in the far 
west. 
" When taldng tb«u meals, you will generally find them stretched 
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upon a mat spread oh the gf^uhd, their legs lying out ^t length 
before them^ and the dish placed between thein. Seldom nMnre 
than two persons' eat <mt of the same dish ; but a« for spoons, theirs 
are not like ours, measuring at least half^a-pint. They laugh at us 
for using so small spoons, which, they say, require to be carried so 
often to the mouth, as to make their arms tired sooner than their 
stomachs. Sometimes a cockle-shell was used instead of a spoon. 

<' Before the arrival of the English, the Indians had no instru- 
ments of iron or steel : instead of knives they made use of shells. 
Their axes were stones sharpened : they were bound to the ends of 
sticks, and glued with turpentine. Their arrows were made of 
reeds, which were fledged with turkey feathers, and headed with 
sharp stones. 

" When Uiey wished to kindle a flre, they rubbed two pieces of 
wood together ; but now a large trade is carried on with them for 
ludfers, which are manufactured in the back States in large quan- 
tities. Their mode of felling large trees was, to make a fire round 
the root, which they kept burning till the tree fell, When they 
felled a tree of which they designed to make a canoe, they burned 
it off the proper length, and then raised it to a convenient height 
upon crutches. It was hollowed by means of fire, and scrapers, 
consisting of sharp stones and shells. They shaped their ends with 
their tomahawks. The making o>f a canoe was sometimes attended 
with great labour. They now build boats often in the English 
fashion, with planks and nails.'' 

Robert was anxious to know something concerning the religion 
of the Indians, knowing that this always influences, to a c6nsi- 
derable extent, the habits, customs, and behaviour of men, whether 



nTBgc or civjlued ; anllie aaked theulstler ^hat notion* tha In- 
diact had of Gckt. 

" They of course knew nothing of the trae Ood; yetthoywere 
&c fo)iti destitate of afttoifd religion, and believed in tbe.Qreat 
Spirit, aa the sooice of all power and good. Some tiibee, upecially 



thon of the Virginia connby,. heliered in a Supreme Being, whom 
Aey called Olue : they xappoaed him to be a bad being, and pre- 
UQted him with many things in sacrifice, sucb aa beasts, fish, and 
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fruity to nake Jodnv kind 4cr ^em; Tib^ Jmd Ait^ikpb Im^t for him, 
and an image or idol set before Mm. • 

'> The IfidiaQs believed in the immortality of die soul, ai^d in tke 
exkiisnce of hbaven And hell^ Tkeir hti^viexi cmi«lstjed oi-A fine 
country whevei 4ipring always prevailed, > and w.h«rct)ttey woald fifid 
an abundance of all sorts of game, and which it would cost them 
little effort to take. Their hell they supposed to be a filthy lake, 
where they would be persecuted day and night with furies, in the 
shape of old women. 

** The Virginian Indians also paid great regard to the corpses 
of their kings and rulers, which th<rf . preserved in the following 
manner : — First they took off the skin, as entire as possible, after 
which they removed as much of the flesh as they were able ; they 
then exposed the body to the sun, and When sufficiently dry they 
again put it into the skin, filling up the vacancies with very fine 
white sand. By this means they were enabled to preserve the re- 
mains of their departed chiefs for a great number of years. They 
then placed them in a wigwam, on a sort of table, ranged side by 
side. An idol was placed in the eentre of the room ; and fcere, night 
and day, ofne of the priests attended, to take care of the bodies, and 
to keep up the fire. 

'* When Bt common person died, they dug a deep Jtole in the earth 
with sharp stakes, in which to deposit ftf body* this being done, 
they wrapped it in skins, and laid it upon sticks in the ground, and 
covered it with earth. 

'' When the buripd was over, the mouming sevrke ooitamanoed. 
Thd^ was conducted by Women^ ifha p^ted their iaoes with ooal 
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and aQ. The mounting coniiited in yelling and howUng, whieli 
were continued for twenty-four botm. 

" And How," said the settler, " I think I have told you enough 
oflliebabita and numners of the Indians ; and, if you will allow me, 
I will have a quiet whiff." Bo Rtying, he filled his ]>lpe, and puffed 
away both sedately and silently. 
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MONKEYS. 



I DARE say my young friends would enjoy a chapter on monkeys. 
They, no doubt, like to see their nimble an tips, tricks, and grimaces, 
whether in the zoological gardens, or on the bear's head, or on the 
organ boy's shoulders. The above cut represents two of the most 
singular species of monkeys, of which, by and bye, I shall say a 
few words : at the present I shall talk about monkeys in general. 

Monkeys are very numerous, and of a great variety of species. 
They are of all families ; forest animals, generally living in trees, 
among the branches and twigs of which they make their way with 
extraordinary celerity. Much of the food of the whole of them is 
vegetable, consisting not of leaves but of fruit, with which the 
forests of tropical countries abound ; but many of the species are 
fond of insects, which they add to their vegetable food, and they are 
by no means nice as to the kinds they devour. 

Monkeys belong to the order of Quadrumaha, or four-handed 
ahimals, as they make use of their feet as hands in leaping from the 
branches of trees, which they do with wonderM agility. In the 
wild woods of the oriental islands of tropical Africa or America the 
monkey is in its place, and here he exhibits all his natural powers. 
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The three principal patches of the gloV, or roonkej lands, as they 
are called by naturalists, are the soath-esat of Asia and the adjacent 
islands, the west and »<nUh of Africa (Sir William Jardine, how- 
eret, in the " Naturalist's Library," places tJiem on the east of 



Africa, and fetches Guinea there for their accommodation), and the 
forests of America, In these grand districts the monkeys differ in 
ippearance from each other, although they agree in some of the moat 
important feattues. 
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The m9n}ut^9 pfitb^ f^stf^ ^oi^i^^n^ ffce px^^eji^y luimenxiSy 
aad .10^ y^.Mg^, lo .Ibei^. s^iima^if^ ; t^^ jkftiU aro-infteit long. 
Tl:^ 4red fjaqnk^y is p9f/of (he .8pf9ief.m9^t kn^W^i-' ^ i) found hi 
Senega}, w^ece ijt inherits the woo^^f ^od i& ,4. yeiy aotiYe lUtle 
animal. Its body is about sixteen or seventeen inches long, and its 
tail nearly the same. Ita hkid tet are larger than the fore ones, 
which is not usually the case in other species. The varied monkey 
is also a native of Africa^ is a clever little ammal» and is the most 
expert pickpocket of all the four-handed race. It can open locks, 
by turning the key ; empty a pocket so gently that the owner cannot 
perceive it, and play a great number of tricks ; while it is more sus- 
ceptible of kindness than any other monkey. 

The Entellus monkey, which is exhibited in the cut descending 
from the tree, with its long tail twined round one of its branches^ 
has been rarely brought to this country, although common and cele- 
brated in India. The specimen which died in the Zoological Qax- 
dens, in the eat^y part of the summer of 1843, was described by 
Mr. Bennet as being very agile and ingenious, and also mischievous. 
To this species the Hindoos are said to pay divine homage. To 
look at him, his sage appearance and whiskered face seem to claim 
some degree of reverence, when in one of his sedate attitudes, which 
he sometimes assumes. The poor Hindoos treat it with the greatest 
kindness and forbearance ; and, in consequence, it is exceedingly 
familiar in the villages of the natives, where it plunders the gardens, 
and even enters the bouses, and ^p8;itaelf. to W!ik:fp^ as it finda» 
wh^th^r the ow^s a^e witjhip 0T^;»9(i; 9a<!^ a^tiiouglti t)fey v» some- 
timef at their mef(Ls^ mi it com^ and seia^es.alajrgesbaie, they 
never offer it any violence. 



Tbcffr » a little momkiy, cali^d Hbe WfaiVef-froiited Monkey, from 
its forehead and a portiotf round the eyes being of a ptiie tt^lte, of 
whkh the Indians of Somth Ameiioa aite very foAnd, They gene- 
aliy keep it in their houses, aiid^their exampk is fcMDwed by the 
missionaries and other persons iiom Earope, Vho take up their 
abode in the distant branehee of the Orinoko. T)aaB animatis par<^ 
ticulady fond of tiding; a«d Humboldt mentions one bdongingto 
the Maypure Indians, mrhieh regulal^ly moiMfted a 'pig every m<mi^ 
iog, and sat quietly on its batkdnrhig l&e greiter part of th^ day; 
while the pig, apparently ^fdite unannbyed by the burden of its lUtle 
rider, collected its food in the savannah with perfect miconeem. 
Another, belonging to a missiottaary, is described as making a dat a 
snbstitate^r k c^axger $ and even at this the little animal did not 
show much resentment. FeUfif Parley i^members that the first 
writing-book he ^Bvist ornamented widi pothooks and hangers, had 
on its cover the representation of a dat 4n 'the arms of a monkey, 
who was making nse of her paws to get some roasting ehesnuts Out 
of the fire. Take care, my youn^ Mends, that nobody make a cat's 
paw of you in like manner. 

A species of mohkey, called th^ Bldek«^head^d Monkey, is also 
represented in the out. It is n(rt a Very large speciies, and is a 
native of 'Guinea, whei^^t perterm's many mad pranks among the 
natives^--^ambering about ihdr rude dwelling^, leaping upon the 
shoulders of their children; chatSeiin^ ahd' screaking, tapering and 
dsDcing in the most 'fhntesdc manner. 

The lierikey whose head is shown among thb treeii, is the Itowl- 
iag Monkey; so called, from iti^'excessi^ hoWlIng ilt all hours 
among the woods : tibieir cries resembllhg &e cries of wild beastil. 
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They are dangi^rcniB ^ cuBlomen '' to meddle with, for they attack 
the ttaveller with sticks, boughs, and even stones, if hard pressed. 
Humboldt estimates their numbers as being not less than two thou- 
sand to the square league, among the woods«r If they are surprised 
upon the gtound, they instantly mount to the highest tops of the 
trees, where nothing but gun*shot or arrows can reach them ; and 
from thes^ heights shower down the dead branches of trees at their 
assailants* And it appears that, even when shot, they have heen 
found hanging dead from the trees, by- their tails, stiffened by the 
death gripe, far above the reach of their human enemies. 

Some stories of monkeys are very amusing. Buffon, the cele- 
brated naturalist, kept one for many years, which he used to make 
a great pet of: his name was Oambo ; and Buffon had attired him in 
a dress coat and breeches, the costume of the period of a hundred 
years ago. In this dress he used to strut behind the philosopher 
in the garden, and imitate him in carrying his cane, and other comic 
actions. Among other objects of attention, Buffon was very fond 
of bees, of which he had several hives, and these he used to attend 
night and morning with great assiduity. By some means or other 
Gambo had got scent of the honey, and determined, on the first 
fitting occasion, to make himself master of a portion of that con- 
tained in the hivesr So, when his master sat ruminating in the 
garden, one fine hot summer afternoon, till he fell asleep, the 
monkey seized the favourable opportunity, and, taking the natu- 
ralist's stick, overthrew the hives, one after another, in the most 
finished style of impudence. The bees, exasperated, butst forth, 
and settling, on the intruder, stung him fearfully ; but, by far more 
nimble than even bees, Gambo ran^ up a pear-tree, whjkh spread its 
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branches on tbe side of the house to a great height* aad from the 
top of thi3 to the roof» and from the roof, to the chimney, where he 
sat in the smoke, and where the bees did not care tp venture* In 
the meantime Buffon was aroused from his slumbersi by a swarm, or 
rather half-a-dosen swarms, of bees about his ears : he awoke, as 
might be surmised, in g^eat consternation ; and, in the terror of the 
moinentt pvlled off his wig, which he dashed about right and left 
till every grain of powder was exhausted. The bees .now settled on 
the phUosopber's bald pate, drove him from his arbour to the house^ 
which they entered through every window, wreaking their vengeance 
on all its inmates ; while Gambo sat on the chimney-top,, grinmng 
and chattering as if he enjoyed the sport, which was only put an 
end to by setting fire to brimstone in the several rooms, which in a 
few minutes expelled the revengeful insects. 

Sir William Jardine relates the story of a monkey, kept by a 
lady, who daily observing the process at the toilette (when painting 
and patching was in vogue, as beards and cigars are at the present 
day), took upon himself to ornament his own face in the style 
adopted by his mistress. He smeared the lip-salve over his beard ; 
powdered himself from head to foot ; laid the carmine on his cheeks, 
nibbing it in with grease, till he appeared more like a full-blown 
rose than a monkey ; and then, to exhibit himself to the best ad- 
vantage, ran up the drawing-room curtains of yellow tabert, and 
making a kind of hood of their folds, . grinned at the astonished 
household, as if proud of his feat, and vain of his personal accom- 
plishments. 

The same gentleman relates, that a monkey, kept by a friend, 
used to light a candle, blow the fire, and strike a light with flint and 
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Bteel, but Adver could be pi^rdled upon to blow thA tinder into a 
flame. This ^monkey had dbifterved bis mast^ «haVe Mmself many 
litnes ; and on one ooeaiion be obtained |K>«5e8iion of tbe kdliidr-boz 
and bnisbi and having made a prodigious lather, i^tleed away at 
bis own face w^ith all th6 adtoifeness of A well pracitised 4>krber, till 
some soap bappehing to get into bis eyes, be flung tbe >box and 
brush at tbe loohing^glass^ and leaping £rom one thing to tbe other, 
took refuge on tbe top of- a clock-^case, moaning piteoosly till the 
pain was assuaged. But never for tbe future oould be be prevailed 
on to ebow bis face in a glass, or to bondle a brush. 

There are many other interesting stories about monkeys, which I 
isball be glad to tell my young friends at a future time ; 'btit for tbe 
firesent must refrain froih tre^ssing farther upon the very Kttiited 
space of the magazine. 



,0^^^m^^*^^^^^^^t^^^0^m^^*^>^^^ 



PARLEY'S- ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 
No. III. 



SpHiso Cometh, my little spring flowers ; sweet, good, dear little 
cbildien, whom Peter Parley loves aa he loves the buds of spring. 
The rough winds and the howling gales will soon he succeeded by 
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flowrets and young leaves, and balmy air, and fleecy clouds, and 
sunny showers. 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the season's bier ; and, ah ! there is 
one of them — the primrose. See how it peeps from yonder mossy 
southern bank, pale and motionless, not wagging its sweet head ; 
so hushed and still is the atmosphere, that there is not even a play- 
ful breeze around to fondle the flowrets in its soft embrace. This 
darling flower, this early child of spring, that comes before the 
swallow dares, and takes the winds of March with beauty, is my 
peculiar favourite. I never meet with a tuft of them for the first 
time, but there goes to my heart an intense feeling of their calm and 
innocent loveliness : they are to me worlds of young and fresh- 
bursting life ; dear pledges of the renewed existence of nature. 
They tell me of the vernal joys that are at hand just waiting me. 
This feeling I experience at every returning season ; it is connected 
with every early association. I delight to follow and trace it far 
back into childhood ; and old Peter Parley wishes he was a boy 
again. 

But a truce to these feelings. Let me to the times and seasons. 
Everything now is busy. In the fields labourers are ploughing, 
and trimming the hedges. In the hollow lanes you hear the tink- 
ling of the gear of the horses, and the clear voices of the lads calling 
to them. The busy caw of the rookery comes upon the ear, and 
the first meek and fearful cry of the young lamb. The hares are 
hopping about the fields, and the bees are beginning to buz about. 
The inhabitants of the villages are in their gardens ; some clearing 
away rubbish, some turning up the light and fresh-smelling soU, 
amongst the tufts of snow-drops and yellow crocuses, which every- 
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where abound ; and the children, ten to one, are peeping into the 
first birds' nest of the season ; the yellow hammer's, or the hedge 
sparrow's, or perhaps the clay-built blackbird's in the holly tree. 

March begins with a festival, the anniversary of St. David, the 
tutelary saint of Wales. With the ancients it was named from 
Mars, the god of war. Our Saxon ancestors called the month of 
March Lenct Monat, that is. Length Month ; because the days did 
then first begin in length to exceed the night. Dr. Sayer says, the 
Saxons called it also Rhed Monat, a word derived from some one 
of their deities to whom sacrifices were offered in March : others 
derive it from R«d, the Saxon word for council ; March being the 
month wherein wars were usually undertaken by the Gothic tribes. 
The Saxons also called it Hlyd month ; from Hlyd, which means 
stormy ; and in this sense March was the stormy month. 

St. David, or, in Welch*, Dewid, was son of Xantus, prince of 
Cardiganshire ; brought up a priest ; became an ascetic in the Isle of 
Wight ; afterwards preached to the Britons ; founded twelve monas- 
teries ; ate only bread and vegetables, and drank milk and water. 
He is said to have confuted the heretics of his age ; for which St. 
Dabritius, Archbishop of Caerleon, resigned his see to St. David, 
which see is now called St. David's. 

There are many miracles related of St. David, in the early le- 
gends. In one it is related, that he stood on the ground and prayeid, 
vhen it rose into the form of a hill, while a snow-white dove from 
heaven descended and sat upon his shoulders. On the top of the 
hill a church was afterwards built, which remains to this day. 

I dare say my young friends have observed Welch people wearing 
leeks upon this day. The custom is derived from St. David, who 

F 2 
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caused tlie Britons, nndei King Cadwallader, to distinguish them- 
selves from their enemies, during a gteat battle, wherein the; oon- 
quer«d the Saxons by virtue of bis prayers. 

The 18th of March is the anniversary of St. Edward, called the 
Martyr. This is the English king who was stabbed in the back 
with a da^er, by order of bis step-mother, Elftida, while drinking, 



on horseback, at the gate of Corfe Castle, in the Isle of Purbeck. 
He spurred bis horse, which plunged him into a deep marsh, and 
there be died of bis wounds, in the year 979. It is said that bif 
body was discovered by ft pillar of light, and buried in Worlbam 
church, and worked miracles. His name is in the Church of Eng- 
land calendar. 
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It is an historical fact, that the wretched contriver of King Ed- 
ward's murder passed the remainder of her -days in dismal horror, 
and her nights brought no repose from the afflictions of her con- 
science. She obtained a kind of armour, formed of crucifixes, 
wherein she encased herself; performed penances, built monasteries, 
and died universally abhorred. The treachery of the crime created 
a universal distrust : no one would drink without security from him 
who sat beside him, that he was safe while the bowl was at his 
Hps ; and hence is said to have led to the customary expression at 
table, ** I pledge you," and to the ** drinking of healths," as it is 
termed. 

On the 20th of March the sun enters the constellation of Aries, 
or the Ram, which is the first zodiacal sign ; and this day is con- 
sequently the first day of spring. 

Aries, or the Ram, as a zodiacal sign, is said to have been de- 
rived by the Greeks from the Golden Fleece, brought from Colchis, 
by Jason, about 1263 years before Christ. But as it is a hiero- 
glyphic on Egyptian monuments, it is no doubt of higher antiquity, 
and symbolises that season when sheep yearn their lambs. The 
people of Thebes slew a ram in honour of Jupiter Ammon, who 
personifies the sun in Aries, and is represented by ancient sculpture 
with the horns of a ram on his head. The Hebrews at this season 
sacrifice a lamb, to commemorate their deliverance from Egypt. 
Aries, or the Ram, was the ensign of the tribe of Gad. 

Our ancestors began their year about this time, and not without 
reason ; for they had for it the sanction of a divine command. To 
the Israelites it was commanded that this should be the beginning 
of the sacred year* Their civil year begins in September ; and they 
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continue to observe the command ; having an almanack foonded on 
the complicated motions of the nin and moon. That the yeai should 
begin either at the vernal or spring equinox, good reasons may be 
givep ; but for our taking tiie first of January for the commence- 
ment of ttie year, nothing more can be said than the old theme — 

" Sic Tolo sic jubeo, itet pro ratiane Tolimtu ;" 
irhich I leave my Latin friends to construe. 



STORY OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 



I DABE >ay most of my young readers hare heard of a country called 
Switzerland. If they have not, I would advise them to refer to the 
map of this couDtry, in any good Atlaa, and to lead about it in any 
good Geography. When they have spent half-an-hour in this way, 
they may come and spend another half hour over this stury. 

Switzerland forms a mountainous territory in the centre of Eu- 
rope, occupying the west of the great range of the Alps, which divide 
France and Germany from Italy. France is on the east; Germany, 
and more particularly Swabia and the Tyrol, on the south and west ; 
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the Italian States, Milan, Piedmont, and Savoy, on the sottth. It 
is about 200 miles in length, and forty in breadth. 

The surface of S^tzerland consists almost entirely of mountains 
and lakes : the mountains are separated by deep valleys or narrow 
plains, which form the basins of lai^e rivers. Hence there is great 
variety of climate ; for while the valleys beneath are scorched by 
the intense rays of the sun, perpetual winter reigns on the heights 
above. 

The principal mountains in Switzerland are Mont Blanc, 15,000 
feet high ; mounts St. Bernard, Rosa, Simplon, and St. Gothard. 
The great rivers which water the surrounding regions, either take 
their rise in Switzerland, or are swelled by the mountain streams of 
that country. The Rhone flows through the deep vaUey at the 
foot of the Italian chain, and is swelled at every step by numberless 
torrents dashing down the sides of the mountains. The Rhine 
has its first course among the mountains of the Tyrolese frontiers ; 
but on touching the German plain, it spreads into the wide and 
beautiful Lake of Constance. 

The lakes of Switzerland are large, although none of them have 
that vast extent which entitles them to be classed as inland seas. 
The smiling valleys and cultivated hills which form their immediate 
border, with the mighty mountains which tower behind them in 
successive ranges, till they terminate in icy pinnacles, rising above 
the clouds, produce a union of the sublime and beautiful, which no 
other part of Europe, or, perhaps* the world, can rival. 

Peter Parley travelled into Switzerland — I will not say in what 
year; and his principal journey was to the Hospice, in the mountain 
caUed the Great St. Bernard. This saint was supposed to have 
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been a native of Saxony, and descended from the noble family of 
Menthon. He governed the institution for nearly half a century, 
and died in 1008. The building has been twice destroyed by fire. 

The mountain has a road over it, which I need not tell you is 
one of the most dangerous passages of the Alps, between Switzer- 
land and Savoy. In these dreary and desolate regions, where the 
winter endures for eight or nine months ; where the thermometer 
sinks to twenty degrees below the freezing point ; and where, even 
in the latter end of June, the ice and snow are of prodigious depth ; 
many human beings owe their preservation to the humanity of the 
monks who are stationed at the Hospice of St. Bernard. 

On a beautiful morning, about the middle of June, I quitted my 
residence on the shores of the Lake of St. Geneva, on a pedestrian 
excursion to the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. The landscape, 
which nature has here embellished with all the beauteous tints that 
belong to her, is extremely grand. Village spires, ancient castles, 
dense masses of wood, broad expanses of water, waterfalls on every 
side, embellish the landscape. The road leads towards the village 
of Martignay, and is a long avenue of oak and walnut trees, clothed 
on either side by mountains of stupendous height, and broken at 
the sununits into every variety of form. Sometimes I beheld vast 
hollows, many miles in extent, filled with snow, and forming the 
eternal glaciers of the Alps : at other times, boundless ranges of 
bhck peaks towered for many thousand feet above my head. Down 
their sides streams of water— a portion of the hundred tributaries 
of the Rhone-— descended sparkling in the sun-beams, and leaped 
from rock to rock. 
A sudden bend in the road now changed the scene with the 
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abniptness of magic. Ranges of verdant terraces were seen rising 
above each other with the most beautifiil regularity. Then again, 
as 1 got a little farther, I came into an amphitheatre of mountains, 
in which the verdant plain beneath formed the arena. . On one side 
a high mass of bare rock reared itself into a series of fearful preci- 
pices, like the shape of a gigantic throne, descending on the oppo- 
site side in a similar manner. In another direction, Mount Baron, 
covered with foliage for about two-thirds of its height, shoots up its 
square glittering summit of naked granite, that, broken into all the 
picturesque representations of turret, tower, and bastion, looks like 
the vast impregnable fortress of a castellated town. 

On reaching St. Maurice, I soon found out that I was about to 
, pass into another canton, by the custom house officers' application 
for passports. But still nature seems to have set a barrier between 
the two cantons. On one side rears a high mountain, called the 
Dent de Morell, and on the other, Dent de Midi ; the latter of 
which looks like an immense mass of the purest loaf sugar. They 
contract the valley to such a degree, as scarcely to leave sufficient 
space for the river and the town, which is built close to the water's 
edge. 

The weather, which had been highly favourable during the com- 
mencement of my tour, now suddenly changed. Violent and con- 
tinued rain compelled me to pass the night in the cottage in which 
1 had taken shelter. The loud roaring of a cataract greeted me as I 
sallied forth from my resting-place on the following morning, and 
in a few minutes I found myself under the celebrated cascade of the 
Yallanche. The water being now swollen to thrice its usual vo- 
lume, it fell with a deafening noise through a deep furrow worn in 
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the difi) for a distance, reckoning firom the nunmit, of two hundred 
feet. The river, alighting upon a projecting ridge of rock, and con- 
ceotcating itself there, tumbles headlong, in a vaat unbroken torrent 
of tbout eighty feet in length, exactly reKmbling the continnooB 
descent of wreaths of the purest snow. 

As I stood contemplating this magnificent spectacle, the sun 
Imike forth ; and its rays, reflected upon the clouds of white mist 
that were thrown up on every side, produced a series of beautiful 
ninbowH, that rose above each other until they reached the summit 
ofthefaU. 



I now came to Martignay, at which the ascent of the St. Bernard 
ma; be said to commence. It is eight leagues distant Irom the 
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hospice. The town is chiefly remarkable for the magnificent scenery 
by which it is encircled ; for its immense hotel, chiefly supported by 
English travellers ; and for its magazine of fossils, where specimens 
of mineralogy and botany from the surrounding mountains, as well 
as poles, shod with iron at the head, and at the other end tipped 
with the chamois' horn, may be purchased as dear as the purchaser 
pleases. 

I must now tell you a little concerning the river that passes the 
town. It is called the Drance ; at all times a rapid stream, but 
now, swollen by the previous rains and the melting of the snow, 
roared with terrific impetuosity along the channel which it had worn 
at the bottom of the cliffs, on the left of the winding road. On the 
right, vast pieces of rock, slightly imbedded in clay, lay scattered 
over the abrupt slope of a mountain that rose many feet above my 
head. Over the gulf recline two wooden crosses, with inscriptions, 
of prayer for the souls of two unfortunate muleteers, who had been 
killed by the falling masses of stone. The death of one of these 
men was attended with rather extraordinary circumstances. He 
was descending the mountain with a companion, who rode behind 
him on the same mule. A large fragment of stone, loosened by the 
rains, came thundering down the precipice, and, dashing upon his 
breast, laid him dead in the road : his companion miraculously es- 
caped unhurt. 

A few miles from this spot, a scene of such terrible sublimity 
presents itself to the traveller's eye, that neither pen nor pendl is 
equal to its delineation. The dark and frowning clifis towered on 
either side of the Drance to a prodigious height, exhibiting the ap- 
t^earance of having been rent into ten thousand fragments. A large 
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portion of tliese maMes edll hang luapended over the road, locnely 
piled upon each other, in awfiil insecurity, many thousand feet 
aboTe my head. Immense blocks, ihattered by their &11 into formi 
terrifically grotesque, and many thouiand torn in weight, have be«n 
hnried into the bed of the rivet, which, as if maddened by thece 



impediments, dashes on with the rapidity of lightning, boiling, 
luuing, roaring, and casting its coiling foaming waves across the 
path. 
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As I looked up, forests of ancient pines reared around me in 
majestic grandeur, or lay prostrated and crushed by fragments of 
rock, to whose passage they offered an ineffectual resistance. A 
little farther on, a tunnel, about one hundred paces in leng^, has 
been pierced through the solid stone, with incredible labour and 
expense ; it is called the Gallerie de la Monnoye. 

The scenery now for a short time assumed a more cheerful aspect. 
Villages, corn-fields, and woodlands, affording an agreeable relief to 
the desolation that preceded them. Passing along the road, the 
pale, cold, spectral summit of the Mount St. Yelan first appeared 
in sight, seeming to point out the position of the convent, and the 
termination of my pilgrimage. Eighteen miles of painful ascent 
had considerably exhausted my strength ; and on quitting St. Pai, 
I seemed to have passed the Jast human habitation. My spirits 
sank in proportion. The evening was gloomy ; and that intense 
cold so prevalent in the neighbourhood of the convent, began to be 
sensibly felt. The path, too, was decidedly indistinct, and so en- 
cumbered with loose stones, and intersected by mountain torrents 
pouring down the mountain sides in every direction, that my pro- 
gress became slow and painful. I had entered the regions of per- 
petual cold. It was now eight o'clock in the evening. 

The snow lay in vast ridges on every slope, and gradually formed 
a frozen bridge, many hundred yards in extent, over the furious 
torrent that still roared at my side. I had totally lost the track ; 
and as I sat upon one of the fragments of stone scattered in vast 
quantities over the brown and barren moss, which forms the sole 
vegetation of this barren spot— ^which is called the Valley of Deso- 
lation — those small bells, usually attached to the mule's bridle, 
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sounded upon my ear, and in a few moments afterwards an old 
Swiss, of singularly primitive appearance, came in sight. 
*' How far from hence to the Hospice of St. Bernard ? " 
" Seven miles ; five of which lie over the snow." 
" By what hour, think you, I can reach it to-night ? " 
'* To-night, Monsieur ? " repeated he, shaking his venerable grey 
locks. " Look at that river (pointing to the Drance) that casts its 
spray upon the path ; it never thus overflows its banks unless when 
the snow above is considerably thawed. You would sink up to the 
middle at each step. Pass the night at yon cottage (pointing to a 
building I had not before observed), and take advantage of to- 
morrow's frost.*' Laying his hand on my shoulder, he added, 
'* Excuse my freedom ; but I am an old man, and know the nature 
of these mountains well. No stranger, after yesterday's rain, could, 
unaccompanied by a guide, effect his passage in the dark. If you 
escaped the river and the precipices, you would perish with cold in 
the snow." 

Thanking the old man cordially, I made my best of the way to 
the cottage, where I was hospitably entertained with bread and thin 
poor milk by the inhabitants ; and resumed my journey on the fol- 
lowing morning. Soon I got beyond the range of vegetation ; and 
a beautiful cascade, rushing from the white snow cliffs, formed itself 
into numerous little rills, clear as crystal. I now began to feel a 
violent pain in my eyes and head, with oppression at my chest, and 
shortness of breathing ; which, added to previous fatigue, made me 
feel the less able to proceed. But I thought of Martin's well-known 

lines — 

" If at once you don't succeed, 

Try, try, try again :'* 
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So I crossed and re-crossed the torrent a dozen tunes, by wading. 
I plunged through the fields of melting snow, sinking up to the hips 
at every step. The print of the mules' feet, the only guide, after 
continuing sufficiently distinct for a small distance, wholly ceased 
on the brink of some yawning chasm, and obliged me to retrace my 
steps. 

Benumbed with cold, and oppressed by symptoms of that drowsy 
stupor which is the constant attendant of violent exertion in elevated 
positions, I was suddenly startled by the appearance, at an abrupt 
turn of the tract, of two small gloomy*>looking buildings, standing 
within a short distance from each other, and presenting their gable 
ends to the path. In the centre of the nearest, and at about three 
feet from the ground, was an aperture, closed by a grating of massy 
wooden bars, and retained in its position solely by an iron bolt, 
which shot into the heavy frame- work. I had read and heard much 
of the manner in which the bodies of those unhappy beings are dis- 
posed of, who, fainting with toil, or overwhelmed by the thundering 
avalanche, annually perish upon this passage. 

A horrible presentiment now filled my mind that the dreadful 
chariiel house was before me. I could not refrain from shooting 
back the bolt by which the door was closed. The heavy grating 
fell to the earth ; and going in, found myself trampling on heaps 
of human bones, some bleached to the most perfect whiteness, others 
still covered with portions of black and withered fiesh. 

Fragments of clothes, that once covered these grinning dead, lay 
scattered around ; and at the &rther end of the building, opposite 
to the entrance, was the body of a man seated against the wall, and 
enwrapped in a shroud carefully knotted upon his breast. His bead, 
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!till covered with a ptofnsion of dark hair, reclined opon his left 
shoulder, and his arms were croaaed upon his bosom. The flesh of 
ihe whole body, although nearly black, was undecayed ; the features 
gtill distinct, but horribly distorted, and the teeth exposed from ear 
to ear, by the tailing away of the lips, seemed to grin in a fearAil 
Diuiner, like those of a wretch writhing uuder the tortures of the 



I cannot describe my feelings at this horrid sight, and was glad 
enough to get out lif the place, I then proceeded to examine the 
adjacent hovel, which looked equally desolate. It was the Maison 
de Refuge for tiavellera overtaken by the snow storm. At the 
up|>er end a stone bench extended from aide to side, on which is 
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sometimes placed a small basket containing food and wine. It was 
now choaked with the remains of a fallen avalanche, and filled with 
a disgusting death-like smell. 

I did not feel inclined to stop a moment in this situation, but 
quickly scrambled my way to the foot of the precipice, covered with 
snow, immediately below the hospice. The wing of an extensive 
light-coloured buQding now attracted my attention. I instantly 
felt my strength and spirits renewed ; and by thrusting my arms 
up to the elbows in the snow, contrived to scramble to the summit. 

When I had arrived at the middle of the ascent, the most la- 
borious of the whole journey, .three of the majestic dogs of the 
establishment rushed down, and halting at the distance of two or 
three yards, regarded me with evident looks of pleasure ; then with 
a deep-mouthed bay, that made the mountains re-echo, they darted 
up the steep to announce the arrival of a stranger guest. 

The good old prior of the convent received me on the steps, 
where, panting with fatigue and benumbed with cold, I faltered 
forth the pro form^ request of repose and hospitality. 

" Come in, and be happy," he immediately replied, with a bene- 
volent smile ; and ringing a loud peal on the convent bell, he di- 
rected a domestic to show me an apartment — ^with an admonition 
that it was the hour of dinner, and that the soup was on the table. 

This last annoimcement was exceedingly pleasant to my ears, 
and made the tears come into— my mouth ! 

The refectory, or dining-room, is a large wainscotted apartment 
containing an enormous granite stone reaching to the ceiling. 
Among the small number of books, I noticed the '' Intellectual 
Calculator.*' Two paintings decorated the wall ; one the portrait of 
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m abbot, and the other that of the Viigiii, with the in&nt SaTtour 
holding a bunch of three chemea ; probably intended by the paintor 
u an emblem of the Tiinity. 

When we arose from the table, grace vaa repeated ; the monka 
thee ilowly retired, and I waa left alone to amnae myself with the 
album of the coQTent, in which I aaw the names of' Byron, 'Woidi- 
worth, Southey, and Montgomery ; and to which I added that of 
Peter Parley. 

The same night a tremendous storm of thnnder, lightning, bai], 
and snow, made the mountun ring with echoes, such as I had never 



heard before. This prevented my leaving the Hospice ; bnt in the 
moniing the scene was bright and cloudless, and, after breakfasting 
with the prior, and dropping a &ee-will oSering into the box placed 
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for that purpote in the church, I took my leave, impresied, like 
many othert, mth respect for thistruly Chiiatian society. 

If the ascent of the snowy precipice on which the Hospice of St. 
Bernard is erected was slow and toilsome, my descent was suffi- 
ciently npid. I lost my iboting on the frozen surface, and was 
precipitated to the bottom, fortunately at the expense of only a few 
slight braises. A walk of eight hours brought me again to Har- 
tignay ; and the following morning I proceeded on the tour I had 
originally projected. 



TALES ABOUT THE INDIANS. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" The Indiana have been very unjusUy treated at times," said the 
wttler ; " and the Btoiy I am about to relate to yon will show you 
u'lndiau's revenge. - 

" There was a man, by the name of Warrington, who lived neB:r 
the preaent town of Concord, in New Hampshire. His house was 
made^f logs, lud pleasantly situated in a small valley by the Nde 
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of a little river. It was seven miles from the dwelling of any white 
person, and the road to the nearest settlement lay through the thick 
forest. 

" But although Mr. Warrington dwelt in a place so lonely, he 
did not feel his solitude. He had a wife and two children ; these he 
loved very much, and they saved him from feeling that he was 
alone. 

" The two children were both of them girls. One, named Jane, 
was nine years old ; the other, named Laura, was but five. They 
were both very pretty, and, what is better, they were very good 
children. Jane was rather too fond of wandering in the woods, and 
was a little impatient if her mother would not allow her to ramble 
in them when she felt inclined ; but of this fault she was cured, in 
the way I am about to tell you. 

** Not far from Mr. Warrington's house there was an Indian, by 
name Shaumut. He lived in a small hut made of the branches of 
trees, covered with red turf. He was, on the whole, a good and 
friendly man, though, like the other Indians, he dwelt in the forest, 
and lived in a wild and savage manner. 

" Now it happened that two bad white men, who lived at the 
setdemenc, seven or eight miles from Mr. Warrington's, knowing 
that he lived alone, determined to rob him of what they could get 
Accordingly, one night they came into his house, and carried off 
several articles of considerable value. They took what money he 
had, his best clothes, and many other things. They then left the 
house, and, the whole fiimily being asleep, they escaped in safety. 

** The thieves now went towards Shaumut's house, taking care to 
drop one or two of the articles as they passed along. This was done 
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that, if in the morning the articles should be found, Shaumut might 
be suspected of the robbery. 

** When Mr. Warrington arose in the morning he discovered the 
theft. It was then the custom to lay every misfortune to the In- 
dians, and every crime that was committed was of course set down 
to their account. It was but natural, therefore, that Mr. Warring- 
ton should impute the robbery to them. After thinking of it for a 
little time, he determined to go to Shaumut's house, and see if he 
could discover the truth. While he was on his way, he found the 
articles which the rogues had dropped, and immediately concluded 
that Shaumut was the thief. 

** He now turned on his heel, and went back to his house. He 
then repaired to the white settlement, and told the people what had 
happened. All agreed that Shaumut was the robber ; and no per- 
sons were more positive than the two white men who had themselves 
committed the crime. 

*' It was determined that Shaumut should be instantly punished ; 
and four men, armed with guns, returned with Mr. Warrington to 
his house, for the purpose of carrying this scheme into execution. 
They waited until it was dark, and then repaired to the scene of 
action. Shaumut's house, as I said before, consisted of sticks, 
covered over with sods. It was a kind of hut called a wigwam. 
There was no door, but the people passed in and out chrougli a 
small hole, by creeping on their hands and knees. 

** It was about nine o'clock, on a summer's evening, that War- 
rington and his companions surrounded the red man's hut. The 
Indian, with his wife and two children, were already asleep. Not 
thinking of danger, they were all reposing on their bear-skin beds, 
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enjoying their rest, which the hardy labours of their life rendered 
doubly sweet. 

'* Suddenly the silence of the night was broken by the sound of 
a musket. Shaumut heard the noise, and creeping out of his wig- 
wam, was met by Mr. Warrington, who charged him with the theft.- 
Shaumut denied the charge. * Theft,' said he, * is the white man's 
crime. The red man's hand may wield the tomahawk, or pull the 
bow-string, but his fingers cannot steal.' 

** But, in spite of this declaration, Warrington and his friends, 
believing that the Indian was guilty, drove him and his family from 
their house, and then set it on fire. At the same time they told 
him to leave the place, and never to return to it. Thus the poor 
savage was forced to see his dwelling-place consumed, his wife and 
children without a shelter, and his own name branded with crime. 
But he said nothing. He gloomily plunged into the forest, and, 
followed by his family, disappeared from the little valley where he 
had so long dwelt. 

'* More than a year had passed away, and the events which I 
have just related were forgotten. At this time it became necessary 
for Mr. Warrington and his wife to go to the village which I have 
before mentioned. They set out early in the morning, with the 
intention of returning at night. Having given strict charge to their 
children to remain at home, they felt no anxiety, but went on their 
long walk with light steps and merry hearts. 

" They had not been gone long, when Jane proposed to her little 
sister to take a short walk in the woods. Laura objected to this, 
because their parents had told them to stay at home. But Jane 
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said there could be no hann in it : they would go but a little way, 
they would soon come back, and nobody would know it. 

" Laura at length consented ; and the two girls set out upon a 
ramble, with tlie intention of returning very soon. But the day 
was very pleasant, and, it being now autumn, the trees were shed- 
ding their nuts in great abundance. The squirrels, who were lay- 
ing up their winter store, were leaping from bough to bough, and 
filling the forest with their merry voices. 

'' The two children went on and on, and two or three hours 
glided insensibly away : at length Laura, whose heart had been ill 
at ease during the walk, reminded her sister that they must return. 
Accordingly they set out to go back, but they soon missed their 
way. 

" They wandered about for some time, and neither dared to say 
to the other that they were lost But at length they looked in 
each other's faces, and began to cry. For some time they remained 
at the foot of a tree, lamenting their disobedience, and expressing 
their anxiety to each other ; but by and bye they arose, and, ex- 
cited by their fears, they walked on as fast as the thick trees and 
bushes would permit. 

" At last the day began to fade, and night gradually settled over 
the woods. The voices of the birds died away ; the chattering of 
the squirrels ceased. No sound was now heard but the crackling 
of the leaves and sticks beneath the feet of the wanderers ; but 
these now seemed a great deal louder than before, and their hearts 
beat at the sounds they had themselves created. But still they 
pushed on, until the darkness, with the thick woods, rendered it 
impossible for them to proceed. 
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'< Overcome with fatigue tbey sat down, and both of them wept 
bitterly. Seated by the side of a rock, and folded in each other's 
arms, they remained until sleep came to their relief. With the rock 
for a pillow, they slept till morning ; and so quiet and innocent did 
they seem, that the birds came around them, and a robin alighted 
upon Jane's shoulder. In this situation he began his song ; but the 
loud note he rung in the ear of the sleeper awoke her from her 
dream. 

** She sprang upon her feet, but for a moment she could not 
recollect where she was. On looking abound, she perceived the 
thick woods ; and then glancing her eye at little Laura, who was 
still sleeping, she remembered their dreary situation, and the tears 
again filled her eyes. 

'^ While she was standing by her sister, hesitating what course to 
pursue, she heard a crackling in the leaves, as if some one ap- 
proached. Her first feeling was that of joy, for she believed that 
her father was coming to her relief ; but what was her terror when 
she observed a huge black bear approaching with terrible ferocity. 
Jane, dreadfully alarmed, screamed wildly, and the bear, startled by 
the unusual noise, made a pause. 

" At the same moment Jane and her sister, impelled by a sense 
of danger, which gave wings to their feet, rushed forward with the 
impetuosity of lightning through the entangled branches of the 
forest, tearing and wounding their arms, legs, and feet, with every 
struggle. 

** The bear soon recovered from his surprise ; and, after snuffing 
the air for a few moments in the direction the children had taken, 
dashed with a spring through the thick covert before him in pursuit 
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□f the fngidTEs, Still the poor children headed the ferodous beatt, 
lod heard his gruff pandugs, inuffings, and growliags, as he pressed 
upon them. At every moment their breath grew shorter, and the 
bear nearer ; ready to make a meal of them, as the wolf was of tba 



" Jane now, nearly exhausted, turned holdly upon the bear, 
while her sister clung to her garments in the greatest terror. She 
gave a bold yell of defiance, as her last resource. The bear, how- 
tvet, advanced undismayed: he opened his hairy arms, and his 
moDth grinned with aavage anger ; bis sharp teeth glittering througk 
bis blade fur. 

" He settled himself for his leap, and prepared for the death hug. 
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Jane and her sister sank to the earth, and hid their faces in their 
pinafores. At this moment a shot was fired, and the hear fell. 

** The poor child looked up — ^the hear was dead; but what was 
her dismay when she saw an Indian come rapidly up to her, and 
discovered himself to he no other than Shaumut. Knowing what 
had happened between her father and him, she expected that the 
angry savage would put Laura and herself to death. But we shall 
see that the red man's revenge was of a very different nature. 

" I must now tell you that the parents of the children returned 
at evening, and found their house vacant. In vain did they call 
for Jane and Laura : in vain did they search the woods, and shout 
from every little hill around the valley. The night was spent in a 
fruitless search, and the morning came, but still the children were 
not to be found. 

** The succeeding day had passed ; and the disconsolate parents, 
after a sleepless night, were sitting at their open door. Suddenly 
Shaumut appeared before them with Jane and Laura. He stood 
apart, and witnessed the meeting of the parents with their children. 

** When the first tears and kisses were over, the Indian placed 
himself before Mr. Warrington, and said : — ' White man, listen. 
You supposed I had done you wrong. You were mistaken. But 
still you set my wigwam on fire, and sent me and my family to seek 
a home beneath the cold shelter of the oak. You drove me from 
the land of my fathers, and bestowed upon me the name of robber 
and thief. Behold a red man's vengeance. I met your children in 
the wilderness : I could have carried them away, and made your 
heart desolate, as you have made mine ; but I did not do it. I have 
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bionght your children back. I restore them to 7011 — and now I 
uy farewell.' 

" The red man dien turned away ; and, before Mr. Warrington 
coold make any reply, the Indian was lost amid the thick branches 
of the Vceet." 



SOMETHING ABOUT THE ZEBRA. 



Here ii s pictnre of one of the moat beautiful animals in creation— 
the Zebra ; which is in character something hetween the horse and 
the ass. It ia found in all the warmer parts of Africa. The an- 
cients called it a hone tiger ; really by no means an inappropriate 
name, as it resembles the tiger in all its heautiftil markings. 

It is mentioned in ancient writers, that there were brought from 
the islands of the Erythrean Sea some horses of the sun, which were 
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coloured like tigers. It is also said tliat, upon certain occaaionsy 
the kings of ancient Persia used also to sacrifice a horse of the nm^ 
as an expiatory offering of a very sacred character. 

Diodorus Siculus (who, hy the way, knew how to tell a good 
round fib when it came in his way) says, that zebras were brought 
from the country of the Troglodytes, or men who dwelt in caves ; 
which were near neighbours to the men without heads, and the men 
with only one broad foot, which they were in the habit of using as 
a parasol, lifting it above their heads when sleeping, to keep the 
sun from scorching them. 

Be this true or not, there is sufficient evidence to prove that the 
zebra was well known in ancient times, but it never appears to have 
been domesticated. 

In a state of nature, the zebra is rather larger than an ass. It is 
a very handsome animal, as regards shape. To the figure and 
giace of the horse it adds the light elegance of the stag ; and the 
black and white bands with which its body is ornamented, are 
arranged with such wonderful symmetry, that we might almost be 
disposed to imagine that rule and compass had been employed in 
their formation. These alternate bands are narrow, side by side, 
and exactly separated ; they extend not only over the body, but the 
head, thighs, feet, legs, and even the tail, is also ornamented with 
them. In the female these bands are alternately black and white, 
but in the male black and yellow, but always of a lively and bril- 
liant tint. 

In their native plains zebras assemble in large herds, and add 
much to the interest of places whose character is otherwise both 
tame and dreary. They are still found within several districts of 
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the Cape colony. But they appear to be mote numerous £Eurther 
into the interior. 

The Hottentots* and Btishmen of South America, hunt the zebra 
with great assiduity, in order to feed ou its flesb, which they esteem 
a dainty ; and the skin, besides iits beauty, is firm and compact, and 
used for many domestic purposes. The zebra, although much 
hunted, is not a very timid airimal, but it is rather of unsteady 
temper, and very prone to biting and kicking. It has seldom been 
tamed. 

There was one in the Tower of London which would suffer a boy 
to be set on its back, without eithei biting or kicking; audit was 
sometimes in the habit of going to the canteen for a draught of ale, 
of which beverage it was particularly fond. But its heels were 
in general pretty ready, and by no means less dangerous, afUr 
the ale. 

As to taming this animal, I am of Opinion that there is no animal 
that may not be tamed, if taken very young, and properly treated ; 
and nothing would please old Peter Parley more than to see the 
Queen of England drawn in her state coach by twelve beautiful 
full-sized zebras. It would be a noble sight ; and notwithstanding 
the beauty of our young monarch, would bear to be looked upon 
even in the light of her soft bllie eyes. 



PARLEY'S ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 

No. IV. 



APRIL. 

"'KB, open, delicate spring I Fresh leaves and flowws come and 
w^t the dead season's bier ! Come, sweel primroses and cowslips, 
™ni the mossy bank or clefted nook ! Come, gentle winds, and 
wadle the flawrets in your soft embrace : kiss them till they burst 
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into fulness of blossom I Come, bright sunshine, and cheer the 
hearts of little boys and girls I Birds, sweet birds, sing over them ; 
gladden them as they go to and return from school, and make them 
happy, merry, joyous, and delighted, as spring itself ! Alas ! make 
much of youth, dear children. Poor old Peter Parley often wishes 
he was a boy again, and could play marbles, and bowl a hoop, and 
play leap-frog, prisoner's base, and cricket — but that may not he. 
Old men are like mills that cannot work for want of wind. Yet 
there are still, for old men, delights, recreations, and jolly pastimes, 
that will fetch the day about from sun to sun, and rock the tedious 
year as a delightfUl dream. 

And though the sunshine, which was once so bright, 

Be now for ever taken from the sight ; 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, or glory in the flower ; 

I will not grieye, but rather find 

Some glory in the strength that lies behind. 

But I am garrulous. Let me • say a word in soberness about 
April, or I shall make my readers April fools. The word April is 
derived, as most of you perhaps know, from aperire, which signifies 
to open ; because seeds germinate, and flowery begin to blow. It 
is the most juvenile of the months, the sweetest month of all the 
year ; and now— 

Along eaeh hedge and sprouting bush 

The flinging birds are blest; 
The linnet green and speckled thrush 

Prepare their downy nest. 



i 
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On the naxta bed the plain* luppty, 
The joaag Iambi, cilTea, and oows, 

Aniid the green hilli baab^ng lie, 
Like ipota orUngeting anow*. 



Th; open'd leaiea and ripen'd buda 
Tbe ouckoo makea bia choice ; 

And ahephardi, in the greening woods 
Firat beat bia cheering voice. 

And to tb7 tipen'd bloiaoming boveii 

The nightingale belongs ; 
And, ainging to thy parting houta, 

Eeepa night awake with long*. 
h2 
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With thee the swallow dares to come. 

And cool his sultry wing; 
And urged to seek his early home, 

Thy suns the martin hring. 

O, lovely month ! be leisure mine 

Thy early mate to he ; 
Though May-da]^ scenes may brighter shine. 

Their birth belongs to thee. 

So think, my young friends, of the gushing month of April ; and 
recollect, too, that this month is a symhol of human life — alternate 
sunshine and showers, warm winds and cold hreezes : ending like 
life, also — in brighter days. 

The first of April is the most celebrated of all the days in this 
month ; being the day in which idle boys and girls, and sometimes 
idle men and women, think themselves privileged to make each 
other fools. Many a youngster has gone to the Tower ditch to see 
the lions washed ; but, alas ! there is now no ditch, nor lions, so 
that joke is spoiled for ever. " Pigeon's milk " is, too, I believe, 
rather scarce — '' elbow-grease " is certainly so : since it has been the 
fashion to give servants a better education, and to teach them in 
what useful knowledge consists. Often has Peter Parley heard the 
salutation — 

** Sir, there is something out of your pocket.'* 

" What, my good boy V* 

" Your hand, Sir. Ah, you April fool ! " 

** I beg your pardon. Sir, but you have something on yonx 
face^i 
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" Indeed, my man ; what is it ? " 
" Your nose, Sir." 



And then again, *' Oh, you April fool." 

The custom of making " April fools " seems to belong to the 
remotest antiquity, and to be common to nearly all nations. The 
April fool among the Swedes is Torreen. In Lisbon, the people are 
privileged to pour water on the heads of passers by, and to throw 
powder in their face ; which being done together^ is thought the 
perfection of wit. The Hindoos, also, at their Hule festival, which 
occurs at the same period, make a part of their diversions to consist 
of sending people on errands and expeditions, that are to end in 
disappointments, and raise a laugh at the expense of the persons 
sent. 

The April fool, among the French, is called '' un poisson 
d'Avril ;" and the tricks are numerous among Parisians. It also 
prevails all over the continent ; and perhaps there are more fools 
made on this day than in all the other days of the year. A neigh- 
bour of mine, who is a haberdasher, a very conceited fellow, makes 
bis boast that for these ten years successively he has not made less 
tban a hundred April fools. Well, all I can say is, it is a pity he 
bas not something better to do ; for, by his own reckoning, he has 
told a thousand lies during this time. 

But enough of foolery. Let us look at some other days of this 
month. One of the most celebrated is Easter Day, which generally 
happens in this month, and which, be it remembered, is always the 
first Sunday after the full moon which happens upon or next after 
the twenty-first day of March. 

Easter Day. It. was kept by the Saxons in honour of their god- 
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dess, Oeaster. In the Catholic Churchy high mass is cdehrated, 
and the Host is adored with the greatest reverence* . The word host 
is derived from tlie Latin word hosHa^ signifying a victiin* Pro- 
testants keep the day in a sacred manner, and celebrate by it the 
resurrection of our blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus Chiist, who on 
this day triumphed over death, and rose again, that we might also 
rise again* 

Easter Monday is a grand day with all holiday people, and no- 
thing delights me more than to go out on that day, just to look at 
the thousands of happy faces. In London the streets axe thronged 
with persons of all classes, '' going a pleasuring ;'* sovne to the 
museums, some to the picture galleries, but the greatest numbers, 
by far, to Greenwich and Hampton Court — almost too cold for pic- 
nics, but go they will; and thousands of poor delicate females, 
stored up in milliners' shops, or in close rooms, - singing the death 
song of the shirt, catch colds that last through the whole summer, 
the ensuing winter, and kill them in the spring* But then Green- 
wich hill has such attractions ; and the roll down it is so bewitehing, 
that few can forego the pleasure of it ; and away they go in throngs, 
and shoals. Steam-boats are crammed, ears crammed likewise — and 
the park is soon crammed also ; and the poor unfortunate donkeys 
on Blackheath are the only animals not benefited by the holiday — 
but to them it is indeed a " black Monday." Good little children, 
if any of you who read this should go to Gbreenwich, do not, as you 
love Peter Parley, encourage, by your pence, the cruel beatings 
to which these poor animals are subject by their heartless driven. 
Can it be pleasure for you to ride the poor beast, while your ears 
are assailed and your back is shook by the etanial thumpings of 
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faary cddgels on the nether parti of your bniiied iteed. Enjoy 
Tonnelvu, my deu children, but do not let your pleaioTe be 
founded npoo the pain of others. 



the mamscrt of the Danea in England, under £thelb«rt; but it 
more likely celebrates the final extinction of the power of tbew 
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people. It used to be the coatom, and still ia, in some places, for 
the people to lay ropes across the roads, to intercept passengers, and 
to pull them off their horses, till they paid a slight fine. This 
custom is, however, fast wearing away in England. 

The season now progiesses wonderfidly. If we happen to be 
wandering forlih on a warm still evening, during the last week of 
tliis month, and passing near a road~stde orchard, or skirting a 



little copse close by some rural bridge, on return ftom out twilight 
ramble, we may chance to be startled firom our musings by a sound 
issuing from among the distant leaves, that scares away the silence 
in a moment, and seems to put to flight even the darkness itself. 
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TliiB is the nightingale'! voice. The cold spells of winter, which 
lud kept him so long tongue-tied, and frozen the deep foontaini of 
his heart, yield before the mild breath of April, and be is joyoua 
once more. It is as if the flood of song had been swelling in his 
breast ever since it ceased to flow, and were now gushing forth un- 



coDtcollably, aa if he had no will to control it ; for when it does stop 
for a space, it is suddenly, aa for want of breath — high perched upon 
tlu tall fir-trees. 

In OUT climate, the nightingale nerer singa for more than six 
veeka, banning usually the laat week in April. I mention this. 
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because many who would be delighted to hear him, do not think of 
going to Usien for his song, till after he has ceased to sing. I be- 
lieve it is never to be heard after the young are hatched. 

But now the pretty-looking blackcap first appears, and ponrs 
forth his tender and touching love-song — scarcely inferior, in a cer* 
tain plaintive inwardness, to the autumn song of the robin. The 
mysterious little grasshopper lark, also, runs whispering within the 
hedge-rows ; the redstart pipes prettily upon the apple-trees ; the 
gold-crowned wren chirps in the kitchen garden, as she watches for 
the new sown seeds ; and, lastly, the thrush, who has hitherto given 
out but a desultory note at intervals, to let us know that he was not 
away, now haunts the same tree, and frequently the same branch 
of it. 

Now come the caterpillars in swarms, particularly in the quickset 
hedges, lying in ambush ; and now, also, comes the feast of the 
sparrows — for it has been observed, that a single pair of sparrows, 
during the time they are breeding their young, will destroy about 
four thousand caterpillars weekly. They likewise feed their young 
with butterflies and other winged insects, which, if not destroyed in 
this way, would be productive of millions of caterpillars. Thus 
sparrows are eminently serviceable to vegetation. 

The 23rd day of April is the festival of St. George the Martyr, 
the " patron " saint of England. He was called by the Greeks 
the Great Martyr ; and several churches were dedicated to him at 
Constantinople. He is said to have been a great soldier, and was 
chosen by our ancestors as the tutelar saint of England, under tli6 
first Norman kings. Under his name and ensign, our Edward III* 
instituted the most noble order of knighthood in Europe ; whick 
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institation was fifty years before that of St. Michael, in France, and 
eighty years before that of the golden fieece, in Spain. But Russia 
also clanns this saint. for a patron, as well as England. His figure 
oooozs in all the churches, represented, as usual, riding upon a 
horse, and piercing a dragon with his lance. This device also forms 
part of the arms of the Russian sovereign. 

The story of a saint, or a deity, spearing a dragon, was known all 
over the east. Among the Mahometans, a person called Grergis, or 
Geozge, was revered as a prophet ; and similar emblems have been 
discovered among many barbarous nations of the oriental world. 
Whether these nations took it from the Greeks, or the latter from 
them, cannot be ascertained any more than the real history of such 
a personage. 

St; George is reported to have been bom at Cappadocia : that he 
went with his mother into Palestine, of which country she was a 
native, aiid returned to Rome, where he was promoted by the Em- 
peror Dioclesian ; to whom he resigned his commissions and posts, 
when that emperor waged war against the Christians. There are 
many old ballads in honour of the patron saint of England. In the 
ronuaice of the '* Seven Champions of Christendom," St. George's 
performances exceed that of the other champions* 

The story of the encounter with the dragon is as follows. St. 
George had arrived at a city of Lybia, called Sylene. Near this 
city was a stagnant lake, or pond, like, a sea, wherein dwelt a 
dragon, which was so fierce and venomous, that he terrified and poi- 
soned the whole, country. The people, therefore, assembled to slay 
him ; but when they saw him, his appearance was so horrible, that 
they fled. Then the dragon pursued them, even to the city itself; 
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and the inhabitants were nearly destroyed by his very breatii» and 
suffered so much, that they were obliged to give him two sheep 
every day, to keep him from doing them harm. At length tlie num- 
ber of sheep became so small, that they could only give him one 
sheep daily ; and they were obliged to give him a man instead of the 
other. At last, because all the men might not be eaten up, a law 
was made that they should draw lots, to give him the youth and 
infants of all ranks ; and so the dragon was fed with young gentle- 
folks, and poor people's children. Then the king was very sorry, 
and begged the people to take his gold and silver instead of his 
daughter ; which the people would not accept, because it was ac- 
cording to his own law. The king wept very much, and begged of 
the people to give the princess eight days before she should be given 
to the dragon to be devoiured. The people consented ; and when 
the eight days were gone, the king caused hia daughter to be richly 
dressed, as if she was going to her bridal ; and having kissed her, 
he gave her his blessing, and the people led her to where the dragon 
was. 

St. George had just come, when he saw the princess ; and de- 
manding why she was there, she answered, " Go your way, fait 
young man, that you perish not also.'' Then again St. Greorge 
demanded the reason of h^r being there, and why she wept ; and 
endeavoured to comfort her. And when she saw he would not be 
satisfied, she told him. Upon this St. George promised to deliver 
her; but she could not believe he had power to do her so greats 
service, and therefore again* begged him to go away. 

While they were talking, the dragon appeared, and began to ran 
towarda them ; but St. Greorge being on horseback, drew his sword, 
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ani signing himself with the cross, rode violently, and smiting the 



dragon with his spear, wounded him so sore, that he threw him 
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down. Then St. George called to the princess to bind her girdle 
about the dragon's neck, and not to be afraid : and when she had 
done so, the dragon followed, as it had been a meek beast and a 
debonayre ; and she led him into tiie city : which when the people 
saw, they fled for fear to the mountains and valleys, till being en- 
couraged by St. George, they returned ; and he promised to slay the 
dragon, if they Would beHeye and be baptised. Then the king was 
baptized, with upwards of fifteen thousand men, besides women and 
children. St. George then slew the dragon, and cut off his head, 
and the people took four carts, and drew the body with oxen out of 
the city ; and the king built a church, and dedicated it to our Lady 
and St. George. 




Ill 
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CHAPTER V. 



I AM now about to tell you a true story of the connection some real 
Christians had with the Indians ; very different indeed from scenes 
that I have formerly desctibed. You must know, then, that King 
Charles 11., in consideration of a considerable sum due from the 
crown, for the services of Admiral William Penh, granted to his son, 
the ever memorable Willianl Penn, and his heirs, for ever, a great 
tract of land on the river Delaware, in America. When he came to 
this country to take possession of it — considering the Indians as 
strictly the owners of the soil, his ideas of love and justice woijld 
not permit him to lay claim to any portion of it, without their con* 
sent, nor until he had given them what they considered an equi- 
valent. 

In the month of August, 1682, Penn, accompanied by several 
friends, embarked at Deal, on board the Welcome, a ship of three 
hundred tons burden. The passengers, including himself, were not 
more than one hundred* They were chiefly Quakers ; and most of 
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them from Sussex, in which county his house, at Warmington, was 
situate. 

Soon after Penn's arrival on the American coast, he proceeded, 
accompanied hy his friends, consisting of men, women, and young 
persons of hoth sexes, to Coaquaunoc, the Indian name for the place 
where Philadelphia now stands. On his arrival there, he found the 
sachems and their trihes assembling. They were seen in the woods 
as far as the eye could carry, and looked frighti^l, both on account 
of their number and their arms. The Quakers are reported to have 
been but a handful in comparison, and these without any weapon ; 
so that dismay and terror had come upon them, had they not con- 
fided in the righteousness of their cause. 

It appears that, although the parties were to assemble at Coa- 
quaunoc, the treaty was made a little - higher up, at Shackamaxon, 
where Kensington now stands, just in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
There was at Shackamaxon an elm tree of prodigious size : to this 
the leaders on both sides repaired, a2)proaching each other under its 
widely spreading branches. 

William Penn . appeared in his usual clothes ; he had no crown, 
sceptre, mace, or sword, or any insignia of eminence.' He was dis- 
tinguished only by wearing a sky-blue sash round his waist, which 
was made of silk net- work, and which was of no larger dimensions 
than an officer's, military sash. On his right hand was Colonel 
Markham, his relation and secretary, and on his left his friend Pear- 
son; after whom followed a train of- Quakers. Before him were 
carried various articles of merchandise, which, when they came near 
the Sachems, were spread upon the ground. He held a roll of 
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I^chment, containing the confirmation of the treaty of purchase 
and amity, in his hand. 

One of the sachems, who was the chief of the Indians, then put 
upon his head a kind of chaplet, on which appeared a small horn. 
This, as among the primitive eastern nations, and according to 
Scripture language, was an emhlem of kingly power ; and whenever 
the chief who had a right to wear it, put it on, it was understood 
that the place was sacred, and «the persons of all present inviolable. 
Upon putting on this horn, all the Indians present threw down their 
bows and arrows, and seated themselves round their chiefs, in the 
form of a half moon, on the ground. 

The chief sachem then announced to William Penn, by means of 
an interpreter, that the nations were ready to hear him. 

Having thus been called upon, he began. *^ The Great Spirit," 
he said, ^' who made him and them, who ruled the heaven and the 
earth, and who knew the innermost thoughts of man, knew that he 
and his friends had a hearty desire to live in peace and friendship 
with them, and to serve them to the utmost of their power. It was 
not their custom to use hostile weapons against their fellow-crea- 
tures ; for which jreason they had come unarmed. Their object was 
not to do injury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to do 
good." After these and other words, he unrolled the parchment, 
and, by means of the same interpreter, conveyed to them, article by 
article, the conditions of the purchase, and the words of the com- 
pact, made for their eternal union. Among other things, they were 
not to be molested in their lawful occupations, even in the territory 
they had sold ; for it was to be common to them and the English. 
They were to have the same liberty to do all things, that the £n- 
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glish bid. If any disputes should arise between the two, they 
should be settled by twelve persons, half of whom should be English 
and half Indians. He then paid them for the land, and made them 
many presents beside, from the merchandise that had been spread 
before them. Having done this, he laid the roll of parchment on 
the ground, observing again, that the ground should be common to 
both people. He then added, that he would not do as the Mary- 
hmders did, call them children, or brothers only ; for often parents 
were apt to whip their children too severely, and brothers sometimes 
would differ. Neither would he compare the friendship between 
them to a chain ; for the rain might sometimes rust it, and a tree 
might HbJI and break it ; but he would consider them as the same 
flesh and blood as the Christians, and the same as if one man's 
body were to be divided into two parts. He then took up the 
parchment, and presented it to the sachem who wore the horn on 
the chaplet ; and desired him and the other sachems to preserve it 
carefully for three generations, that their children might know what 
had passed between them, just as if he had remained himself with 
them, to repeat it. 

The chief sachem answered William Penn in a speech of some 
length, in which he expressed his content with the sale of the land, 
and of his desire that friendship should continue between the red 
and white men as long as the sun and moon should endure. 

Thus was made the celebrated treaty ; and very differeht indeed 
was the conduct of Penn to that of Americus, Almagro, Pizarro, 
or Cortez. " This," says a celebrated writer, " was the only treaty 
Qade between these people not ratified by an oath ; and perhaps the 
only one that was never broken.'' 

I 2 
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The great elm tree, under which this treaty was mode, became 
celebrated from that ddy. When, in the American war, the British 
general, Simcoe, was quartered at Kensington, he respected it ; and 
when his soldiers were cutting down eviry tree for fire-wood, he 



placed a sentinel under it, that not a branch might be touched. Id 
1812 it was blown down ; when its trunk was converted into caps 
and other ardcles, which were kept as sacred memorials. 

The identical roll of parchment given by William Penn to the 
Indians, was shown by their descendants to some English officen, 
some years ago ; and what shows the scmpulous adherence of the 
Indians to tlieir own engt^ements, is, that long after the descend' 



ints of Pean ceased to possess political influence in the state, in 
oiniparatively recent times, when the Indian character was confess- 
edly lowered, by tlieir intercourse with the whites, and they were 
ioitigated, both by their own injuries and the arta of the French, to 
oiake incursions upon Pennsylvania, the Friends were still to them 
a lacred people. While the tomahawk and scalping knife were 



nightiy doing their dreadful work in every surrounding dwelling, 
■heirs were untouched : while the rest of the inhabitants abandoned 
their houses, aad Bed to the forts for safety, they found more per- 
fect security in that friendship, which the wisdom and virtue of 
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Penn had conciliated, and which their own disinterested principles 
made permanent. 

To show the just dealing of William Penn, I may relate another 
true story of him. William Penn, soon after this treaty, visited 
England ; and on his return to America, he was informed of a por- 
tion of very rich and valuable land, which was not included in the 
purchases he had already made of the Indians. He sent to the 
sachems, to know whether they would sell it him. They replied, 
it contained the graves of their ancestors, and they were much at- 
tached to it. But since their " white father *' had been so good as 
to come back and live with his red children again, they would sell 
him some of it. 

An agreement was then made that, for certain English goods, he 
should have as much of the land as could be walked round in one 
day by one of his own young men, beginning and ending at certain 
specified rivers. 

A young Englishman, remarkable for his feats in walking, was 
chosen to accomplish this task ; and he performed so long a walk, as 
equally to astonish and mortify the Indians, who had not the least 
idea that a white man, or any other man, could have walked so 
much in one day ; for it amounted to nearly seventy miles. 

When the sachems came to receive their pay, they made no com- 
plaint ; but Penn noticing the dejection of their countenances, in- 
quired the cause. One of them replied, " The white father's young 
man had cheated them." 

Penn told them the terms of the bargain-— which of course was an 
overreaching one, and next door to a cheating one^ if not worse — 
asked them how they had been cheated? The Indian replied. 
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" White brother made too big a walk." Some of tbe pertona re-' 
muked, that tbe Indians ought to he made to Btand to their bar- 
gain, Penn, bowever, took a just view of the case, and liberally 
pud them what they thought was tbe full value of the land. O I 
tliat tradespeople, and all who have to live by buying and telling, 
vonld take a lesson from William Penn, and remember that over- 
reaching in a bargain is quite as bad aa cheating. 
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No. I. 

The kings of England are not among the most virtuous of men ; 
and many stories of them would exhibit little else than tjnanny, 
craftiness, injustice, and depravity, not common to them only, but 
to the times in which they lived. Yet there are, from time to time, 
rays of light beaming upon the dark ])age of history, to cheer the 
student, and to show that goodness had not entirely taken her flight 
from this earth ; and that there always did exist, even in the most 
tyrannical of governments, some who were resolved to do right, in 
spite of might, and to uphold the supremacy of the laws. 

The picture represents a young man in the act of being seized bj 
some attendants. In a chair, holding the rod of office, sits a judge ; 
beneath him, probably, the clerk of the court ; and around him the 
officers of justice. The judge here represented is Judge Grascoyne, 
and the young man struggling with the attendants of the court is 
Henry, Prince of Wales, son of King Henry IV., and afterwards 
King Henry V. 



TALES Of THE KINOS 

If my young friends have read English hislory, they will know 
by what crooked ways Henry IV. came to the ibione of England, 
and how craftily and how cruelly he retained that throne ; and how, 
although a usurper, auecesB seemed on ail occaaioiis to follow his 
They will know, also, that, although fiill of political 



wisdom, he was not happy ; and although always succeasfdl, the 
crown he had ohtained never ceased to gal] his acting head. 

Nor was this all his trouble : for even the cares of government, 
the fear of secret foes, the pangs of a aleeplea 
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weight of sorrow for sin, are not so bitter to the heart as an mi 
and rebellious son. So thought the prophets and pattiarehs of old ; 
and I have no doubt but some of my readers have also read» thitf 
'* the eye that mocketh at his parents shall be plndud out by the 
ravens of the valley, and that the young eagles shall eat it.'' And 
this was literally the fact under the Jewish law ; for disobedient 
children were taken without the city, and there stoned to death — 
their dead bodies being left for the birds of prey to devour. And 
Natural History teaches us, that the eyes are the first parts of the 
body these creatures peck at. 

Prince Henry was a disobedient son, and cared little about his 
father : — perhaps he saw that his father was a bad roan^ and did not 
respect him. But whether this was the case or not, it is true that 
he cared little for his station in life, and loved to associate with the 
most worthless and most vicious characters. He not only rioted 
and drank with men of bad repute and of broken fortune, but is 
reported to have joined robbers in plundering wealthy travellers on 
the highway, for the purpose of obtaining funds to pay for his ex- 
cesses. 

Shakspeare, who in this, as in many other cases, has written 
faithfully, makes Falstaff exclaim to this young prince, *' Rob me 
the Exchequer, Hal ;*' but the prince, as it appears, robbed the 
subject ere the crown could find its way into the Exchequer. 

On one of the many occasions in which Prince Hal's turbulent 
companions had disturbed the public peace, certain of them were 
indicted for their misconduct ; and Prince Henry attended their trial 
in the Court of King's Bench. The facts of the case were clearly 
established ; and the prince in vain endeavoured to show that his 
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companions were not guilty. But the judge was inexorable, and 
passed a severe sentence upon them ; which so enraged the prince, 
that he had the audacitj to strike the judge. Gascoyne immedi- 
ately ordered him to be taken into custody, and put him in confine- 
ment. How long he remained there history does not inform us ; 
but, I have no doubt, long enough to give him time to reflect. In- 
deed we are not sure that this very severity of the judge did not lay 
the foundation of that change of character which afterwards took 
place in the young prince. 

On the very day that Peter Parley is writing this account — viz. 
the 20th of March — did King Henry IV. die, in the year 1418, the 
victim of crime and remorse, and wholly deprived of his reason. 
He was only forty-six years old, being just in the prime of life — 
and yet a worn out man. 

The rebellious prince was now called to the throne ; and, as the 
best means of showing his sorrow for his past follies, began a new 
life for the future. He dismissed all his old companions, conmiand- 
ing them, on pain of imprisonment, to keep at a certain distance 
from the court. Most men were surprised by this wise conduct, 
and all were gladdened by it. Judge Gascoyne, however, had some 
misgivings concerning his former imprisonment of the reigning mo- 
narch ; but Henry soon dispelled all his fears : for at the first court 
be took the judge by the hand, applauded him for his firmness, and 
exhorted him to hold the scales of justice vdth the same equal hand ; 
as the surest method of exalting the character of the judge, and of 
adding to the true glory of the king. 

We have at the present time a young Prince of Wales ; and I 
trost those around him vrill take good heed not to let him have his 
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own way, I have seen him two or tliree times, and a dear, sweet 
little child he seems. When he becomes King of England — which 
I trust will be a long time to come — may he be as great a morsl 
hero in England, as Henry V. was a military one. May he be u 
ambitious to improve and make happy bis people, aa Henry was to 
conquer bis enemies ; aa fond of peace as Henry was of war. That 
future generations may bless his name, and hand it still farther down 
to posterity, as that of " Albert the Good," is Peter Parley's sin- 
cere prayer. 



SOMETHING ABOUT GOATS. 



Of all anJT ngl " teaied ibr domestication, goats are the most pictu- 
resque; they are also the most lively in their manners, and moat 
budy in their constitutions. Of all four-footed animals with hard 
hoofi, they are the most suie-footed. They are inhabitants of the 
rocki, the tenants of the mountain top and the precipice ; hrowzing 
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wpoti food wbkh is inaccessible to any other animal. They are, 
par exeeUeneCf a climbing animal ; hence the ancients chose Capri- 
coTBy or the goat, to represent that sign of the zodiac which the son 
occupies during the greatest depth and utmost severity of the north- 
em winter. 

Goats are found, in one or other of their species, in almost every 
region of the world ; and they greatly vary in appearance, according 
to the climate in which they live. In some countries their hair is 
long and soft ; in others, shaggy. In some other countries, again — 
as, for instance, on the northern slopes of the Himmaleh mountains 
— there are goats which are furnished with two sorts of hair ; one 
which is rough and bristly, calculated for throwing off the heavy 
snows which fall upon their upland pastures during the winter, and 
another which is shorter, of a finer staple, and superior nature. 
The animals thus provided are the Cashmere goats, being those 
which furnish the materials of the splendid shawls known by the 
name of Cashmere. 

Goats, in all their varieties, are remarkably healthy and whole- 
some animals. Among their native rocks they browse upon vege- 
tables, much too hard for almost any other of the ruminant animals ; 
and it is understood that almost any plant is wholesome to them, 
and that even those of a poisonous nature do them no injury. The 
flesh of male goats is somewhat hard, and strong in flavour ; but 
that of the females, when in a tolerable condition, is very good, and 
forms a delicious stew. The milk of goats is reckoned superior, in 
many respects, to that of any other animal ; it contains less oil, and 
on this account it sits lighter upon the stomach. Hence consump- 
tive persons are often told to go to the goat-feeding districts. 
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The akin of the goat appeari to have been early used as an ar- 
ticle of clothing ; and the first cloth, or, rather, felt, which wu 
nude b; the northern nationB, appears to have been chiefly formed 
of the hair of the animal mixed with shorter far, matted together, 
ud ati&ned with the gum of trees, so as to be proof not only 
against lie weather, but, in a great measure, against the weapon* rf 
^ir enemies. This species of garment is 7ery frequently tMaiti 
to by the ancient poets and historians. 



The wild goat is chiefly found in the eastern mountains, in those 
of Caucasus, Persia, and various parts of Hindoatan. The common 
goat is found in almost every quarter of the world, though in con- 
uderable variety in the several districts. In general there is a 
irueahle resemblance between the domestic goat and the wild goat 
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of the mountaia rocks ; but the male is of an inferior size, and the 
hair is of a coarser texture. . 

Goat-skin is used for many purposes in the army : it forms the 
cover of the dragoon's holsters, and used to form the knapsack of 
the foot soldier. The whitjBSt wigs, those -which give the lawyer a 
sufficiently snowy head without the unseemly addition of hair pow- 
der, are made of goats' hair, bleached and baked. The skin of the 
kid is also manufactured into gloves, while the hoofs and horns are 
used in other manufactures. 

There is one thing I would here wish my young readers to at- 
tend to — namely, not to plague or tease the animal should they 
meet with it. It is a common practice, and is sometimes attended 
with dangerous results ; as, when greatly irritated, goats have been 
known to do mischief* But, independent of the danger, I would 
have my young friends bear in mind^ that it is exceedingly wicked 
for them at any time to affiict, in the slightest degree, the meanest 
of Grod's creatures. 



PARLEY'S ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 
No. V. 



loTous, beauteous, laughing month of May, with thy bright sunny 
iniiles, twinkling grass, and glittering streams. Hail to thee, not 
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for the sake of the old and weary, now relieved from their wintery 
cough, as poor old Peter Parley is — but for the sake of those now in 
the May day of existence, who are ready to drink the full tide of 
the joyous time, and revel in its glories. 

The spring is now complete. The winds have done their work ; 
the genial rains have mellowed the March-dried earth. Clear crys- 
tal mornings : noons of blue sky ; and white cloudy nights, in which 
the plaintive moon seems to be looking at the stars like a young 
shepherdess at her flocks, or a bird of Paradise among the flowers. 

Now the trees and bushes are putting forth their soft fans ; the 
lilac is in full blossom ; the meadows are thick with the bright 
young grass, running into clouds of white and gold, with daisies and 
butter-cups ; the earth in woods is now shaded, and in dank and 
dark places is spread with yellow and blue patches of primroses ; 
violets open among the mossy roots of old trees ; lilies of the valley 
nod their welcome to' the little wren, as she twitters upon pendant 
branches. In the gardens, stocks, columbines, hyacinths, peonies, 
all come forth to welcome the kind sun, who kisses them with 
beams of love, as a father would his long lost children. And the 
birds — oh, I must give you the Song of the Thrush ; for I am sure, 
if she could put words to her music, it would run thus : — 

SONG OF THE THRUSH. 

May, sweet May, again is come, 
To break the spell of winter's gloom 1 
Children, children, up and see 
The first burst of her gaiety. 
Ob the laughing hedge-rows' side 
She appears in all her pride. 
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Blossoms pendiDt hug uonnd ; 
Jewel flow'n begem tli« ground ; 
£Tei7 bnnoh uid ewy tree 

H31 ind d«le ue Ma;*! own tKMorM: 
Youths rejoice in sportiTe meuarm. 
Join the birdi in choni* gayg 
■Welcome, welcome, men; Jfay ! 



Up, iweet children, we will go. 
Where the fragmit riolaU gtowt 
In > Jojiful company, 
We the bursting flowers will se«. 
Up, with hearts ss bright ss morning, 
LoTe sad peace joor souls adorning. 
like the genial spring, b» kind, 
With cheerful thought and bappj inlnd t 
z 2 
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Incense bata jaut haarti uiie, 
Like bdmy fMgnnae, to the ikiiii ; 
And, giil; d4iMriDg, ^e sweet pniu 
To Him nho narki yoai wilks uid ways. 

Join the hirdi in ohnmi ga; ; 

Weloome, neloome, merry May! 



In May, every field with hedge-iows and bushes is a bird mea- 
dow. During the middle and latter part of the Tsmal season, the 
bunnesa of nest making takes place; and the first biooda aie 
hatched, fledged, and fly, before the dose of the period, during 
which time the male birds are in fiill song. 

The insects of this seasoa are numerous, and there are certain fiae 
days in which thousands of species make their appearance. The 



early sulpbnr butterfly, which is the first in the last season, is now 
seen every fine day, and is followed by the tortoisesbell, the pea- 
cock, and, lastly, by the white cabbage butterflies ; while the grass- 
hopper may be teen in the tall dark grass in hedge sides. 
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Nov the gardens glow and teem with the richest flowers. The 
bright ultruoarine Una of the cynoglossum omphalodes (there's & 
tud name for you), and the veronica chanuedrys (there's another), 
rovers every bank in Hay, and the blue harebell and the yellow 
crowfoot are common ; the monkey poppy, too, smiles upon us. 

Towards the dose of this month the weather gets wanner, and is 
generally fine and dry, or else refreshed by showers. The bios- 
■oms of the fruit bees gradually go off ; the grass in the meadows 



gets high ; and by the first week in June, the setting in of the 
nlstitial season ia manifested by the blowing of a new set of plants, 
and the abaeoce of dark night. Little childien are often seen sitting 
on some grassy hillock, looking at the frisking birds. 
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The first of May, called May-day still, used to be a high holiday 
in England ; and our usages on this day retain the character of their 
ancient origin. 

The Romans commenced the festival of Flora on lihe 28th of 
April, and continued it through several days in May. Our neigh- 
bours in France were great observers of May-day, and a May bough 
was annually presented before the principal door of the church of 
N6tre Dame. 

In England the maypole was always erected on the 1st of May, 
and round it the lads and lasses of the towns or villages used to 
dance " righte merrilie." The old ma3rpole was generally painted of 
various colours, and on it was usually hoisted the English ensign, 
or the banner of St. George — ^a white pennon, or streamer, em- 
blazoned with a red cross. The fetching in of the may-pole is thus 
described by an old author : he says — 

" Their chiefest Jewell they bringe from thence is their maiepole, 
whiche they bringe home with greate veneration, as thus : they have 
twentie or fortie yoke of oxen, every oxe having a sweete nosegaie 
of flowers tied on the tippe of his homes ; and these oxen drawe 
home this maiepole, which is covered all over with flowers and 
herbes, bounde ronnde aboute with stringes from the top to the 
bottome, and sometimes painted with variable colours, with two or 
three hundred men, women, and children, following it with greate 
devotion. And thus being reared up, with handkerchiefes and 
flagges streaming on the toppe, they strawe the grounde aboute, 
binde greene boughes aboute it, sett up sommer houses, bowers, 
and arbours hard by it ; and then frtU they to banquet and feaste, to 
leape and daunce about it, as the heathen people did at the dedica- 
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tion of their idolles, whereof this is a perfect patterne, or rather the 
thynge itself." 

The maypole is up. 

Now give me the cap, 
I'll drink to the garlands around it ; 

But first unto those 

Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crown' d it. 

Herrick. 

Of the manner wherein a May game was originally set forth. 
This is the scene as it was performed hy the household servants and 
dependants of a haronial mansion, in the fifteenth century : — 

" In the front of the pavilion a lazge square was staked out and 
fenced with ropes, to prevent the crowd from pressing upon the 
performers. Six young men first entered this square, clothed in 
jerkins of leather, with axes upon their shoulders, like woodmen, 
with their heads bound round with large garlands of ivy leaves, in- 
terspersed with sprigs of hawthorn. 

" Then followed six young maidens of the village, dressed in blue 
kirtles, with garlands of primroses on their heads, leading a fine 
sleek cow decorated with ribbands of various colours, interspersed 
with flowers, and the horns of the animal were tipped with gold. 
These were succeeded hy six foresters, equipped in golden tunics, 
with hoods and hosen of. the same colour, each of them carrying a 
bugle horn. 

Now came, attired in a grass green tunic fringed with gold, Peter 
Lanavet, the baron's chief falconer, who represented Robin Hood. 
His hosen were party-coloured, blue and white ; he had a large 
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garland of rose buds on his head, a bow bent in his hand, a sheaf of 
arrows at his girdle, and a bugle horn depended therefrom. He 
had also a sword and a dagger, the hilts of which were both em- 
bossed with gold. Fabian, a page, as Little John, walked by his 
side, and Cecil Cellerman, the butler, as Will Stukely, at his left. 

" To these ten others attached themselves, who were habited in 
green garments, bearing their bows bent in their hands, and their 
arrows in their girdles. Then came two maidens, in orange coloured 
kirtles, with white courpies, strewing flowers, followed immediately 
by the Maid Marian, elegantly habited in a watchet coloured tunic, 
reaching to the ground, oyer which she wore a white linen rocbet 
with loose sleeves, fringed with silver, and very neatly plated ; her 
girdle was of silver baudekin, fastened with a double bow on the 
left side ; her long flaxen hair was divided into many ringlets, and 
flowed upon her shoulders ; the top part of her head was covered 
with a net- work caul of gold, upon which was placed a gariand of 
silver, ornamented with blue violets. She was supported by two 
bride-maidens, in sky coloured rochets, girt with crimson girdles, 
wearing garlands upon their heads of blue and white violets. 

** After them came four other females, dressed in green, with gar- 
lands of violets and cowslips. Then Samson, the smith, as Friar 
Tuck, carr3ring a huge quarter-staff on his shoulder ; and Morris, 
the mole-taker, who represented Muck» the miller's ton, having a 
long pole with an inflated bladder attached to one end. And after 

them the 

MAYPOLE, 

drawn by eight fine oxen, decorated with scarfs, ribbons, and flow- 
ers, of divers colours ; and the tips of their horns were embellished 
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with gold. The rear was closed 1>y the hobhy-hoise and the 
dragon. 

" When the maypole was drawn mto the square, the foresters 
sounded their horns, and the populace expressed their pleasure by 
shouting incessantly, until it reached the place assigned to its ele- 
vation ; and during the time the ground was preparing for its recep- 
tion, the barrier at the bottom of the inclosure was open, for the 
villagers to approach and adorn it with ribbons, garlands, and flow- 
ers, as their inclination prompted them. 

" The pole being sufficiently ornamented with finery, the square 
was cleared from such as had no part to perform in the pageant, 
and then, amid the reiterated acclamations of the spectators, the 
woodmen and the milkmaids danced round it according to the rustic 
fashion. The measure was played by Perrito Cheveritte, the baron's 
chief minstrel, on the bagpipes, accompanied by the pipe and tabor, 
performed by one of his associates* When the dance was finished^ 
Gi^ry, the jester, who undertook to play the hobby-horse, came 
forward, with his appropriate equipment, and frisked up and down 
the square without restriction, imitating the galloping, curveting, 
ambling, trotting, and other pacings of the horse, to the infinite 
vatis&ction of the lower class of the spectators. 

" Now followed Peter Parker, the baron's ranger, who personated 
a dragon, hissing, yelling, and shaking his wings, with wonderful 
ingenuity ; and to complete tihe mirth, Morris, in the character of 
Muck, having small bells attached to his knees and elbows, capered 
liere and there between the two monsters, in the form of a dance ; 
aad as often as he came near to the sides of the indosore, he cast 
slyly a handful of meal into the &ces of the gaping rust^, or 
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rapped them about the head with the bladder tied at the end of fait 
pole. 

" In the meantime Samson, representing Friar Tuck, walked 
with much gravity round the square, and occasionally let fall his 
heavy staff upon the toes of such of the crowd as he thought were 
approaching more forward than they ought; and if the sufferers 
cried out, he addressed them in a solemn tone of voice, advising 
them to count their beads, say a paternoster or two, and to beware 
of purgatory. 

** These vagaries were highly palatable to the populace, who 
announced their delight by their repeated plaudits and loud bursts 
of laughter. For this reason they were continued for a considerable 
length of time ; but Gregory beginning at last to falter in his paces, 
ordered the dragon to fall back : the well-natured beast,. being out of 
breath, readily obeyed, and their two companions followed their 
example ; which concluded this part of the pastime.. 

" The archers next set up a target at the lower part of the green, 
and made trial of their skill in regular succession. Robin Hood 
and Will Stukely excelled their comrades, and both of them lodged 
an arrow in the centre circle of gold, so near to each other, that the 
difference could not readily be decided, which occasioned them to 
shoot again ; when Robin struck the gold a second time, and 
Stukely's arrow was affixed upon the edge of it. Robin was, there- 
fore, adjudged the conqueror ; and the prize of honour, a garland of 
laurel embellished with variegated ribbouB, was put upon his head ; 
and to Stukely was given a garland of ivy, because he was the 
second best performer in that contest. 

'* The pageant was finished with the archery ; and the procession 
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began to move away, to make room for the villagers, who after- 
wards assembled in the square, and amused themselves by dancing 
roand the maypole, in promiscuous companies, according to the 
ancient custom.." 

It is scarcely possible to give a better general idea of the regular 
May game than as it has been here represented. 

May-day is the great festival of the sweeps. Poor things, long 
may they enjoy it. But times are altered now ; machines are used 
for sweeping flues ; and chimney sweepers and their joyous pranks 
are looked upon with jealousy by the police. I only wish they had 
to pass a twelvemonth in sweeping chimneys before they turned 
policemen, and then they would have a proper feeling for the poor 
sweep. 

But here they come. Their garland is a large cone of holly and 
ivy, framed upon hoops, which gradually diminish in size to an 
apex, whereon is sometimes a floral crown, knots of ribbons, or 
bunches of flowers. Its sides are decorated in like manner ; and 
within it is a man who walks wholly unseen, called Jack in the 
(vreen ; and hence the garland has the semblance of a moving hil- 
lock of evergreens. The chimney sweepers' hats and jackets are 
^>edizened with gold paper, splashed with colour; their faces are 
scored with charcoal and rose pink. Their shovels are of rainbow 
tints, and on their heads are garlands of flowers or crowns of paper. 
But look at the lord and lady, especially the latter, with her flaunty 
and gaudy dress. In her right hand is a brass ladle, and in her left 
a handkerchief trimmed with paper lace* Now the garland stops, 
and my lord and lady exhibit their graces in a minuet de la cour ; 
which concluded, bows and curtsies are exchanged. He then 
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courteously bends with imploring looks to the spectators, holding 
his hat for a stray hal^nny* Give him one, dear little boys and 
girls. 

The Sweeps' Festival is said to have originated from the circum- 
stance of a lady, named Montague, having lost her son, and after- 
wards providentially finding him among sweeps. £very one knows 
this story, or I should teU it to you. 




LIONS OF LONDON. 



A VISIT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 



In a former part of my Annual, I introduced my young readers to 
some of the " London Lions." I shall, in the present chapter, 
give some short notices of the Lions of Westminster, and introduce 
same beautifal pictures of them. 
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Passing by the new column to the naval hero, Nelson, of wbich 
I shall say nothing till the grand area is opened to the public, we 
soon come to Whitehall, called also the Banquetting House ; of 
which the following is a picture, saving any further description. 

The old palace of Whitehall occupied a space along the northern 
bank of the river, a little below Westminster Bridge, and extended 
nearly as far as the spot where Hungerford market now stands. It 
extended also to St. James's Park ; along the eastern end of which 
many of its various buildings lay — from the cock-pit, which it in- 
cluded, to Spring Gardens. It originally belonged to Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, Justiciary of England, imder Henry III., 
from whom it passed to the prelates of York, and was long called 
York House. Henry VIII. purchased it from Cardinal Wolsey, 
and it became the residence of the kings of England till the reign of 
Queen Anne, who held her court at St. James's. At present, that 
part of the site of Whitehall palace which lies along the river is oc- 
cupied by the houses of the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and others. 

The Banqueting House, the portion now standing, derived its 
name from an old building which, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
served for public entertainments. The present edifice was bmlt by 
James I., and is the work of Inigo Jones, in his best manner. It 
was part only of a vast and magnificent plan, left unexecuted by 
reason of the rebellion which followed. It is a stone edifice, of two 
stories, ornamented with columns and pilasters, with their entabla- 
tures, and has an air of classic grandeur, which is extremely fine. 
The great room of this edifice has been converted into a chapel, in 
which service is performed in the morning and evening of every 
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Sunday; Geoige I. having granted a salary of £S0 per annum to 
twelve clergymen, selected equally from Oxford and Cambridge, 
who officiate each one month of the year. 

The ceiling of the room was painted by Rubena : the lubject is 
the Apotheosis of James I., which is treated in nine compartments. 



The Banqueting House cost £17|000. In the court behind is a 
statue of brass, of James II. In front of the Banqueting House, 
on a scaffolding, Charles I. was beheaded, on the 30tb of January, 
1649. His majesty passed through the Banquedng House to the 
scaffold through one of the windows. 

Westminster Hall) as the grand national seat of justice, deserres 
tame notice. This, together with the remains of the House of 
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Lords and the House of Commons, are the remains of the Palace 
of Westminster, huHt hy Edward the Confessor. The Hall itself is 
the largest room in Europe, except the Theatre in Oxford, unsup- 
ported hy columns. It is 275 feet in length, 74 feet in breadth, 
and 90 in height ; the roof being of oak, of curious Gothic archi- 
tecture. It was originally used as a place of festivity, and Ri- 
chard II. entertained 10,000 guests within its walls. Peter Parley 
saw the banquet given by George IV. in it, on his coronation, and 
recently, the exhibition of the Cartoons, with which he was greatly 
delighted. 

In this Hall Charles I. was tried, after a fashion, and condemned, 
most illegally, to death. At present it is used for more useful pur- 
poses. Adjoining to the HaU, having entrances from it, are the 
Courts of Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. Behind 
the building the new Houses of Parliament are in course of erection ; 
and Peter Parley was taken over them, a few days ago, by a gentle- 
man holding a high situation. He also went under the old Houses 
of Parliament, and was in the vaults in which Guy Fawkes stowed 
his powder, when he determined to blow up the three estates of the 
realm. 

We now come to Westminster Abbey ; or, as it is more properly 

called, the Abbey Church of St. Peter's, at Westminster — one of the 

greatest ornaments of London. On entering the building by the 

western porch, you will be immediately struck by the surpassing 

beauty of the long drawn aisles, eitftending before you in solemn 

repose, «nd presenting a succession of noble columns, harmonioiis 

arches, and fretted vaults, 

With windows richly digbt, 
Shedding a meek, religious light. 
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In tlie amitli transept, known by the name of Poet*' Comer, we 
meet with ons of the otoit inspiring Bc«nes that England can pro- 
duce. It is here that poets are honoured close by the graves of 
kings. Milton, Dryden, Shakspeare, Thomson, and many others 
little inferior to them, if they do not rest side by side, have monu- 
nwnul effigies, to tell the stranger that genins used to be, some 
tinie ago, honoured in England. 



Westminster Abbey was founded by Sebert, king of the Bast 
Saiona ; it was afterwards destroyed by the Danes ; rebuilt by King 
Edgar, in 058 ; again rebuilt, by Edward the Confessor, in 106S ; 
ud by Pope Nicholas II. was constituted a place of inauguration of 
Hie English monarchs. Henry 111, rebuilt it from the ground, and 
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Henry VII. added a magnificent chapel to it. The Monastery was 
surrendered, by the abbot and monks, to Henry VIII. 

The form of the abbey is that of a long cross ; its greatest length 
is 489 feet, the breadth of the west front 66 feet, and the height of 
the roof 92 feet* But without going into a description of heights 
and lengths, I would rather tell you of the curiosities of the abbey 
itself. These are principally to be found in twelve chapels, at the 
eastern end of the church, with their tombs. The usual entrance to 
them is by an iron gate, at the south-east comer of the church, 
within which a verger always attends, to show them to strangers ; 
now without the former shameful extortions. 

Directly behind the choir is the chapel of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, containing the tombs of that monarch and other royal per- 
sonages. The screen which ornaments this structure, is regarded as 
one of the most interesting remains of ancient art, and is decorated 
with a frieze, representing, in sculpture, the traditionary events of 
the Confessor^s life. The first three are merely historical, the fourth 
represents King Edward alarmed by the appearance of the devil, 
dancing upon the money collected for the payment of Danegelt. In 
the next we have Edward's generous admonition to the thief who 
was purloining his treasure ; which, if you have read history, you 
will no doubt recollect. 

The chapel containing the remains of Henry V. occupies the whole 
of the east end of the Confessor's, and is supposed to have been 
erected in the reign of Henry VI. Several relics of this monarch's 
warlike achievements are preserved in this shrine, and the very 
helmet which he is believed to have worn in his conflicts with his 
enemies. On the south side of the chapel stands the tomb of Queen 
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Philippa, wife of Edward III., at a ahort dieUnce the tomb of Ed- 
ward himself; and to the west of this is the tomb of Richard I[. 
and tliat of his queen, Anne of Bohemia. Besides these, this 
cbapel contains the remains of a great nnmher of noble and distin- 
guished individuals, and also a number of interesting relics of an- 
tiquity. 

Henry the Seventh's Chapel has been frequently called the aicbi- 
iMtural wonder of the world. It is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 



On its site formerly stood a chapel dedicated to St. Mary, and also 
a laYem, distinguished by the sign of the white rose. Henry re- 
■olving to erect a superb mausoleum for himself and Iiis family, 
pulled down the old chapel and tavern ; and, on the llthofFebru- 
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ary, in the year 1503, the first stone of the new structure was laid 
by Abbot Islip, at the king's command. It cost £14,000, an im- 
mense sum for that period. It would be quite impossible to describe 
this edifice to young persons, as they would scarcely understand the 
architectural language necessary to be used. It has lately-— that is, 
within these last ten years — been restored, and £1000 is laid out 
annually on some other part of the buildings towards the complete 
restoration of the whole edifice, I may say that the whole of the 
roof of the abbey, including the side aisles, is of wrought stone, in 
the Gothic style, and is of exquisite beauty. It would seem, in- 
deed, that the architect had wished to give the stone the character 
of embroidery, and inclose his walls within meshes of lace- work. 

In the centre of this chapel stands the altar tomb of Henry, built 
to receive his remains. It is of basaltic stone, ornamented and sur- 
rounded with a magnificent railing of gilt brass. The monument 
was constructed by Petro Torregiano, a Florentine artist, and is 
very beautiful. Six devices in bas relief, and four statues of gilt 
brass, decorate this tomb. 

Round the three chapels already mentioned, separated from them 
by an area, are nine more, dedicated respectively to St. Benedict, 
St. Edmund, St. Nicholas, St. Paul, St. Erasmus, St. John the 
Baptist, St. Michael, and St. Andrew ; the three last having been 
made into one, in which are many tombs erected to the memory of 
distinguished persons. Opposite to the chapel of St. Benedict, in 
the area, is an old monument of wood, erected to the memory of 
Sebert, the founder of the first church on this site ; and in the 
chapel of St. John and St. Michael is to be seen the monument to 
Lady Nightingale, by Roubiliac, representing Death stealing from 
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the tomb, and about to throw his dart at his victim. There is also 
here a beautiM tablet, in relief, representing the apotheosis of Ad- 
miral Kempenfelt, the brave old veteran who so unfortunately pe- 
rished by the sinking of the Royal George, in 1782, 

The prospect from one of the western towers of the abbey, when 
it can be obtained, is beautiful and picturesque. Peter Parley has 
taken such a view not very long ago. It happened to be a clear 
day ; and the whole of the west end of the town lay before me like 
a map, and a great part of the eastern was dimly visible ; while the 
Surrey hills, on the south, and those of Hampstead, on the north, 
were seen commercing with the clouds. 

Such is a short description of a few more of the Lions of the 
metropolis ; and in concluding this chapter, I have only to beg of 
my young readers, before they go to any of the places I have no- 
ticed, to study English history. Without the associations which 
history affords, such places lose half their interest. In short, it 
appears to Peter Parley very absurd for people to visit such places, 
unless their minds are in some degree prepared for it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TOM HIGGINS ; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A RANGER. 

I AM now about to tell you of another American story, concerning 
the adventures of Tom Higgins. He was bom at Kentucky, and 
it is believed is still living. During the war between the British 
and the Americans, he entered into a company of rangers, raised to 
protect the frontier settlements from the Indians. On the 30th of 
August, 1814, he was one of a party of twelve men, under command 
of Lieutenant Journey, who were stationed at a small fort, about 
eight miles south of the present village of Greenville, and something 
more than twenty miles from Vandalin. These settlements were 
not then begun, and the surrounding country was nearly one un- 
broken wilderness. 

During the day above mentioned, '* Indian signs" were seen about 
a mile from the station ; and at night the savages were seen prowl- 
ing near the fort. Early the next morning, Mr. Journey moved 
out with his party in pursuit. They had not proceeded &r, before 
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saddenly the Indiuit rose from a thicket in which they were con- 
cealed ; their nuiabei waa hetneen seventy and eighty. They fired, 
sad four of the Americans fell dead, among whom was the lieu- 
t^^naat himself, another was wounded, and the rest fled, excepting 
Higgins, 



It was a sultry morning ; the day was just dawning, a heavy 
dev had fallen during the night, the ait was still and humid, and 
the smoke &om the guns hung as a heavy cloud upon the spot. 
Under cover of this cloud the companions of Hi^ns had escaped. 
His own horse had been shot through the neck, and fell to bis 
knees, but again rose. Believing the animal to be mortally wounded, 
he dismounted, and was about leaving him ; bat finding the wound 
was not dangerous, be determined to make good his retreat. Yet 
before this he wished to have one pull, as he said, at the enemy. 
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For Uii9 purpose he looked round for a tree ; and he observed 
one with an Indian beside it, with his tomahawk on his shonideri 
Nothing daunted, he told thQ Indian if he moved he would shoot 
him dead. Just as he reached the tree, the doud of smoke partly 
rose, and discovered to him a number of Indians nearer to him than 
he supposed. They saw him not. One was loading his gun : at 
him Higgins took deliberate aim — fired, and the Indian fell. Hig- 
gins, still concealed by the smoke, re-loaded his gun, mounted his 
horse, and turned to fly ; when a low voice near him hailed him 
with — 

** Tom, you won't leave me ? " 

On looking round, he discovered a fellow-soldier, by the name of 
Burgess, who was lying on the ground wounded. Higgins replied 
immediately, '* No, I won't leave you ; come along, and I'll take 
care of you." 

" I can't come," said Burgess ; *■ my leg is smashed all to 
pieces." 

Higgins sprung from his saddle, and taking up his comrade, 
whose ancle bone was broken, in his arms, he proceeded to lift him 
on his horse, telling him to fly, and he would make his own way on 
foot. But the horse taking fright at this instant, darted off, leaving 
Higgins, with his wounded friend,, on foot* 

'' That is bad," said Higgins ; " but never {ear. Now, my good 
fellow, you must hop off on your three legs, while I stay between 
you and the Indians, and keep them off." At the ^ame time telling 
his friend to get into the highest grass, and crawl as close to the 
ground as possible. Burgess followed his advice, and escaped 
unnoticed. 
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Id the mean time the clouds of smoke that h»d concealed Mm 
cleared away, and induced Higgins to attempt hii own retreaL The 
bett meant fin this was to ibllow that of BnrgMS ; bat this would 
be to, endanger his wounded &iend. 



He took the reiolation, therefote, to yentnre boldly forward, and, 
i^diKOTered, to retreat at full speed. As he left a amaU thicket, 
vhieh he had reached, he beheld a large Indian near him, and two 
othen on the other side, in the direction of the forL For a moment 
^ KBicely knew what conrte to take ; but at length dctanuned to 
Kpuate them, and fight them singly. Accordingly he made for a 
''tdley not far off; but ai he bonnded away, he found one of his 
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limbs failing him, in consequence of having been struck by a ball, 
in the first fire, and which until now he had scarcely noticed. 

The largest Indian was following him closely. Higgins several 
times turned round to fire ; but the Indian would halt, and dance 
about him, to prevent him from taking aim ; and Tom well knew 
he could not afford to fire at random. The other two were closing 
on him, and he found that unless he could dispose of the first, he 
must be overpowered ; he, therefore, halted, and resolved to receive 
a fire. The Indian, at a few paces distant, raised his rifle. Higgins 
watched his adversary's eye; and just as he thought his finger 
pressed the trigger, suddenly turned his side upon him, and this 
motion saved his life ; for the ball intended for his body was received 
in a more fieshy part. 

Tom fell, but rose again, and ran* The largest Indian, feeling 
certain of his prey, loaded again, and, with the two others, pur- 
sued. They soon came near. Higgins had again fallen. As he 
rose, they all three fired, and he received all their balls. He now 
fell and rose several times ; and the Indians throwing away their 
guns, advanced on him with their spears and knives. They repeat- 
edly charged upon him ; but as he presented his gun first at one 
and then at the other, they fell back. At last the largest Indian, 
thinking, probably, from Tom's reserving his fire so long, that his 
gun was empty, charged boldly up to him. Higgins, with a steady 
aim, shot him dead. 

With four bullets in his body, with an empty gun, with two 
Indians before him, and a whole tribe but a few rods off, almost 
any other man would have despaired. But Tom Higgins had oo 
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such notions. He had slain the most dangerous of the three In- 
diaos, and he felt but little fear of the others. He, therefore,' &ced 
tbem, and hegan to load his rifle. They raised a vhoop, and rushed 
on him. 

A fierce and bloody conflict ensued. The Indians stabbed him 
in many places ; but it happened, fortunately for Tom, that the 



ili&fts of theii spears were thin poles, hastily prepared for the occa- 
sion, which bent whenever the point struck a rib, or encountered 
the oppositioQ of Hig^ns's tough hide. 

From this cause, and the condaned exertion of his bauds and 
nfle, in warding off the thmsts, the wounds they made were not 
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deep. His whole front, however, was covered with gashes, of which 
the scars yet remain, as honourable proof of British valour* 

At last one of them threw his tomahawk : the edge sunk deep 
into Higgins* cheek, passed through his ear, which it severed, laid 
bare his scull to the back of his head, and stretched him on the 
plain. The Indians rushed on. Tom, instantly recovering his 
self-possession, kept them off with his feet and hands. At length 
he succeeded in grasping one of their spears, which, as the Indian 
attempted to pull it from him, helped him to rise. Now, taking 
hold of his rifle as a club, he rushed upon the nearest of his foes, and 
dashed his brains out. In doing this, he broke the stock of hi^ 
rifle to pieces, and retained only the barrel in his hand. 

The other Indian had hitherto fought very cautiously, but now 
he came manfully into battle. It is probable that he felt his cha- 
racter as a warrior at stake. To have fled from a man desperately 
wounded, and almost disarmed, would have tarnished his manhood. 

Uttering a terrific yell, he bounded on. He attempted to stab the 
exhausted ranger ; but the latter warded off the blow with one hand, 
and brandished his rifle^barrel with the other. 

The Indian remiuned unwounded, and was now by far the most 
powerful man. But our hero's courage was not exhausted ; and the 
savage began to retreat, before the fierce glance of his untamed eye, 
towards the place where he had dropped his rifle. 

Tom knew that if the Indian recovered his gun his own case 
was hopeless. Throwing away his rifle-barrel, and drawing hif 
hunting«rknife, he rushed in upon him. A desperate strips ensued ; 
dreadfhl gashes were received on either side. The Indian at last 
succeeded in throwing Hig^s from him, and now ran to the j^sce 
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where he had thrown down his gun, Tom, in the meantime, 
searebed for the gun of the other Indian. Thus both, though 
bleeding and ont of breath, were in search of anna to nmew the 
combat. 



By tliia time the smoke which lay between the combatants and 
the main body of the Indians, bad passed away. A number of the 
tatter having passed the hazel tLicket, weie now in fall view. It 
seemed, however, that nothing could save oui valiant rangei ; but 
relief was at hand. 

The little ganison at the fort had vitHessed the whole of this 
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remarkable combat. They were only six or seven in number; 
but among them was one heroic woman, a Mrs. Parsley. When 
she saw Higgins contending singly with the foe, she urged the men 
to go to his rescue. The rangers objected, as the Indians out- 
numbered them ten to one. But Mrs. Parsley, declaring that so 
fine a fellow as Tom should not be lost for want of help, snatched 
a rifle from her husband's hand, and, leaping upon a horse, sallied 
out. The men not liking to be outdone by a woman, followed at 
full gallop towards the place of combat. 

A scene of intense interest ensued. The Indians at the thicket 
had just discovered Tom, and were advancing towards him with 
savage yells. His friends were spurring their horses to reach him 
first. Higgins, exhausted with loss of blood, had fallen and 
fainted : his adversary, too intent upon looking for his rifle, did not 
observe him. 

The rangers reached the battle-ground first. Mrs. Parsley, who 
knew Tom's spirit, supposed he had thrown himself down in des- 
pair, for the loss of his gun, and offered him hers. But poor Tom 
was past shooting. His friends lifted him up, threw him across a 
horse, and turned to retreat, just as the Indians came up. 

After being carried into the fort, Tom remained insensible for 
some time, and his life was preserved only by the most extreme 
care. His friends extracted all the bullets but two, which re* 
mained in his thigh : one of these gave him great pain at times, 
although the flesh was healed. At length he heard that a surgeon 
had settled within a day's ride of him. Tom determined to go and 
see if he could help him. 
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The doctor was williog to extract the ball, but aiked the mode- 
rate sum of fifty dollars far the operation. This Tom flatly refiised 
lo give, as it was more than half a year's pension. When he 
reached home, he found the exercise of riding had ao chafed the 
part, that the batl, which usually was not discernible to the touch, 
cuuld be felt. 



He requested his wife to hand him a razor. With her asaiat- 
ancB he very deliberately laid open his thigh, until the edge of the 
razor touched the bullet. Then inserting his two thumbs into the 
gaab, he " flirted it out," as he himself said, without its costing him 
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The other ball mnains in his limb yet, but ^res him no trouble 
except when he nara violent exercise. He is now one of the moit 
flncceufiil hunters in the country ; and it still takes the " best of ■ 
man " to " handle " him. 



PARLEY'S ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 
Ko. VI. 



JONE. 
Coke away I Come nri; I 
FlowcTS aie (tetb, and fieldi are ga;. 
Sec the yellow butterfly, 
Hanging from the lilies by; 
Hefself » flying primroae bom, 
To giie back ■piing's full bluabing iii< 
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Come away! Come away! 

Let us climb the mountain's brow, 

And look upon the woods below ; 

The broad and spreading oaks which glow 

Amid the 8un*s resplendent glow; 
Or on the elm or gentle willoW| 
Finding^n the lake a pillow. 

Come away ! Come away ! 
Calmly dies the golden day ; 
To the dell and shady fountaiui 

Though the cheering sun be set ; 
Fringing yonder western mountain 
With his trailing glories yet, 

Come away ! Come away ! 

Let us bear, in twilight dim, 

The pealings of the beeUe's hymn ; 

While the nightingale's last note 

Upon the tangled copse doth float. 
Come away t O, come away [ 
Let us make a holiday. 

Martin. 

I COULD sing for ever at this time of the year, It does my heart 
good to sing and make merry with nature. And she, too, who is 
so old, to he at times so fresh and young. Year after year, sum- 
mer after summer, spring after spring — ^and spring, and summer, 
and autumn, all beautiful, succeeding a short winter. June, 'tis a 
glorious month. Every bough is filled with blessings, and the 
florid fields and fragrant meadows are sparkling with delight. 
Chanticleer now gives the day an earlier summons ; and the early 
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luk, earlter than the sun, salutes the air with a fiill roundelay ; and 
the blackbird, linnet, and thrush, give their last melodies. 

Jane is the sixth month of the year, and was called by the Sax- 
ass Weydmonst, becaase their beasts did then weyd, or wade, in the 
meadows. They also called it by tJie following names : Mide- 
loonatb, Midsmnormonath, and BraeckmonatH— thought to be so 



named from the breaking up of the soil — from braecon (Saxon) to 
''mk. They also named it Leda erra ; which signified, The first 
month of the sun's descent; fat, from the 21st, die sun begins to 
ieacead, the days to grow shorter, and the year to decline. There 
is, however, no decline in vegetation, for it is now actual summer. 

Spring has now completed her toilette. The oak, till now nearly 
Wre, and bearing the wrinkles of winter, now looks young again, in 
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virtue of its i^ew green. Now also the stately wateut, standing out 
in pairs, in the fore courts of ancient manor houses, puts forth its 
smooth leaves slowly, as sage grave men. I love to saunter at mid 
June, beneath the shade of some old forest, situated in the neigh* 
bourhood of a market town, or among the shady groves of old 
Seckford Hall, and its ^'whereabout.'' Ovcsrhead and round about, 
you hear the sighing and whispering, or the roaring, as the wind 
pleases, of a thousand billows ; and, looking upwards, you see the 
light of heaven transmitted faintly, as if through a mass of green 
waters. Hither and thither, as you move along, strange forms flit 
swiftly by you, which may, for anything you can see or hear to the 
contrary, be exclusive natives of the new world, in which your 
fancy chooses to find itself. They may be fishes, if that pleases, 
for they are as mute as such, and glide through the liquid element 
as swiftly. Stepping forth into the open fields, what a bright pa- 
geant is spread before us — everywhere about our feet flocks of wild 
flowers 

" Do paint the meadow with delight** 

But we must not stay to pick posies. Yet let us pass along the 
hedge-rows, and see what they aflbrd. First is the beautiful sweet- 
leaved eglantine — ^the rain-scented eglantine ; a flower to which the 
sun pays homage, by counting his dewy rosary on it every morn- 
ing. And there she scatters her sweet carousals everywhere amonf^ 
the bending branches, or hangs them, half concealed, among the 
heavy blossoms of the woodbine, that lifts itself so boldly above 
her, after having first clung to her for support. I think I need not 
tell my young friends that the eglantine is the wild rose» whose soft 
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Utah hu no counteipart on eatth, but on tbe cheek of couiin 
Smb. 

The woodbine next claims a word, moie on account of iti intel- 
lectual than its penonal beauty — so fair, bo white, so tender. The 
ifr ii &iDt with ita sweetness ; and the delicate breath of its lovely 
riral is lost in the lulcioiu odouri it exhales. And here it is that 
pheasants cluster and ebiip, and plume themselves for flight. 



Now the woods and groves are full of triumphant beauty, and 
glitter in the mid-day sua. Tbe leaves play and pratde like young 
children, in the joyous winds. The wheotj and the rye, and tbe 
bailey, are as " green u green can be," and tbe shadows trf tbe 
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clouds pasaing over them is their only variety. Sutton hills, how t 
wouhi woo ye ! Burket, how lovely must seem your deep hol- 
lows* Your patches of purple or of white clover that interTene, 
and are now in flower, offer a pleasing variety to the above. And 
nothing can he more rich and beautiful in its effect, in a distant 
prospect at this season, than a great patch of porple clover lying 
apparently motionless on a sunny upland, encompassed by a whcde 
sea of gieen com, waving and shiMng about with every wind that 



blows ; while the whole air is musical, from some colony of beef 
underneath hedge-rows or garden palings. 

Tbp hiihertci full concert of the singing birds is now beginning to 
falter and to fall short. We shall do well to make the most of it 
now, for in two or thiee weeks it will almost entirely cease, tjll the 
autumn — I mean that it wUl cease as a full conceit ; but we shall 
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have single songsters all throngli the sammer, till aatmnn. But we 
have, alaa ! now lost the nightingale t and hei jubilante Is now over, 
But the woodlark, skylark, goldfinch, and black-cap are with us ; 
and the firat-named of these singing in the shade, will soon take a 
glance on the sunshine • 

The rural business of this month is made up of two employments, 
as heautdfnl to look at as they are useful — sheep -shearing and hay- 
making. Something like a holiday is still made of the former ; and 



in the south-west of England the custom is, we believe, still kept 
up of throwbg flowers into streams — an evident relic ol paganism ; 
but, altogether, the holiday is but a gleam of the same merry period, 
in the cheap and rural time of oui ancestors. 

Now, as the sun declines, towards evening, may be seen, on the 
wriaoe of shallow streams, and* lying there for a while till its wings 
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are dfied {est flight, the misnamed May-fly-*-cateli bim if yoa can^ 
little boy. Escaping, after a protracted struggle of half a minute, 
from its watery birth-place, it flutters restlessly up and down over 
the same spot, during its whole era of a summer day's evening, and 
at last dies as the last streak of day is leaving the western horiaon. 
And yet who ^lall say that, in this brief space of time, it has not 
undergone all the vicisutudes of a long and eventful life ; that it 
has not felt all the freshness of youth, all the vigour of maturity, 
and all the weakness and satiety of old age? Ah ! little boys and 
girls, man is no more than a May-fly — It is soon over with him ; 
and, were he not destined to rise again, life would be a mere passing 
shadow. 

I must give a word in June for the dumb creation. If you keep 
dogs, let them have free access to water, and, if practicable, take 
them out occasionally into the fields, and let them have the oppor- 
tunity of swimming, whenever it is possible. If any of my young 
friends keep birds, let them not, as is too commonly practised, ex- 
pose them in their cages to a hot sun : it is a cruel and false mis- 
take. Birds, unconflned, seek the shelter in sunny weather. If 
you do expose them out of doors, cover the top of their cage with a 
piece of carpet, or, what is better, a green sod, or abundance of 
l^ves. Those who have the care of horses should be especially 
attentive, during sultry weather, to give them water, and to moisten 
their mouths. We have often been shocked to see some of the 
labouring horses, in sultry and dusty weather, foaming at the month 
and dying of thirst. 

In conclusion, Peter Parley would have a word to say to school- 
masters, and especially to the readers of the '* Scholastic Quarterly 
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Review," as they are among the moat sensible of them. Do not 
OTenrotk your pupils in hot weather. Give them exercise in the 
open air. Let them ramble in the fields. But stay ; the holidays 
aie ctuning, and then hurrah for a thousand delights — horsing, 
baadng, rambling, cricketing. I think I see the coaches fiill of 
little boys and girls ; omnibases crowded inside aad out ; post- 
chaises crammed ; single horse chaises overloaded ; and all so merry 
fiDd so happy. May you long be happy, my children : this is the 
unceasing prayer of your old friend. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ADVENTURES OF JOHN TANNER. 



I DARE say my young friends were pleased with the adventures of 
Tom Higgins ; I shall, therefore, now relate something of the ad- 
ventures of John Tanner. 

John Tanner was the son of a clergymani who died ahout twenty 
years after John was bom. John for some time lived with his 
&ther, in Kentucky ; but at length the latter removed with his &- 
mily to Ohio, where he settled near the mouth of the big Miemie, 
about the year 1789* 

Shortly after their arrival at the above place, John was taken pri- 
soner by some Indians, among whom he resided for thirty yean. 
In the interesting narrative of his captivity and adventures, which 
he related to a friend of mine, he gave a great quantity of useful 
information concerning the Indians, besides an account of his many 
sufferings and privations. 
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Among other stories which he relates of himself; and of his treat- 
ment bjr the Indians, the following, I doubt not, will greatly interest 
mj yoong readers. 

There was a certain Indian, by the name of Waw-be-be-nais-sa, 
or White Bird, who was a relation of the tan^j with whom John 
lived. This Indian became very unfriendly to Tanner, on account 
of his better success in huudni;. 



One day Waw-be-be-nds-sa met Tanner, when alone, and rudely 
thrust both his bands into Tanner's hair, and holding him tight — 
" This," B^d he, "is the end of your road. Look down and see 
the place where the wolves and the carrion birds shall pick your 
bones." 
" I asked him why he offered me this violence / " 
" Yon are a stranger," said be, " and have no right among us ; 
bnt set yourself up for the best hunter, and would make us treat 
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you as a great tnan. IPot my own part, I hate yoti, and 1 will kill 
you." 

'* Finding that remonstrance was likely to have no effect upon 
him, and that he was proceeding to beat my head against a tree 
which stood clos6 by, I made a sudden exertion of my strength, and 
threw him on the ground, disengaging my head at the expense of a 
part of my hair ; but in the struggk he caught three of the fingers 
of my right hand between his teeth. Having sunk his strong teeth 
quite to the bones of my fingers, I could not draw them out of his 
mouth ; but with my left hand I aimed a blow at one of his eyes : his 
jaws flew open wide, and he leaped instantly to his feet, 

" My tomahawk was lying near me, and his eye happening to 
fall upon it, he caught it, and aimed so heavy a blow at my head, 
that, as I eluded it, his own violence brought him to the ground. 
I jumped upon him, wrenched the tomahawk from his hand, and 
threw it as far as I could, while I continued to hold him fast to the 
ground. 

'* I was much enraged at his violent and unprovoked attack upon 
me ; nevertheless I would not kill him ; but seeing a piece of stout 
lodge pole close by, I caught it in my hands, and told him to get 
up. When he did so, I commenced cudgelling him : he yelled and 
capered wofully, and then ran aWay. 

*' When I returned to my lord, his son-in-law and tihree or four 
other young men^ belonging to his tribe, came towards me angrily. 
* What is this you have done ?* said they, with a fierce yell ; and 
immediately rushed upon me, and with the matting they had in their 
hands, and which they were then weaving into a sort of cord- or 
rope» threw me on the ground, and bound me to a tree * Now,* 
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■aid they to Waw-be-be-msu-ta, ' we will leave him to do as yon 
like with him.' They then went to a little distance, and sat down, 
WBtehing my enemy all the time, to see what he would do. 

" Aitfi capering and leaping for some time, as is the fiuhion of 
these Indians before they perform any extraordinary exploit, be 
(same towards me, holding the club in his hand with which I had 
belaboured him ; with this he heat me cruelly about the head, face, 
and neck, for my hands were bound so that I could not save my 



head. At last I fainted with the excess of pain. I, however, re- 
member bearing one of tbem say, ' he is dead.' My enemy then 
look out his scalping knife, and had just made aji incision round 
my temples, when the smart of the wound brought me to mys^; 
snd, making a most mighty effort, I levied on my lege, and snatch- 
ing a short knife Irtan the girdle of Waw-be-be-nais-sa, 1 struck 
him a severe blow on the face, which cut his nose completely off. 
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His yell was load and piercing, and it brought together his com* 
panions, who made an united attack upon me. I defended myself 
bravely, and with my knife cut right and left, till, having wounded 
several, they all took to their heels, vowing revenge ' some day.' 

'' A few days after this transaction, one of the Indians came slyly 
to my dwelling, and succeeded in ripping up one of my dogs. I 
saw him as he leaped over the fence, and determined to follow him. 
He ran for the woods ; but having nothing to defend myself with, 1 
returned to my house, and armed myself with my broad cutlass and 
a rifle. Having done so, I determined to go out, and, if possible, 
have a shot at them ; but not wishing to kill, except in case of ne- 
cessity, I only loaded with small shot. My remaining dog, * Bob,' 
followed me, by instinct, as if resolved to revenge the death of his 
father. 

" Our way lay through the tye-tye, that is, amid those masses of 
foliage which are knit together by the creeping plants of the woods, 
and among which a very small and narrow pathway is made for 
man. I followed the path, such as it was, which at last opened 
upon the borders of a small lake, and there I saw the Indian family 
sitting in a group, while one of them, a woman, with a baby at her 
breast, carried a bundle of cudgels upon her head, which they soon 
seized, and distributed one to each ; and, from their menacing atti- 
tudes, I soon found that they intended to make use of them in an 
assault upon some one — no doubt upon me. 

'* Knowing a little of the Indian language, I was soon convinced 
of the justice of my suspicions ; as I heard my name mentioned, and 
gathered that I was to be their victim that evening ; they having 
determined to beat me to death with iheir clubs, and then to set fire 
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to my dwelling. Waw^be-be-nais-sa seemed very wroth indeed 
at tlie loaa of his nose, uid Yowed vengeance in loud and fierce 
Uoguage, 

" Thinks I, now is roy time to show myselfi and if they have a 
mind for any sport of this kind, to tell them that now it the time to 
do it. So I suddenly appeared, gave a shout, and walked boldly 



up to the group. Every one immediately flourished his cudgel, and 
seemed ready to rush upon me. I continued to advance, with my 
rifle on my shoulder, when my old enemy gave the war-whoop, and 
*raa rushing towards me, when I levelled my piece and fired. 

" The shot scattered widely, and not only wounded him in se- 
Toal places, but struck several of the group, who yelled and capered 
vith pun, and the whole turned tail. 1 qiiickly reloaded, and as 
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quickly fired, sending a ekaige of shot upon them as they lan, 
which I suppose did good executioni as they capered, and danoed, 
and howled, as if they had heen running on hot iron. 

" Having thus revenged my dog's deaths I thought I would re- 
turn to my dwelling ; and accordingly went home, feeling confident 
that, after this peppering, my enemies would he fearful of farther 
molesting me. But I was very much deceived, as the result will 
show. 

" It was a hright, clear starlight night, and Will Spranger, an old 
American boatswain, who lived about thirteen miles off, came to 
consult me upon the best way of getting rid of his ' dispeptic,' or 
stomach complaint, as they call it in America. Unfortunately Will 
was especially fond of mint julip, and brandy galaxy ; and had so 
overdosed himself, as to be very near the point of the grave. Will 
was also an enormous eater as well as a drinker, and always de- 
clared that a goose was a little too much for one, and not enough 
for two. 

" So he came to consult me upon the best way of patching him- 
self up for the remainder of his life ; for you must know that I had 
a reputation for the healing art, having in early life been boy at a 
druggist's, in Boston, which was magnified into having been a 
' regular practitioner.' Will was an old ftiend, too, and perhaps he 
thought change of air would do him good. But be that as it may, 
Will was at the door when I got home. I told him of my adven- 
ture ; and we sat discussing the matter, with a good many glasses 
of stiff, stifiish, stiffer, and stiffest brandy and water, till we were 
both, what is called in. America, ' tolerably catanatiously chowed 
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up ;' and we went to bed — ^Will putting his feet where his head 
should be, as the first experiment in a change of his usual habits. 

" How long we slept I know not ; but I woke with a very strong 
and savoury smell of toasted, or roasted, or grilled bacon about my 
nose. I had been dreaming that we had a fry ; but, as soon as I 
opened my eyes, I found myself in a pretty stew. 

" My house was in a blaze ; and the burning sides scorched my 
face, and the light was too much for my eyes. Will had awoke 
about the same time, and we were both crawling about the floor. 
* Crawl to the door. Will,' said I ; and in a few seconds we were 
there, taking a sniff of fresh air — very necessary under such circum- 
stances. As I looked out, I saw, by the glare of the fire, that the 
Indians had done me this honour, as my old enemy and his com- 
panions stood about thirty yards off; and, from the squeaking of 
my pigs, I had no doubt but they were murdering them. I had at 
this time two sows, vdth fourteen or fifteen little pigs each ; and 
what was my astonishment to find these little pigs flying up into 
the air, one after the other, and falling among the Indians, who 
tied them in their matting with great glee. Some of them, it was 
clear, were making sad havoc in the pigs* stye. 

" Notwithstanding the fire, Will had groped about till he found 
my rifle and his own (for he had brought one with him) ; and, luck- 
ily, the shot and powder-horns were close with the rifles. We 
crawled from our burning house, and retreated to its rear, to load ; 
and, from behind the flame, we both flred at the Indians. That our 
shots took effect we were soon convinced, by the yellings they gave. 
We loaded again, and flred a second time, before they had time to 
think where we were. 

N 
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" But, at last, Waw-be-be-nais-sa discovered us; and, giving a 
yell, ran towards us on the other side of the house, followed by 
several of his companions, brandishing his tomahawk, and with eyes 
glaring with savage fury. Will levelled his piece, and shot him 
dead, just as he came within a few yards of him. The others, seeing 
him fall, ran away ; upon which I contented myself with peppering, 
them in the rear. 

" The whole party then made off as quick as they could ; and 
Will and I began to endeavour to extinguish the fire. But our 
attempts were unavailable : the whole of my little house was burnt 
to the ground, my live stock was slaughtered, and I was a beggar. 

" * As I have nothing left to live for now,' said I, * I will have my 
revenge, or lose my life. Come with me. Will, and we'll exter- 
minate these Indians, every man Jack of *em. ' 

** * Every man Jack of 'em,' said Will, * I agree to, but spare the 
women and the children.' 

" * Of course,' said I, * we'll spare the women ;' and away we sallied. 
The day was just breaking. My dog scented the trail of the In- 
dians, and in less than an hour we came up with them. I put 
bullets in my gun, and we both fired at once at the principal men in 
the group, and they both fell ; the others ran away, and we fol- 
lowed. 

" There were now but two men beside those who had fallen, and 
we soon came up with the remainder of the party. We again fired 
at them, with the same good effect ;' and when they fell, the women 
threw themselves on their knees,. and begged for mercy, which we as 
readily gave. We then went to the last two Indians who had fallen, 
and found one in the agonies of death, and the other badly wounded. 
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We left them in tlie care of the women, and went to the former 
couple, who were both dead. 

" We then returned to my dwelling, but all was desolation. The 
hot sua had put out the fire, and the white ashes looked as pate as 
the cheek of death. Will and I both felt sick at heart, and deso- 
late. We sat down by the charred ruins, and my poor dog came 
and licked my hands with affection. So I cheered up, and took a 
glass of brandy from the other end of my shot bolt ; and Will and I 
consulted how to set the house up again. 

" Our neighbours in the surrounding districts were soon made 
acquainted with our exploits and misfortunes, by Will ; and in less 
than a week we had help from all quarters. The house was built 
up in a new and improved style of architecture ; and we had ano- 
ther house warming, without a house firing, and some of the suck- 
ing piga helped to furnish the tables of the festival." 
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TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 



No. II. 



ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Many persons in this little world have borne the title of Great, who 
had no real pretensions to it. Such persons have generally been 
called great, because they did a great deal of mischief — such as 
murdering millions of their fellow-creatures, sacking and burning 
towns, and carrying thousands into slavery ; but the hero whose 
name stands at the head of this chapter, was great for other reasons, 
as you shall hear. 

Alfred was one of the most illustrious of the monarchs of Eng- 
land. He was born at Wantage, in Berkshire ; and his father sent 
him at a very early age to Rome, to receive his education. On his 
father's death he succeeded to the crown ; but found the whole of 
his native land overrun with swarms of Danes, who threatened to 
be sole masters of England. The invaders had already penetrated 
into the heart of the kingdom ; and, before he had been a month on 
the throne, he was obliged to take the field against them. After 
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many battles, in vhicli the Danes were more frequently the victors, 
Alfred was at last reduced to the greatest extiemitieB, and entirely 
abandoned by his subjects. 

In this situation, the unfortunate piince had no other alternative 
than to ^ve up bia kingly authority, and lay aside all marks of 



royalty. He wandered about for some weeks in a beggar's attire, 
and at last, exhausted and penniless, took refuge in the house of a 
thepherd. Here he was importuned by a beggar, seemingly more 
destitute than himself, with whom he cheerfully divided his last 
loaf; an act which showed that misfortune is not a hardener of the 
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heart, but is, calculated to make it more feeling, in those who happen 
to have their hearts in the right place. 

Alfred afterwards retired to the island of Athelingey, in Somer- 
setshire, where he built a fort, for the security of himself, his family, 
and the few remaining servants attached to him. When he had 
been about a year in this retreat, having been informed that some of 
his subjects had routed an army of the Danes, killed their chief, and 
taken their magic standard, he issued a proclamation, inviting his 
nobility to come to him, and expel their enemies. Numbers of them 
flocked to his standard, and secretly an army was raised devoted to 
his service ; and the king approached the Danes before they had any 
notice of his design. 

The evening before he intended his attack, Alfred went into th^ 
camp of the Danes, disguised as a harper, and had an opportunity of 
observing the disposition, strength, and plans of his enemies for 
their defence. He observed, also, that they were addicted to drink- 
ing and carousing. Being taken to the tent of their chieftain, he 
noticed his want of caution, and the insecurity of his court and 
army. Stealing away during the night, he brought his forces to- 
gether with the early dawn, and, making a sudden attack, speedily 
routed his enemies, who fled on all sides ; the principal numbers, 
however, taking up their abode in a neighbouring castle, where 
they were obliged to surrender at discretion. But now, to prove 
himself truly great, Alfred granted the vanquished better terms than 
they had any right to expect ; and agreed to give up the whole 
kingdom of the East Angles to such as would embrace the Christian 
religion, and pledge themselves to live peacefully. Outhrum and 
thirty of his principal officers, being won by this act of the kingi 
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and converted by the practical mercy of Christianity, were then bap- 
tized, and Alfred became sponsor for the Danish chieftain. 

After some years respite, Alfred was again called to the field ; 
for a body of Danes came, with a fleet of 250 ships, and made a 
landing on the coast of Kent. Another fleet advanced up the 
Thames. Alfred immediately approached them, and pitched his 
camp between their armies, to prievent their junction. 

The Danes settled in Northumberland, notwithstanding they had 
given hostages for their good behaviour, equipped two fleets, and, 
after plundering the northern and southern coasts, sailed to Exeter 
and besieged it. The king, as soon as he received intelligence, 
marched against them ; but before he reached Exeter they had ob- 
tained possession of it. He kept them, however, closely shut in on 
all sides, and reduced them to the greatest extremities. Being at 
length rendered desperate, they made a general sally on the be- 
siegers, but were defeated, although with great loss on the king's 
side. Before Alfred had time to recruit his forces, another Danish 
leader came wilb a great army out of Northumberland, and destroyed 
all before him, marching to the city of Chester, where they remained 
the rest of the year. The year following they invaded North Wales ; 
and after having plundered and destroyed everything, they divided, 
one body returning to Northumberland, another into the territories 
of the East Angles. But Alfred at length attacked them at all 
quarters, and large numbers of them were compelled to quit the 
island. 

Alfred now employed himself in correcting and amending the 
laws, and in an impartial administration of justice. He translated the 
Psalms into the common tongue, and also the &bles of JEsop. He 
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patronised learned and good men. He laid the foundation of the 
English navy, by causing good ships to be huilt, and manned vitl) 
" hearts of oak ;" he also sent out ships of discovery into foreign 
parts, in the north of Europe. He set an example of piety, Tirtoe, 
and propriety, to all around bim ; and it is this conduct which haa 
obtained for bim the name of Great. Alfred died in October, A.D. 
900, and was buried at Winchester. 



ADVENTURES OF BALBOA. 



I D&BE say that most of my young inends know that Columbns 
*>£ the first European that ventured across the Atlantic Ocean, to 
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£nd the hitherto unknown shores of America. But Columhus had 
no sooner found the way, and the people heard of the gold which 
some of the South American countries contained, than a great many 
other adventurers flocked there. 

Among the rest was one Vasco Nunez de Balhoa, a Spaniard, 
bom of a rich family ; but having contracted the bad habit of wast- 
ing his money and getting into debt, he at last became so deeply 
involved, that he determined to quit his country and go to the New 
Worid. 

Just at that time there was an expedition fitting out for Car- 
thagena, in New Grenada, under the command of one Encisco. 
Balboa contrived to get slily on board Encisco's ship, and concealed 
himself in a large cask ; and though Encisco was at first angry witb 
him, he knew he might be of great service to him in America, so he 
pardoned him. 

They arrived in America; and Balboa, who, in spite of his pro- 
digality, had many good qualities, soon became distinguished. He 
had one excellence, very uncommon in those days among the money 
loving Spaniards, namely, a kind disposition towards the native 
Indians. Balboa reached America in the year 1510. At this period 
the Pacific Ocean was not known. The Spaniards and others who 
came over had been so eager after gold, that they had not thought 
of anything of the kind. 

Balboa, although he was very kind to the Indians, was very fond 
of getting gold from them. One day, after he had received a large 
quantity of it from an Indian chief, and was weighing it into shares, 
for the purpose of dividing it among his men, a quarrel rose as to 
the. exactness of the weight. One of the «ons of the Indian chief 
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bemg present, was so dis^sted at this, that he strack the scales 
irith which they nere weighing it so hard with his fist, that the gold 
was scattered all about the room. 

" Why," Eaid he, " do you quarrel for such a trifle? If yoo 
really value gold so highly, as to leave your own homes, and come 
and seize the lands and dwellings of others for the sake of it, I can 



tell you of a land where you may find it in plenty. Beyond those 
lofty mountains," said he, pointing to the south-west, " lies a mighty 
sea, which people sail on with vessels almost &s big as yours. All 
the streams that flow from the other side of these mountains abound 
in gold, and all the utensils of the people there are made of gold." 

This was enough for Balboa. He inquired of the Indian the beat 
vay of getting across the mountains, to find this land of gold. The 
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Indian kindly told him everything he knew, hut at the same time 
warned him not to go over there, for the Indians were many and 
were fierce, and would eat human flesh. But Balhoa was not to he 
discouraged* He collected a hand of 190 hold and hardy men, 
armed them with swords, targets, and cross-hows, and some hlood- 
hounds (for, strange to tell, the Spaniards had trained fierce dogs to 
hunt the Indians, and even the mild Balhoa was not ashamed to use 
them), and so he set out on his expedition to the west. 

Embarking with his men, September 1st, 1513, at the village of 
Darien, in a brigantine and nine large canoes, he sailed along the 
coast to the north-west, to Coyha, where the young Indian chief 
lived, and where the Isthmus of Darien is narrowest. He had 
taken a few friendly Indians with him, as guides ; and the young 
Indian chief furnished him with a few more on his arrival. Then 
leaving half his own men at Coyba, to guard the brigantine and 
canoes, he began his march for the mountains, and through the ter- 
rible wilderness. 

It was the sixth of September. The heat was excessive, and the 
journey toilsome and difficult. They had to climb rocky preci- 
pices, struggle through close and tangled forests, and cross marshes, 
which the great rains had rendered almost impassable. Sept. 8th, 
they passed an Indian village at the foot of the mountains, but the 
inhabitants did not molest them ; on the contrary^ they fled into the 
forests. 

Here some of the men became exhausted, from the great heat and 
travelling in the marshes. These were sent back, by slow marches, 
in the care of Indian guides, to Coyba. On the 20th of September 
they again set forward. 
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The wilderness was so craggy, and the forest trees and under- 
wood so matted together, that in four days they only advanced 
about thirty miles ; and they now began to suffer from hunger. 
They also met with many rapid foaming streams, to cross some of 
which they had to stop and build rafts. 

Now it was that they met with a numerous tribe of Indians, who, 
armed with bows and arrows, and clubs of palm wood, almost as 
hard as iron, gave them battle. But the Spaniards, although com- 
paratively few in number, with their fire-arms and bloodhounds, 
and the aid of the friendly Indians who were with them, soon put 
them to flight, and took possession of their village. Balboa's men 
robbed the village of all its gold and silver, and of everything valu- 
able in it ; and even he himself, whose heart the love of gold had 
begun already to harden, shared with his men the plunder. 

It was a dear-bought victory, however ; for though /the Indians 
had lost six hundred of their number in the contest, they could 
easily recruit their forces. But Balboa, whose band was now re- 
duced, by sickness and the contest, from ninety-five men to sixty- 
seven, had no means of adding to his strength, but was forced to 
proceed with what forces he had. 

Early the next morning after the battle they set out again on 
their journey up the mountain. About ten o'clock they came out 
of the tangled forest, and reached an open space, where they en- 
joyed the cool breezes of the mountains. They now began to take 
a little courage. Their joy was heightened still more, when they 
heard one of their Indian guides exclaim, " The sea ! the sea! " 

Balboa commanded his men to stop ; and resolving to be the first 
European who should behold this new sea, he forbade his men to 
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8tii from their places till he called them. Th«i ascending to the 
summit of the height which the Indian had mounted, he heheld the 
sea glittering in the morning sun. 

Calling now upon his little troop to jEuscend the height, and view 
the nohle prospect along with him, " Behold," said he, " the rich 
reward of our toil. This is a sight upon which no Spaniard's eye 
ever before rested." And in their great joy the leader and his men 
embraced each other. 

Balboa then took possession of the sea, and the coast, and the 
surrounding country, in the name of the King of Spain ; and having 
cut down a tree, and made it into the form of a cross — for they were 
Catholics — ^he set it up on the very spot where he first beheld the 
grand Pacific Ocean. He also made a high mound, by heaping up 
large stones, upon^which he carved the king's nam^. This was on 
September 26th, 1513. 
^ Not content with seeing the ocean, Balboa^ determined to visit it 
Arriving, after much toil, at one of the bays on the coast, he called 
it St. Michael's Bay. Cpming to a beach a piile or two long, " If 
this is a sea," said he, " it will soon be covered with water ; let us 
wait and see if there be a tide. So he seated himself, under a tree, 
but the water soon began to flow. He tasted it, and found it salt ; 
and then waded up to his knees in it, and took possession of it in 
the name of his king. 

Balboa's heart was now so lifted up by success, and his whole 
nature so changed, that he was ready to fight and destroy every 
Indian tribe that opposed his progress. But he had not always the 
best of it. On one occasion he was lost; with one or two followers, 
in one of the mighty forests of the country, and having been seized 
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by some natives, carried immediately before their cazique, or chief. 
He was seated on a nused seat, covered with a panther's skin, and 
bore a single feather of the vulture upon his head. Beside him 
stood his slaves, to fan bira, and screen bis head from the sun, and 
sround him warriors, with the scnlls of their enemies fixed upon 
their spears ; which made the whole scene very horrible. 



Balboa humbled himself before the chief; and taking off his coal, 
profusely decorated, offered it as a peace offering. The cazique 
would not accept it, but said, " You are poor and desolate — I am 
riih and powerful. I will not hurt you, though you are my enemy." 
He then ordered him safe conduct through the forests ; and Balhoa 
regained his own people, the Spaniards, in safety. 
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This escape softened Balboa's heart, and he never afterwards 
treated the Indians with the same severity. After many victories, 
and many other singular escapes, he returned back to Coyba. But 
the sufferings of his men, in returning, were extreme, for want both 
of water and provisions. The streams were most of them dried up, 
and provisions could not be found. Gold they indeed had, almost 
as much as they could carry, and the Indians kept bringing them 
more ; but this they could not eat or drink, and it would not buy 
what was not to be bought. 

He arrived at Darien after about two months' absence, having lost 
nearly all his men, by war and sickness. His discovery made a 
great noise, and procured him much honour, but he did not live to 
enjoy it. A new governor was appointed in his place, who, having 
a mortal hatred to Balboa, threw him into prison, and, after a mock 
trial, had him beheaded, in 1517> when he was in his forty-eighth 
year. 



f 



PARLETS ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 
No. VII. 



JULY. 



In Jul]r we bare lull summer. The rye it yellow, and almost fit 
fbi the sickle. The wheat aad barley are of a didl green, from 
tbeir swelling ears being alone visible, as they bow before every 
breeie that blows over them. The oata are whitening apace, and 
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quiver, each individual grain on its light stem, as they hang like 
rain-drops in the air. On the high downs, all the little mole-hills 
are purple with the flowers of the wild thyme, which exhales its 
rich aromatic odour as it is pressed hy the feet ; and among it the 
elegant blue heath-bell is nodding its half dependant head from its 
almost invisible stem — ^its perpetual motion, at the slightest breath 
of air, giving it the look of a living thing hovering on invisible 
wings just above the ground. 

In the green lanes — O, how I love to. wander down the green 
lanes, to congratulate the donkeys, and see them luxuriating on 
thistles and bramble bushes ; and to think that a beast who could 
live so cheaply should be harnessed to a truck or a crockeryware 
cart, as poor Neddy Bray was. But the green lanes — now it is we 
find them clothed in a beautiful variety of flowers, that have not 
elsewhere been noticed. Richly does the great bind- weed thrust 
its elegant white flowers from among the thickest of the shrubs, 
that yield it support. Nearer to the ground, but more exposed, we 
meet with a handsome relative to the above, the wild convolvolus ; 
while along the face of the hedge, clinging to it lightly, the various 
coloured vetches, and the enchanting, or enchanter's, nightshade, 
hand their flowers into the open air. It is this which afterwards 
turns to those bunches of red berries, which hang so temptingly, in 
autumn, just within the reach of little children, and which, perhaps, 
the '* babes in the wood " might have eaten. 

On the bank from which (he hedge-row rises, a mps|t rieb variety 
of field flowers will be found. I dare not venture to notice half of 
them. Many. of them loo}c, as they lie among their low leaves, only 
like minute morsels of many-coloured glass, scattered upon the greea 
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ground — ^scarlet, and sapphire, and rose, and purple, and white, and 
azure, and golden ; but pick them up, and bring them towards the 
eye, and you will find them pencilled with a thousand dainty de« 
vices, and elaborated into all the most exquisite forms and fancies, 
fit to be stuck into necklaces for Fairy Titanea, or set in brooches 
and bracelets for the neatest-handed of her nymphs. 

But there are many others that come into flower this month » 
some of which I cannot pass if I would. Conspicuous among them 
are the centuary, with its elegant cluster of small, pink, star-like 
flowers; the ladies' bed- straw, with its rich yellow tufts; the 
meadow-sweet, sweetest of all the sweetness of the meadows ; the 
wood-bitony, lifting up its handsome head of rose-coloured blos- 
soms ; and, still in full perfection, and towering up from amid the 
low groundlings that usually surround it, the stately fox-glove. 

I must not forget the wild teasel, which now puts on as much 
the appearance of a flower as its ragged nature will admit. It is a 
species of thistle, which shoots up a strong serrated stem straight as 
an arrow, and beset on all sides by hard sharp-pointed thorns, and 
bearing on its summit a hollow Cj^g-shaped head, also covered at all 
points with the same armour of threatening thorns, as hard, as 
thickly set, and as pointed as porcupines' quills. Often within this 
fortress, impregnable to birds, bees, and even to mischievous boys 
themselves, that beautiful moth, which flutters about so gaily during 
the first weeks of summer, on snow-white wings, spotted all over 
with black and yellow, takes up her final abode ; retiring thither 
when, weary of its desultory wanderings, and having prepared for 
the perpetuation of its ephemeral race, sleeping itself to death, ta 
the rocking lullaby of the breeze. 

6 2 
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Now, too, if. we pass hy some gently lashing wttefi we nmy 
chance to meet with the splendid flowers of the great water-lily, 
floating on the surface of the stream like some fairy vessel at anchor, 
and making variable, as it ripples by it, the elsewhere imperceptible 
current. Nothing can be more elegant than each of the three dif- 
ferent states under which this flower now appears : the first, while it 
lies unopened among its undulating leaves, like the halcyon's egg 
within its floating nest ; when its snowy petals are but half ex* 
panded, and you are almost tempted to wonder what beautiful bird 
it is that has just taken its flight from such a sweet birth-place ; 
and, lastly, when the whole flower floats confessed, and spreading 
wide upon the water its pointed petals, offers its whole heart to the 
enamoured sun. 

But it is hot — wonderous hot. The birds are silent ; the little 
brooks are dried up ; the earth is chapped with parching. The cattle 
get into the shade, or stand in the water. The flints sparkle with 
heat ; and the dry, dusty roads — oh !— but still, 

The poetry of earth is never dead. 

When all the hirds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a Toice will run 

From hedge to hedge, about the new-mown mead— 

That is the grasshopper's. , 

. The dog'Star rages. The dog-days commence, according to the 
almanacks. They are a certain number of days preceding and fol- 
lowing the heliacal rising of Canicula, or the Dog-star, in the morn- 
ing. Their beginning is usually fixed on the Srd of July, and their 
termination on the 11th of August. But this is a palpable mistake, 
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■inee the riung of tbe tUi does not nov take place, a.t least in our 
lititiide, till near tbe lattar end of Anguat ; and, in five or six 
thousand yean more, Canicola msy chance to be charged with 
bringing froat and snow, ai it will then, owing to the [neccBUon of 
the eqoiitoxea, rise is Norember and Deeemher. 



It was in tbe D<^-days that Peter Parley was bom. Doring a 
riolent thunder-Btonn was he nshered into the world. But to re- 
turn to the Dog-star. This star was called hy the E^ptians Sihor, 
I e. the Nile. The Latins called it Sinus. The Egypdans called 
it alsov Thaaut, or Tayout, the dog. It never rises high in the 
horiiou, but may be seen glaring and glowing like a distant suu, 
which it no doubt is ; and yet the nearest body of the kind to onr 
earth — being tbe least distant of all the fixed stars. It is computed 
at the enormons distance of 2,200,000,000,000 miles from oar 
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globe, and wlucb could not be reached by a cannon-ball, flying with 
itB uiual velocity, of 480 miles in an biinT, in leas than 523,211 
years. 

Now ia the time for mad dogs ; therefore; beware of dogs, and do 
not worry or irritate them. There is no cure for hydrophobia. 
" Prevention is better than cure," as poor Richard says. But do 
not proceed gainst dogs as universal barhariani ; do not raise the 



cry of " mad dog " upon every poor ill-fiivouted looking creature, 
nor hunt faim, or it will produce the disease you would wish to-shun. 
T)oga are emancipated from the truck system ; and let us not add to 
die number of their persecutors, or even to those of the cats. 

Ifadc^'ConldBt)eak, during this weather, he wwld lament «oDe- 
what in the fbUowing manner:—" Warrants an out against ne. 
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It U rery hard thftt a qnkt, Bennbie dof , like me, cuinot go abont 
the stneu wittMVt being mitolied by policemen. If I look up in 
any stranger's iace, he tiiinkB I am going to bite him. If I go with 
my eyes fixed upon &e gronnd, they say I have- got the ipopes, 
and am going mad. If I wag my tail, I am too lively : if I do not 
wag it, I am solky. If I pais a dirty paddle without inking, 
■entence is prononneed. I am perfectly swilled with the quantity 



of ditctt-watei I Am compelled to drink in one day, to dear me fnnn 
impntatitni— a worse ordeal than the water ordeal of your old Saxon 
uiceitOTB. If I snap at a bone, I am furious : if I refuse it, I have 
got the anllensi which is a sure symptom. I daie not bark out- 
light, tor fear of being thonght to mve. It was but yesterday that 
I indulged in a little innocent yelp, on the occasion of a cart-wheel 
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gnnding off the tip of ody tail ; atid ^e -v^iole popnl&ce were up in 
urins^ as if I had betrayed some flightSness in toy conversation. In 
short, I atn So hot ^th this consternation, that I fear I shall go ss 
inad as a March hue, unless Peter 'Parley wifi say a good word for 
roe. Bow wow.-' 

B^t it is really hot weadier, my yonng fHends. The dog-star is 
an enl staif. I w^nt into the country, and took an omnibus to 
Sheen ; but the red plush of it was scorching, and the straw hot- 
hot and dry. It was evening, and there was no cool in it. I went 
to bed hot, and slept hot all night, and got up hot next morning to 
a hot tea breakfast, with hot rolls ; looking all the while on the hot 
print opposite — Hogarth's Evening — ^with the fat hot citizen's wife 
sweltering between her husband and the New River ; the hot little 
dog looking wistfully on the reachless warm water ; the crying hot 
boy riding on the husband's stick ; the scolding hot sister, and all 
the other heats of that very " warm work " of the painter, which 
must have been done in boiled oil. But, blessed jtelief, next 
comes 

St. Swithim's. If it rains on St. Swithin's day, there will be 
rain the next forty days afterwards. Who was St. Swithin ? I think 
I hear some of my young friends inquire. He was, as it appears, 
Bishop of Winchester, to which rank he was raised by King Ethel- 
wolf, the Dane ; and dyingi was canonized by the Pope* He was 
singular for his desire to b^ bullied in tfa^ open churchyard ; but the 
monks, upon his being oanonl2^4, taking it inta their heads that it 
was disgraceful for the saint to lie in the open chuichyaxdy resolved 
to remove his body into the choir ; which was to have been done 
with solemn processipn, on the l^th. of July* It rained, however. 
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io violently on that i»y, and for fort; days aucceeding, as bat 
hardly ever been known, which made them >et aside their design ai 
heretical and blasphemons ; and, init«ad, they erected a chapel over 
M( grave, at which many miraclea were *aid to bare been wrou^^t. 

But why is it generally wet about this season of the year? The 
tradition proves it to have been the same in this cotintry a thoosand 
years ago. Onr year, it seems, divides itself into two periods, dls- 
tmctly marked : the first period sets in with the decline of the heats 
of anmrner, which are greatest between the 12th and 2Ath of July ; 
and the second, with the cessation of the cotds of winter, giving 
birth to the vernal showers. 

With St, Swithin the holidays may be said to close i and I hope 
they will close cheerfully with my young friMids, especially with 
those who have read my " Holiday Book," as they will have learned 
some things even during the vacation, and not wasted their minds 
entirely " on the desert air." Wiping them all health and fresh 
vigour towards study, Peter Parley must now dose his parleying 
about July. 



SOMETHING ABOUT THE RHINOCEftOS. 



Thb aboTe cut representa the rbinoceroH ; which name is derived 
from the Greek, signifying a horn on the nose ; and a very large 
bom it is aometiines, and a very dangerous one, too. The animal 
that bears it is one of the order of pachydermatous animala, that ia, 
the thick-skinned ; and a very fine specimen is at die present mo- 
ment in the gardens of the Zoolt^cal Society. 

The skin of the rhinoceros is proof against the clavrs of the lion 
and tiger, the sword, and die ball of a musket ; as it is thickn and 
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iuuder than that of the elephant, and consequently insensihle to the 
sting of insects. It is incapahle of extension or contraction, and is 
rolled, np into large folds at the neck, shoulders, and crupper, in 
order to give motion to the head and limhs of the creature. The 
head is larger than that of the elephant, the eyes less, and generally 
half closed, except when the animal is roused, when they roll and 
glare fearfully. The upper lip is elongated and prehensile — which 
word you ought to know the meaning of ^and it terminates in a 
pointed finger. It is a kind of imperfect trunk, hy which the 
animal can seize on any object with great facility. Instead of tusks 
like the elephant, the rhinoceros iis furnished with two strong in- 
cisive teeth in each jaw, situated at a great distance from each 
other, one in each angle of the jaw. The horn, at its fall size, 
measures neat four feet in length, and six or seven inches in di- 
ameter. 

The rhinoceros used to be thought quite untameable ; but he is 
now tamed, to a certain extent, though still apt to be dangerous to 
strangers. He is among larger animals what the hog is among 
smaller, brutal iand insensible — but still- not insensible of kindness ; 
as no living thing ever is, when properly tendered. He is naturally 
not a quarrelsome animal, and neither disturbs the lesser, or fears 
the greater beasts of the forest, but lives amicably with all. He 
subsists on the grossest herbs, and is fond of- the sugar-cane, and all 
soits of grain. 

In consequence of its boldness and strength, the hunting of l&e 
rhinoceros is one of the most splendid and hazardous of the wild 
sports of the east. It is to be sought for in the jungles, and is 
often found in parties of about half-a-dozen, led on by the b%ge8t 
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of the whole, as is the case with the herds of elephants* In the 
tall vegetation of the Indian jungle, the sportsmen cannot hunt fot 
this animal unless they are mounted on elephants ; and they find it 
necessary to go in hands, so that while some of the elephants axe 
receiving the charge of the rhinoceros, those mounted on the others 
may take aim and wound him. A single one, it is said, always 
flies to the thickest part of the jungle ; hut if again roused, it ad- 
vances to the attack* Its ohject appears to he to get at the elephant 
on one side, and passing the horn in underneath, to rip it open. 
The elephant is also said not to attempt using his tu«ks. What 
may he done in a state of wild nature by these anunals, when they 
quarrel, it is very difficult to say ; for, probably, nobody ever saw a 
battle between an elephant and a rhinoceros, in wild nature* 

Whether the rhinoceros was the unicorn of the ancients, is a 
matter of dispute ; but that there never was such an animal as the 
unicorn, represented in the royal arms, may be eanly believed. 
There are, of course, both single homed and double homed rhi- 
noceri ; there are also extinct species of these animals, which be- 
longed to a very remote age. They have (as organic remains) been 
met with in Siberia ; and a preserved specimen, nearly entire, was 
found in the ice, far north, in the year 1771* Fragments of other 
species have also been found in Gcermany : these generally belong to 
the two-homed species. The remains of a very small species have 
been found in France, not much larger than the common hog, at a 
de^th oi eighty feet below the surface of the ground, mingled with 
those of crocodiles and tortoises* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INDIAK OBAIITDDB. 

Whilb the frontier war between tbe Indians, al^ed by tbe Fr^wb, 
and the British coIonieB of America, was at its highest pitcb^ Jaiaes 
Pritchaid, a young Englishman, served in the capacity of a sur- 
geon to a party of colonists, who occupied a small fort, which was 
built to afibid protection to the sarrounding coantry. It was in 
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the middle of summer. Being a lover of nature, it was our hero's 
delight to travel through the woods. One evening, tempted by the 
unusual pleasantness of the air, he strolled rather farther than usual 
from the little fort, and entereci^a clump of towering forest trees, 
which bordered on a large swamp. The sun was just setting ma- 
jestically in the west; and his bright reflections on the clouds, seen 
through a large opening in the other end of the vista, contrasted 
with the deep gloom of the shade of the trees, awakened in his 
breast sensations of the most pleasurable description. With his 
arms folded upon his breast, and his eyes bent to the grpund, he 
slowly paced along, luxuriating in his own reflections.' . At one 
moment the music of the frogs swelled among the trees in an unin- 
terrupted strain ; now it was broken in upon by the note of the 
Whip poor Will ; and then a sharp croak, and a sudden plunge into 
the water, told that he had disturbed the serenity of the deep- 
throated musicians of the swamp. Suddenly he was awakened from 
his pleasing reverie by a loud '* Hugh," pronounced close to him; 
and on lifting his eyes^ he was startled by the appearance pf a large 
Indian, who, by his dress and accoutrements, appeared to be a chief 
of some consequence. The hand of the surprised youth passed 
mechanically to the hilt of his sword, the only weapon of defence 
which he had about his person ; but before he had half withdrawn it 
from the scabbard, the muscular grasp of the savage completely pa- 
ralyzed his efforts. By a few signs, easily understood by persons 
in peril, the Indian assured him that it was not his intention to hart 
him ; and* striking into the thick woods, beckoned hivfi to follow. 
Seeing that it was useless for him to make ^ny e^brts against his 
powerful conductor, and, besides, being px:et^y well asa^red of his 
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peaoeftti iftlieiitiQns, he silently followed his mjfid strides through 
the forest. . 

They soon arrived at: a tes^porary wigwadi, built in a secluded 
and secove spoU Here lay languishing a female, evidently a fa- 
TOttiite wife of the Indian warrior. Her disease had baffled the 
most powerful ineantations of the Indian magiciaas, and had bid 
defiance to their whole materia medica. Hearing, by one of his 
fellows who had rambled from his companions in a hunting excur- 
sion, and who had observed the surgeon of the little fort engaged in 
the examination of new plants, that a great white medicine was in 
the country, he^ with a few of his men, brought the sufferer to her 
present ntuation, and laid in wait for the doctor, whom, as we have 
seen, he succeeded' in capturing. 

Pritohard examined the case of his new patient with attention, 
and finding that the rude means applied to her cure were worse than 
the original disease, he, by the use of his European skill, soon 
brought her to a state of convalescence. The chief was delighted ; 
and loading the young doctor with thanks, and offering him pre- 
sents — which the other refused to accept — ^he led him back, with 
every appearance of gratitude imprinted upon his countenance. 

Not very long after this circumstance, the little fort was attacked 
by a large tribe of savage warriors. Its defenders enacted prodigies 
of valour, and our hero exerted himself against the assailants with 
great bravery. A thousand weapons were levelled at him, but none, 
although he was often wounded, reached his life. At length the 
superior numbers of the enemy prevailed. In the gloom of the 
night they burst forth from every side, with hideous yells, on the 
gallant little band, who were weakened by fatigue and hunger, and 
completely mastered them. 
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It was the lot of Pritehaid to be aqiong the prisoners ; hat he was 
preserved firom immediate slaughter only that his death might be 
made the more lingering and ezcraciatmg ; for his exploits against 
the savages awakened powerfully feelings of deadly revenge. The 
spot where the suigeon was first surprised by the Indian chief, was 
chosen as a scene of the tragedy they were about to enact. Our 
hero was fastened to a tree, to be the mark at which the young 
warriors were to exercise their skill as archers. A number of these 
were arranged at a short distance, and a flight of arrows was dis- 
charged at the victim ; but just as the shower of missiles were de- 
scending, an Indian dashed forward^ ready^to receive , their whole 
force on Ids naked body. '* Forbear," he said ; '* this i^ the sariou 
of my wife : he is Indian's Mend." . And raisiBg his tomahawk, be 
vowed death to the first who should discharge another arrow. He 
then, in a few words, explained to this tribe his obligations to 
Pritchard, who was immediately released, and conducted in safety 
to his settlement. 
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Peter Parley ^as had SDOther walk through London, and had the 
satisfoction of heholdmg the statue of the Duke of Wellington 
placed in front of the new Royal Exchange, in the presence of the 
King of l^axony* He. cannot help saying a few words of the old^ 
and of former Exchanges, which stood on the site of the present 
one. 

Previous to the year 1566, the City of London had no public 
place for its merchants to assemble in to transact business ; but at 
that time Sir Thomas Gresham, a wealthy citizen, resolved to sup* 
ply the deficiency at his own expense. The city, however, pur- 
chased the ground, upon which Sir Thomas began the building — a, 
hrick edifice, first called the Bourse — and completed it the following 
year. In 1570, it was visited in great state by Queen Elizabeth, 
who ordered it to be proclaimed as the Royal Exchange. 

Sir Thomas, by will, left this munificent erection to the City of 
London, and appointed the Company of Mercers its trustees, under 
certain conditions ; but, exactly one hundred years after its original 
foundation, the late building, burnt down about five years ago, was 
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raised in its place-^the first stone of which was laid by King Charles 
the Second, in 1667 ; and his statiie, in consequence of that event, 
graces the centre of .the quadrangle. 

The first stone of the present building was laid by Prince Albert, 
and a very interesting ceremony it was ; and the new erection has 
arisen with astonishing rapidity. In a few months we may hope to 
see it completed, and that our Royal Lady wOl imitate Queen 
Elizabeth, and give the citizens of London a " grand opening." 

Close by the Exchange is the Mansion House, the town residence 
of the Lord Mayor for the time being. The Lord Mayor is a great 
man in the city, and out of it sometimes, I can assure you. He 
takes the first place in the Privy Council, untilthe new sovereign is 
appointed^ and at his coronation acts aa chief .' butler. He is the 
chief magistrate in the city ; and although, like Sancho Pancha, he 
has to settle odd disputes in a summary mannei:, and legislate for 
fish.fags and chimney-sweeps, his is a proud office ; and many who 
hold it would like it the better if not an annual. 

When the Lord Mayor goes out in procession, which he some- 
times does, he appears in great state ; the city sword and mace are 
carried before him. By a grant of Edwatd III., the mace is per- 
mitted to be of gold Oi.* silver ; a distinction conferred on no city of 
England, except the arch*episcopalian city of York. 

The Mansion House is worthy the residence of the Mayor. A 
bold flight of steps leads to a fitne portico in frosty composed of 
Corinthian columns, which spring from a massy rustic basement, 
and are surmounted by a pediment, in the centre of which is an 
alto relievo, emblematical of the dignity and opulence of the city* 
The interior of this mansion is very grand* The principal room iS 
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called the Egyptian Hall, and ia nearly a hundred ieet long; and is 
the entire width of the hoiue. At the (idei of the saloon there are 
also a justice-room, a awOTd-bearei'a room, and a very handiome 
room called Wilkes's Parlooi. In the Egyptian UtXi, banquets are 
given by the L<»d Mayor to great personages, and these are some- 
times Tery grand. 



The City of Londoa it governed by tbe Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, assisted by a Court of Common Council ; tbe latter consists of 
230 peraonsi, ehosen by the inhabitants of ^h ward, some of Which 
send seventeen) and others only four, toTepresent their interests. 
The powers c^ this court are exten^ve. It- has tbe entire disposal 
of tbe fuBdi of the corporation, and occasionally indulges in what 
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are called empliatically '' city feeds;** byttio m^ns the least im- 
portant of the City functions. . . • 

Another important City edifice is 6hiildhaill. It is dtnated in 
King Street, Cheapside, and is an elcteKsive structare, partly flndent 
and partly modem. It is the public hall-of the CHty of London^ in 
which are held the various courts, the meetings of f^e Livery, to 
choose their Members of Parliament, &c. Guildhall was originally 
built in 1411, by voluntary subscripdon, and was twenty years in 
progress. The Hall itself will contain between 6000 and 7000 
persons, and is 153 feet long, 48 broad, and 55 in height. The 
windows at each end are enriched with painted glass, representing 
the Royal Arms, the insignia of the Orders of the Garter, the Bath, 
St. Patrick, the Thistle, &c. Here are also monuments to Lord 
Nelson, Lord Chatham, William Pitt, &c. 

Two ancient gigantic figures, carved in wood, stand at the bottom 
of the hall. They are called Gog and Magog giants. One holds a 
long stafi*, with a ball stuck with spikes hanging by a chain to the 
end of it ; the other holds a spear ; and both look very terrible to 
little boys and girls — ^many of whom are said to go, on the first of 
April, to see them come down to dinner. 

Another noble edifice is the East India House, Leadenhall Street, 
comprising the principal offices of the East India Company. Here 
the Gouxts are hcld« The priodpol front of this building. consists of 
six Ionic columns, supportiiDg a noh etit^blature and pediment. . The 
frieze is sculptured witl^ ornamentSy •and tl^ pediment contains a 
group of figures emblematical of the cornmerce of the country, pro- 
tected by George IIL, who is represented as dittendiag a shield 
over them. 
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The bidiftllaaM cbaUias'a muKum, which ia well worth the at- 
tendoa of my young friiendii ; and I would adviae them to go and 
ueit. 

Goldsmitlu' Hall, which is bevc repreae&ted, is anothei celebrated 
Citj building, and belongs to one of the richeit oompaniea la I^tn- 
don, that of the Gofdamiths, who -w^e incoiporated in the reign of 



BHsabeth, and one of wfaom was on important chamctar in the reign 
of James I., and figures espedaUy in the " Fortunes of NigeL" It 
inhere that all gold and^nlvn ware is awayed and mm^edt previous 
toata being sold— «uah.«aispoona, fockii artialeeiof plate, Sas. 

Ancther fine and important building is the Casbun Honss) utu- 
Ued in IiOTMP TbHBRsrStteBt. It was origiuaUy bn^t.in.lTlS, and 
iros couaomed by fire in F^Anfjan^, 1S14, in the prescnon of aid. 
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Peter Padejr, who saw &e oil and apirits flowing on the top of die 
Thitmefl, and tlie very Thames on &« u well u the Cnitoin Hotue. 
The present building wag erected a little to the west of the old me. 
It is 480 feet in length, and 100 in depth. The Long Room is a 
vast-pioportioaed apartment, 190 feet loi^, and 66 feet wide ; being 
nearly the laigeit room in £uz^ie. The fiooring of this nom Ban^r 



some yean ago, and caused great consternation, but it is now flna 
and Becnre> 

Somerset Houee it another plaee well Vorthy of attention ; it ii 
without. tiie oity, and to ne it, we must paas thioogh Temple Bar. 
It is, as you aee by the cut, a noble building, situated in thst 
poition-of.Westaainstercalled tlieStraiKl. SctnenetHouBaonginaHf 
rose npcm the ndns of some old tebgioiu. edifices and private dwel* 
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liagB, puUed dowD by the pvud Duke of Someraet, who degraded 
and ^osed hts autlionty, by makiiig it the minister of bit personal 
^atificatMiiB. He pulled dowo a cburcb, an inn of court, and a 
numbu: of houses, to make toom for the magnificent palace which 
he here erected, without making the slightest compensation to tb« 
oimers. But he did net long enjoy bis splendid abode, as he died 
OD the scaSbld, in the y«ar 1552. 



In succeeding reigns Somerset House became the residence of 
fsriout Queens, The great Elizabeth sometimes resided here. 
Anne, of Denmark, Queen of Jsmes 1. here kept her court, which 
*u remarkable fox its grotesque amusemmt; being, as an old 
author says, "a continual masquerade." The un&rtunate Queen 
of Charles I. resided here after her husband's execution ; and here 
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the Roman Catholic 'Q,ueen of Charles II> kept a separate court. 
All theie histflricol notices refer, however, not to die present build- , 
ing, but to tb« old one, which Vas pulled down to make way for it 
This extensive pile was commenced in 1779) bom the design <rf 
Sir William Chambers ; and here several <^ the departments of 
Government are carried, on : snob aa the Stamp Office— the 
Victualling Office — the Auditing OfEce, and Navy Office ; and an 
extended wing is the celebrated King's College, where some of my 
readers are no doubt educated, I 

A little below Somerset House, on the opposite side of the wa;, | 



is " Exeter Hall," a public building designed for meedngs of Tariou 
religions bodies j jt has oyer the portico . entrance the wwl* 
" Philadelphion," or, loving brotfaersr-jiot a very appropxiate tiUcr 
considering the various bitter sects and aiLrimonious puties who 
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meet there to abuse each <^m, and all the world beside. - It liai, 
however, been lately niade moeh mtme barmoniona by die inttro- 
doctioa of " Sijjpng ClaMea ;'* and tbe great oi^an' is one of the 
most. delightful of thinga, wUch Peter Faiiey would sooner have 
than the clamour with wbioh Exeter Hall is usnatly filled. 

Not &r from Exeter HaU is tbe Adelaide Gallery :' s place both of 
amasement and inatniatioD, at which a fev houn may be agreeably 



spent. Here Dr. Jones povides a varied entert^nment every 
il»y, especially delighting to holiday parties. Curious matters of 
scienee and art; mventions'; discoveries ; wonderful sights ; music; 
models ; gpecimena of geology and mineralogy ; pictures ; leger- 
demain ; steam gutis; locomotive balloons; diving bells; curious 
inirTots; 'wbnderful- optical deceptions ; wonders of the microscope ; 
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weaving;. gluB-maUngi electn>-Biasi>«tim> ( galnaum; dectricity; 
and many other puzzling matters, too nnmerons to mention. To 
thii inititutioa I would etpeci^y direct my young readen at tbe 
preient amBon, where they will be sure to find both delight and 
infonBation. 

The Britigh Maaenm may then claim attention^ It is situated in 
Blonnabury, but a abort walk irom the Adelaide Gallery. It ii 



entered by a mean portal, and when you enter, the court yard hu a 
gloomy appearance. But the interior is rich in the o1:gect3 of 
antiquity, rarity, curiosity, instruction, and fine arL Here an 
preserved fine Elgin marbles, master pieces of Grecian sculpture ; 
here are also busts, statues, and images, of most exquisite finiibi 
especially in tbe statue room — where students are to be foond 
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diligently employed in copying the most beautiful iN)maiiis of ancient 
art. • 

The Museum is lich also in specimens of every brandi of Natund 
History* The collection of birds In the long gaUery* from the ad* 
vantageous manner in -which they are now placed, form objects of 
great attraction ; among them is a most «npetb specimen of the 
golden eagle ; he is represented as having slain a white hare, over 
which he is gloating, his wings are expanded, and his eyes are 
glistening. This bird uses his wings as weapons of offence ; they have 
a bony protuberance, with which he strikes his prey ; they also 
serve him in his defence from venomous snakes and reptiles, whom 
he wearies and bruises with them till exhausted, when they are 
easily destroyed* This bird is only rivalled by the Peruvian 
condor, which however we do not see in the collection, a fellow 
whose wings are from nine to eighteen feet in length, and who, 
Marco Polo says, could lift an elephant* There is a splendid 
collection of the falcon family in fine condition, the gentil, the 
peregrine, and the spotted ; the gray and the gyr ; the Iceland, which 
is the white gyr \ also the laughing, the lammer^ the harier, the 
kestril, the merlin, the sparrow, and many more. Opposite are 
placed the gorgeously decorated peacock race, who are seen in all 
their galaxy of splendour, a family whom the Italians describe as 
having the plumage of angels, the voices of devils, and the stomachs 
of thieves* Opposed to them are the tribe of buceridsee or hombills, 
the singularity of whose appearance, from the immense homed head 
which nature has bestowed upon them, leaves them perhaps, un- 
rivalled in ugliness by any other class in the exhibition^ 
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I would likewise advise my young friends to examine espeoially 
the geological and mineralogical attractions. The Egyptian room! 
ire now tdso highly interesting. Here we enter, as it were, the 
home and habitations of a people three thousand years old ; heie an 
their various articles of domestic use ; their boada ; hair pins ; look- 
ing-glasses ; culinary utensils; taUes ; stools; chaire; beda; 



"wigs;" and lastly, their dead bodies, preserved aa mummiei; 
some encased, some in three winding sheets or cere clothes, ani 
Others unrolled; and priests and kings, queens and priesteaao, 
greet the beholder with a silent stare. 

The Museum also contains a moat extensive library, frequented 
by thousands daily. It has also a wonderful collection of MSS.> 
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wbich maj be connilted under proper regulations. The Muaeum is 
nov nndei^ing extensive alterations, and wiQ, in a short time, be 
vorthy the English nation, and surpass every other similar institution 
in the world. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 



The Hipt>opotamu8, or, as it is sometimes called, the sea or river 
Horse, although it is indeed very little like the horse, belongs to 
the order of belluoee, in the class of mammalia. It is inferior in size 
only to the elephant. The male has been found to ineasure seveB- 
teen feet in length ; the circumference of the body fifteen feet \ tke 
head near four, and the jaws upwards of two feet in length. The 
body is of an ashy greyish colour, thinly covered with hair; and 
the whole form of the animal seems to partake of the form both of 
the ox and hog ; and its voice bears a resemblance to the bellowing 
of the one and the grunting of the other* 

The Hippopotamus is an amphibious animal, living as well upon 
land as upon water ; but it chiefly resides at the bottom of great 
lakes and rivers in those parts of Africa between the Niger and the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it lives an indolent kind of life — de- 
vouring all the lesser fish, but seldom attacking its equal in strength. 
It walks ftt the bottom of the river with the same facility as upon 
land, and will continue for half an hour together under water with- 
out once rising for the purposes of respiration. When its aquatic 
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food fails, it will ascend the higher grounds, and commit great 
devastations upon the sugar plantations. Then the natives beat 
drums, light fires, and set up a hideous outcry, in order to frighten 
it back to its retreat. When wounded, it will attack boats and 
canoes, and overset them, and sometimes destroy the passengers ; 
it will also destroy land animals and children up the country, but 
its motion is but slow, wbereby its rage may be evaded. 

In the arrangement of animals, according to Cuvier,. the Hippo- 
potamus belongs to the genera of pachydermata, or thick-skinned ; 
and a very thick skin it has. When fired at by its hunters, common 
bullets receive such resistance fix>m this thick skin that they seldom 
penetrate to the vital parts of the beast. The skin is not of mudi 
use as leather ; it is too hard for that, but, cut into very thin stripes, 
whips are often made of it by the Egyptians and Arabs ; and many a 
poor Christian slave haa been flogged by the hide of an Hippo- 
potamus* 

The most valuable portion of the Hippopotamus is its teeth, as 
these are more hard, compact, and beautiful, than those of any other 
beast. They are, in &ct, the strongest of all known substances, and 
are very much sought after by dentists, in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth, which everybody seems to have now-a-days. On 
this account the tooth sells for about a guinea a-pound, and when a 
piece is worked so as to bring an enamel outside, the teeth so pro- 
duced have all tlie appearance and durability of natural ones. 

This singular genvs o£ animals is now reduced to one spe^es, and 
that existing merely a fragment in one part of the world, and obviously 
upon the decline ; yet its remains that are met witb in the earth 
show that it had once been a general animalr 
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In Enrope four different species of it have been discoveted, and 
they appear to have been adapted to rirers of all magnitudes ; from 
the wide-sweeping flood to the small brook ; and their remains are 
found in Italy, Germany, Francei and England. The remains of 
those found in France, particularly one kind, called the middle-sized 
Hippopotamus, were not much larger than the common hog ; and a 
still smaller. bne could not have been larger than a pig of ten stone ; 
while the smallest of all not larger thian a pig of six or seven stone. 
The remains of the last kind have been, found in France only. 

Why this ammal should have received the name of the River 
Horse remains to me a mystery. When only the face of the animal 
is above the water the straight outline and etect ears give it some 
resemblance to . the face of the horse. . This may have . betn the 
reason it obtained the name of the River Horse, but a v^ small 
portion of the rest of the animal destroys all resemblancet Perhaps 
some of my young friends will find me a name for this extraordinary 
animal. 
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PARLErS ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 
No. 8, 



AUGUST. 
AcacsT is the eighth moath of the year. It was called Sextilis by 
the Romans, irom ita being the sixth month in their calendar, until 
tbe Htute complimented the Emperor Augustus, bjr naming it after 
him ; tuid throi^h thmn it is denominated Augwit. 
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Oar Saxon ancestors called it Am Monat, or, more rigidly, Bam 
Moneth ; intending thereby the then filling of their bams with com. 
The sign of the zodiac entered by the sun this month, is Virgo, who 
is generally pictured with ears of com in her hand ; for now the 
harvest cometh — ^and, in the words of the poet, 

" The ears are filled, the fields are white, 
The constant harrest moon is bright . 
To iprasp the bounty of the year, 
The reapers to the scene repair. 
With hook in hand, and bottles slung, 
And dowlas scrips beside them hung. 
The sickles stubble all the ground. 
And fitful hasty laughs go round. 
The meals are done as soon as tasted, 
And neither time nor yiands wasted. 
All oyer, then the largess foam— 
The largess cry — * The Harvest Home.' " 

The harvest crops usually begin with rye and oats, proceed with 
wheat, and finish with peas and beans. Harvest home is generally 
the greatest rural holiday in England, because it concludes at once 
the most laborious and most lucrative of the farmer's employments, 
and unites repose and profit. Our ancestors used to burst into an 
enthusiasm of joy at the end of harvest, and appear even to have 
mingled their previous labour with considerable merrymaking. They 
crowned the wheat-sheaves with fiowers. They sang, they shouted, 
they danced ; they invited each other, or met to feast, as at Christ- 
mas, in the halls of rich houses ; and, what was a very amiahle 
custom, and wise beyond the commoner wisdom, man, woman, and 
child, received a little present* But now, alas ! the case is very 
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different m England. The bboum is looked upon only aa a heaat 
of burden or of toil ; his food is given grudgingly — bis labour has 
not its leward. He- is giound to the earth by sordid farmerB, who 
luxuriate in mirrors, Turkey carpets, and pianos — and he eat* tiie 
bread of bitter sorrow and revenge. Thus the hymn of Uianklulneas 
is ebanged into the fire of vengeance ; and the rick blazes, to the 
tetror of the community, and to the dcBtmction of property. 



But though man grows hard-hearted and wicked, nature flou- 
rishes. The trees hang profusely with fruit of every kind ; and if 
the delicate vild Aowers have vanished for their aeeding-time, in 
tbe drought of the hot snn, the wastes, marshes, dells, thickets, 
nooks, and woods, are dressed in luxuriant attire ; and ferns, and 
heaths, and sweet dewberries, and wood anemonies, in all their 
beauty of silver, purple, and gold, disclose delights everywhere, 
a 2 
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Now, too, the young broods of goldfinches appear, lapwings con- 
gregate, thistledown floats, and birds resume their spring songs. 
A little afterwards flies abound in windows — ^linnets congregate. 
Towards the end of the month the beech tree turns yellow, the first 
symptom of approaching autumn. 

The garden blooms with yegetable gold, 
And all Pomona in the orchard glows ; 

Her racy fruits now glowing in the sun. 
The wall- enamoured flower in saffron blows ; 
Gay annuals their spicy sweets unfold. 

To cooling brooks the panting cattle run. 
Hope, the fbremnner of the farmer's gain. 
Visits his dreams, and multiplies the grain. 

The first of August is a grand day on the water — that is, on the 
river Thames ; where there is a rowing matdi for a coat and badge, 
given by Thomas Dogget, an old actor of celebrity, who gave a 
waterman's coat and silver badge to be rowed for on the first of 
August, being the anniversary of Geoige the First's accession to the 
throne. The contest is between six young wateimen whose ap- 
prenticeships have expired the year before. The match is from the 
Old Swan, near London Bridge, to the White Swan, at Chelsea; 
«nd a pretty good pnll k is. 

The fiifth of August is a still more celebrated day, eagecifiUj VBt 
London and its vicinity ; for now it is that oysters come iii» ax^ 

Nov!^, at the corner of each street. 

With oysters fine each tub is fiU'd ; 
The cockney stops to have a treat, 

Prepared by one in *' opening *' skiH'd. 
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The peppir-boz and eruet wait 

To ^ve a relish to the taste ; 
The mouth is watering for the bait, 

Within the pearly cloisterf chas'd. 

Take off the beard ; as qtiick as thought 

The pointed knife divides the flesh : , 

What plates are laden — ^loads are brought, 

And eaten raw, and cold, and fresh. 

With watchful eye, in many a band. 

The ragged boys and girls appear ; 
And hold the shell with anxious hand, 

And say — ** It is but once a year." 

In this seafion of the year the young ohservers may also look out 
for the glow>-worm, which in hot August nights may he seen shining 
brightly oh banks or in hedges. It is little to look at by day, but 
by night shines like a little star« 

The glow-worm is a genus of insects of the order of coleoptera, 
and ihete are ti^enty-six species. The male and female are so dif- 
ferent ih appearance, that they do not seem to be of the same 
genus. The male is a small fly, furnished with wings, of an oblong 
depressed body, ft broad dun-coloured flat head, and large black 
eyes, without any of that luminous appearance, the property of the 
female. 

The female is a mere crawling insect, destitute of wings. In form 
she somewhat resembles the common earwig, without a forked tai]« 
She is of a dusky colour, with a streak of white running down her 
back ; the body is flat, and is composed of twelve rings, and she . 
has six legs on each side* }t never emits its luminous appearance. 
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but in the night, 'in the summer months. Peter Parley has caught 
maoy, aod kept them in his garden for weeks ; and, what i» better, 
has seen others in his garden on following years, as if they had bred 
there. 

There is in Italy an insect, of a luminous nature, called the luc- 
ciola ; and in the West Indies and in China there are various kinds 
of luminous insects, called fire-Hies ; and the inhabitants of these 
parts consider them the souls of their deceased relations. 



Thunder and lightning frequently occur in August. It was looked 
upon as sacred both by the Greeks and Romans, and was supposed 
to be sent to execute vengeance upon earth. Hence persons killed 
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by lightning were thought to be hateful to the gods, and were buried 
apart by themselves, lest the ashes of other men should be polluted 
by them. 

The cause of thunder and lightning is now accounted for by elec- 
tricity. When a stormy cloud, which is nothing but a heap of ex* 
halations positively electrified, approaches near enough to another 
cloud negatively electrified, the electric fluid rushes from one to the 
other in a stream of fire, called lightning, and with a clap of thunder. 
The thunder is sometimes composed of several claps, or multiplied 
and prolonged by echoes. As soon as we see a flash of lightning, 
we have only to reckon the seconds on a watch, or how often our 
pulse beats between the flash and the clap : when we can reckon ten 
pulsations, the thunder and lightning is too far off to do us any 
harm ; nor, indeed, does it ever affect us, except when the dap fol- 
lows the lightning immediately. Such, my young friends, are a few 
of the phenomena of the month of August. 




DAYS OF FISHING. 



Now IE the time foi fishing. BlesB in«, how they sparkle in the son 
between Richmond and Twiek«ihftm ; and the water ia so clear, and 
the pebbles so blight at the bottom of the river, and the tree* img- 
mg over them so green and cool, and the anglers so contented, that 
one would almost wish to be a fish — weie it not for being can^l. 

And there stand Masters Hetherington and Burtenahaw, and the 
young gentlemen of Mr. Roberta* school — and a nice set of hop 
they aie — with their rods : not school rods — these they scarcely 
know by name ; but hiccory, bamboo, or hazel, as they ought to be. 
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Now, there's a bite — ^no — yet ; it^s only a nibbk : some sly old roach 
is too deep to be caught, and so he gives a turn of his body, and a 
twirl with his tnil, as much ad to sfty, ** It won't be hookey with 
me, young gentlemen." 

I wonder if these young gentlemen can sing : some of them look 
as if they could ring a bell upon iui occasion. Many of them have 
singing &ce8, for they look as cheerful as larks ; just as I like to see 
boys look. I am sure they can shig^ so here is a Bong for them. 

O,. the gallant fisher's life, 

'Tisthebefttofiffly; 
Full of pleasure, ToB of strife, 
And beloved of many, 

Othefjoys 

Arebattoyfe, 

Only this 

Lawliii ]«, 

For our akill 

Bteeds no ill, • 
But content and pleasure. 

' In the morning Qp we rise 
, Ere Au|;ora'4 peeing,; 
At the fountain wash our eyes. 
Leave the sluggard sleeping. 
Then we go 
To and fro, 
, With our knacks 
On our backs. 
To such streams 
As the Thames, 
If we have the leisure. 
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' We have gentLee in a honiy 

We ha?e paste and worms, too ; 
We can watch both night and mom, 
Suffer rain and storms, too. 
At eel-pie house 
We can carouse, 
Laugh and play. 
Then fish awaj, 
And sit quite still 
To watch our quill. 
Fishers must not wrangle. 

If the sun's excessiYe heat 
Make our bodies swelter, 
To an osier hedge we get. 
For a friendly shelter; 
Where in dyke. 
Perch or pike. 
Roach or dace. 
We do ehase — 
Bleak or gudgeon, 
. Without grudging ; 
Sworn brothers of the angle. 

Or we sometimes pass an hour 

Under a green willow. 
That defends us firom a shower, 
Making earth our pillow. 
Where we may, 
Day by day, 
Laugh and sing 
Like anything, 
In earth or air. 
That's free from eare. 
And happy and contented. 
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The principal fish in the river Thames are loach, dace, pike, 
iroat, bleak, and gudgeon ; and of these, and a few othen, it is mj 
iuiention to say a tew words. 

It was on a warm, wet, and snltry morning, that I sallied out, 
equipped with all the implements of angling necessary for light 
tackle fishing, towards Hampton ; my principal object, peich, I 
purchased on the Saturday some red worms, and let them scour 
themselves well with moss, adding each night a teaspoonM of milk. 



Well, [ was soon on the towing-path of the Thames, between Feter- 
abam and Teddington lock, at a qnartei to seven in the morning, 
fishing midwater — which, I think, is the best deptih for perch ; and 
thus I went on till a quarter to eleven, when the day getting up, 
tbey ceased biting. I had then in my bag eleven fine peich, weigh- 
ing about two pounds and a half ; while a young man, who was 
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stationed abovt m dosen yards from me, and who^ According tb bis 
own actx)ttnt, had begun at five^. had taken nothing but a smsll eel. 
He inquired what I was fishing with ? It proved to be the same bait 
as his ; but, on comparing tackle, he was fishing with Indian twist, 
and Noi 9 hook, while inine was No. 12, on sorrel^coloured single 
hair. This, I think, is pretty good proof that you will stand but 
little chance of capturing many of the finny tnbe, unless jron mind 
what you are about, and use the right tackle. 

" The bright-eyed perch, with fins of Tyrian dye," 

is a nice fish, in his way, lying in the shady parts among flats and 
holes ; and the duller the day the better for catching him, provided 
the wind be not north-east. In fishing for them, I generally try 
different places ; well knowing, if there fU*e any perch on the spot, 
they will take the bait directly. Give the gentleman plenty of 
time, as he is very fond of nibbling, never attempting to strike till 
your float is fairly immersed. If you llmd him — which ten to one 
you do — ^but whether or not, put in again as quickly as possible ; 
for perch generally swim in shoals, and, if you are quick in your 
movements, you may secure the majority of them. If near gardens, 
endeavour to prevail with the man to give you a few grubs ; they 
are most excellent bait. A good ground-bait may be made with 
some Inud or day, rolled u^p ih balk; and, if there are Worms to 
Spare, chbp them sttall, ftiid inclose them. 
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The teDacit}r of these fish is quite remarkahle ; and the following 
story, though savouring much of Baron Munchausen, is a stubborn 
£icC; the finny Iiero living, and answering for its veracity, as T. 
UoSand can testify. On the sixteenth of March last I met my man 
by appointment. On arriving at the marked spot — a pool, or c^nal. 



■lot far irom Brenl&Kl— we had the satis&ctioB of finding its surface 
encased with ice. This was a moat freezing sight for a jolly angler 
lo behold ; but we had not walked that distance for nothing. Some 
well-directed stones soon opened a passage for our lines ; and our 
extraordinary exertions were crowned with success. The last perch 
wu taken at eleven o'clock, and we put up soon after ; the bag 
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going into my nuui'l pocket. I Btrolled very leimrely home, a> 
nving there at one o'clock. On displaying them, as usual, symp- 
toms of life were very strong and perceptible in the lai^t, wliicl, j 
by opening his ^Is, expanding his fins, &c., convinced ui of lii> ' 
reanimation. No time was lost ; he was placed in water, and in 
leia than an hour perfectly leatored. This perch has been kept io * 
small garden pood, made from a lai^ mash-tub, and now is quite 
well and hearty ; having resided in his present domain for neul; 
six months, biting at everything peckish that comes in his way. 



THE SAXON MARTYRS. 



Tri mdent Saxon timea were full of deeds of outrage ; and we 
onghtto think ouiselres blessed, little children, that we live in 
times of peace and tranquillity, and that we have equable laws to 
gorem and protect us. 
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The fourth king of Saxon Mercia was named Penda. And at that 
time tlie fierce and pagan lord of Northumberland overran the do- 
minions of the peaceful monarch, Peada, the son and successor of 
Penda ; and having reduced the; kingdom of Mevcia to little better 
than a province of his own dominions, he concluded a marriage 
between the imbecile P.eada and his Qwi^ imperious daughter, 
Alefrida. 

But Peada, mild and gentle, and devotedly attached to Chris- 
tianity, openly renounced the paganism of his father-in-law, causing 
all the idolatrous temples to. be destroyed ; and, by his zeal and 
piety, endeavoured to work a reformation in the minds of his sub- 
jects. But the Mercians, fond of bloodshed, and war, and rapine, 
at last rebelled under the mild sway of the prince, and he was 
murdered, at the festival of Easter, by the contrivance of his trea- 
cherous wife, Alefrida, and the pagan Wulfere was pla^eed upon the 
throne. 

Wulfere was a stern and passionate man, eager in revenge, and 
valiant in the field. He restored the idolatrous superstition of his 
ancestors, and rigorously persecuted those who ch^shed the Chris- 
tian doctrines. Still there were some who, despite the severity of 
their monarch, persisted in professing the Christian &ith* Among 
this prosedbed and banished few was an aged nobleman, named 
Cedd, who, with his only grandchild, Miriam, had retired into the 
deepest recesses of Wolfarcester, now Staffordshire. Here, in a 
-solitary cave, fashioned by the hand of nature, the- once poswoful 
statesman lived tlie life of a hermit, cheered by the aweetnesa and 
<piety of the faithful and satnt-like Miriam*. 

One morning, as the venerable recluse knelt before the Ueued 
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lymbol of hia Redeemer, and poured forth the full tide of his aoul 
in thank fulnesa, a loud noiae, aa of the tramping of mailed feet, 
*a« heard ; and, in a moment, the stem Wulfere appeared, at the 



tiead of an armed band, and rushing nith glaive and axe upon the 
old man, slew him hefore the humble altar of his faith. Miriam was 
Kized, and carried she knew not whither. 
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The )tern tanrderer continued his career of violence, ud nu- 
merous were tlie batUea fought between him and his half brothel, 
Karnac, who had disputed his authority. At last, Wulfere wu 
defeated, driven from his throne, and fat away, in the deep cavei of 
Cumberland, was glad to take refage. And, as he aat silent and 



sad on the mossy stone, some of his former enemies, &e Christianii 
who had fled to the same district from persecntion, gathered lounu 
htm. And here the soft and gentle Miriam, like an angel of ligb^ 
appeared, to call his blighted heart to repentance, and to open h> 
his mind the blessed doctrines of Christianity. The gospel reached 
his heart, from the purity of female lips, and the pagan hejps V> 
tremble, then to repent — and was about to believe and embrace tk 
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^tiiuei of the Cross. But intelligeaee reftched him that an oppoi- 
tunity o&red for him to fall upon his brother secretly ; and arming 
wine of his followers, he anired at the spot where Kamac was, as 
be supposed, securely lodged. He sunounded the house, murdered 
all opposed to him, and then, to make assurance doubly sure, set 
Etc to the building, to obliterate blood by fire. 



In this encounter, however, the stem man was mortally wounded, 
and, after the heat of the conflict was over, drew back to the banks 
of a small river, where he laid himself down to die. Here again 
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the faithfdl Miriam waa found, to administer the sweet consoladoni 
of repentance ; to pour upoa his afflicted spirit the balm of forgive- 
ness. She brought bafore his dying eye and his wavering mind 
the hopes, the joys, and the rewards of the Christian fiiith, ind 



imparted to bim those promises made to all who repent and belie«' 
So much sweetness, so much gentleness, so much purity, orer- 
powered the heart^f the dying wairior. She seemed to him as >" 
angel of light sent down to save his soul : he believed — and ex- 
pired. 

But, alas I the Christian heroism of the maiden waa to be udly 
requited. In the very cup with which she administered the lu' 
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offices of religion to the dying sinner, poison was mingled by pagan 
bands. She partook with him ; and before the sun passed down the 
west, felt herself in the pangs of death« She reclined upon the 
royal couch ; and lords and ladies stood beside her, to sneer at her 
dying constancy. But, placid, and calm, and holy — full of faith, 
and hope, and peace, her Soul ascended to heaven, like a bird that 
returns to its native home ; and the odour and sanctity of her name 
remains, to testify that, amid the darkest and the foulest deeds of 
the sons of men, goodness, and holiness, and constancy may 
dwell. 




A TALE OF A TIGER. 



TiQEKB are " odd customers," but they Bometunes meet mlH Hub 
equals ; as will be shown in the fbllomng narratire, which I picked 
up in mj hook travels. The Rajah of Coorg is fond of exhibiting 
tiger fights to his friends, and paidcularly to strangers ; and, on the 
occawon of oar troops reaching the city above named, some Britiih 
officers were invited to ohserre how a Coorg could kill a dger. 

The Coorg entered an inelosure, which had been prepared for the 
occasion, and which was tuiroiinded by high seats, that the spec- 
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tators might have a full view of what was passing. The rajah was 
seated in the midst ; and the champion who was ahout to he op- 
posed to the tiger« presented himself to the rajah, and made his 
salam. He was, as represented in the picture, nearly naked, and 
armed only with a Coorg knife, which he held so closely in his 
hand as to he scarcely distingoi^ahle. He was tall, of a muscular 
figure, and possessed great activity. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was very grand when he gave the signal for the tiger to he 
let loose, and his hody glistened with the oil which had heen ruhhed 
over it, to promote the elasticity of his limhs. He raised his arms 
for several moments ahove his head, when he made the motion to 
admit the enemy, to the arena. The hars of a large cage were in- 
stantly lifted from ahove, and a huge royal tiger sprang forward and 
stood hefore the Coorg, waving its tail slowly hackwards and for- 
wards, erecting the hair upon it, and uttering a suppressed howl. 

The animal firist looked at the man, then at the gallery, where 
the rajah and his court were seated to see the sports, hut did not 
^pear at all easy in its present state of freedom : it was evidently 
confounded at the novelty of its position. After a short survey, it 
turned suddenly round and hounded into its cage, from which its 
keepers, who stood ahove, heyond the reach of mischief, tried to 
force it, but in vain. The hars were then dropped, and several 
crackers fastened to its tail. A lighted match was put into the 
hand of the Coorg, the bars were again raised, and the crackers 
ignited. The tiger now dashed into the area with a terrific yell ; 
and while the crackers were exploding, it leaped, turned, and 
writhed, as if in a state of frantic excitement : it at length crouched 
in a corner, growling as a cat does when alarmed. 
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Its retreat had now been cut off, by securing the cage. During 
the explosion of the crackers, the Coorg stood watching the enemyi 
and at length advanced towards it with a slow but firm step* The 
tiger roused itself, but retreated ; the fur on its back being erect, 
and its tail dilated to twice the usual size. It was not at all dis- 
posed to commence hostilities, but its resolute foe was not to be 
evaded. Fixing his eyes intently on the deadly creature, he ad- 
vanced with the same measured step, the tiger retreating as before, 
but still presenting his front to the enemy. The Coorg now stopped 
suddenly ; then moving slowly backward, the tiger raised itself to 
its full height, curved its back to the necessary segment for a spring, 
and lashed its tail, evidently meditating mischief. The man con-* 
tinned to retire ; and as soon as he was at so great a distance that 
the fixed expansion of his eye was no longer visible, the ferodons 
brute maide a sudden bound forward — crouched, and sprang, with a 
short sharp growl. Its adversary, fully prepared for this, leaped 
actively on one side, and, as the tiger reached the ground, swung 
round his heavy knife, and brought it with irresistible forte on the 
animal's hind leg, just above the joint. The bone was instantly 
severed, and the tiger effectually prevented from, miaking a second 
spring. The wounded beast roared, and turned suddenly on the 
Coorg, who had by this time retreated several yardsrr-advanced 
fiercely upon him — its wounded leg banging loosely on ' the skin, 
showing that it was broken. 

The two stood breathless. The tiger, now excited to/ a pitch of 
reckless rage, rushed forward upon its three legs towards its ad- 
versary, who stood with his heavy knife calmly awaiting the en* 
counter. As soon as the infuriated brute was within his reach, he 
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biauglit down the ponderoiu knife upon its head, whicfa nothing 
canld resist, and the vanquished foe fell dead at his feet. He then 
coolly wiped his kaife on the animal's hide, made a dignified salam 
to the njaih, and retired amid the loud acdamationB of the spec- 

Hia highness informed us, that this man had killed seveTal tigers 
in a similar way ; and that, although upon one or two occasions he 
had been severely scratched, he had never been seriously wounded. 
The CooTgs are also well known to attack this terrible animal in 
tie jungles with their heavy sharp knives, and with almost un&iling 
iDccem. This is right ; but Peter Parley holds it to be very wrong 
to make a public spectacle of killing tigers ; and although it may be 
without question in a heathen land, it would he very improper in a 
Chiis^an country. 
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THE RICH GIRL AND POOR BOY. 



Julia. 

•* We must not play together, 
Tom Smith, I'm very sore ; 
For my papa is very rich, 
And yoors is very poor.' 

Thomas. 



99 



U 



« 



But my papa is honest, 

A good and nsefal man ; 
In what is yours the better, 

Pray tell me, if yon can ?*' 

Julia. 

He's very rich, I tell yon : 
Now, Tom, what would yon give, 

If in a house as grand as ours 
Your own papa could live ? ** 

Thomas. 

« I would not give a sixpence ; 

For, though your house be higher, 
'Tis just as likely to blow down. 
Or be burnt up by fire. 
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Lest on jonr BrasMlB carpet yon 
' ShoDldgetnipotofgretue." 
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JULIA« 

** Bntf Tom, look at your eoar«e thick coat. 
Then at my dress so fine ; 
What would you give if yoa could wear 
Clothes half so rich as mine? " 

Thomas* 

** I would not give a farthing, 
Whatever yon may think, 
For finery that may he spoiled 
By every drop of ink. 



c< 



My clothing is my comfort, 
And in comfort is it worn : 

I'm not, like yon, in constant fear 
Lest it get soiled or torn. 



** Thanks to my hest of mothers. 
My dress is whole and clean ; 
Nor do I wish to change it 
For the gayest ever seen. 

*' And, for my dear good fiither— 
As I have said before — 
Yours may, perhaps, be richer. 
But you cannot love him more. 



•I 



Nor is he more respected : 
Such is my father's worth— 

His children would not change him 
For the richest man on earth. 
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*' Yoa boast your father's fortuae— 
And rich enoagh is he ; 
With his fine houses here in town, 
And yessels out at sea. 



(( 



But many as rich a merchanty 

And prosperous as he,' 
Have, by misfortune, been reduced 

To utter poverty. 



'* Your vessels may be shipwrecked, 
Your houses may bum down ; 
And you may find yourself at last 
The poorest girl in town. 

" If you have nought but riches 
To pride yourself upon, 
You'll be a very wretched Miss, 
When all your wealth is gone. 

*' Virtue, be sure, and learning, 
Are treasures of more worth 
Than all the gold that ever men 
Have hoarded upon earth. 

** For when the fire or tempest 
Take other wealth away, 
Our knowledge and our goodness then 
Are treasures that will stay. 



TUB &ICH QIKL AMD FOOK BOt. 

" Aai) ooe thing mon I'll tell job — 
Den J it, if jroa can; 
1'ie hooettj uid goodocu 
TUt womui tuakei, or man." 

When this was atlered, Jalia 

A prett; cort««7 made ; 
And said, " I tbauk you, lictla bo;, 

For all that 70a have said." 

And then approached him kindly. 
And took him b; the hand, 

Aad said, " I'll valoe goodness more 
Thao money, house, or land." 
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ANECDOTES OF LORD NELSON. 



AiTBouoA I deeply regret that the talents of so great a man as 
Nelson should have been turned into such a channel as they were^ 
yet I cannot but give my young readers an anecdote of him, as 
setting forth his firmness, resolution, and perseverance of character. 
When principles are rightly formed*— directed towards laudable ob- 
jects — these qualifications are of essential benefit in the career of 
life. 

When Nelson was quite a child, and on a visit at his grand- 
mother's, he one day went out with a companion, of his own age, a 
bird's-nesting. The dinner-hour arrived, but Horatio did not make 
his appearance. The old lady became alarmed, and messengers 
were dispatched in every direction in quest of the truant. The 
young rambler was at length discovered composedly sitting imder a 
hedge by the side of a brook, counting over the spoils of the day. 
The grandmother began to scold, and concluded her lecture by say- 
ing, " I wonder, child, fear did not drive you home ! " " Fear ! " 
exclaimed the young hero, ** I never saw fear ; what is it ? " 

Once, after the Christmas holidays, when he and his brother 
William had set off on their ponies to return to school, they found 
their journey impracticable, in consequence of a heavy fall of snow. 
They returned home, and informed their father of the circumstance. 
*' If that be the case," said Mr. Nelson, '* you certainly shall not 
go : but make one more attempt, and I will leave it to your honour. 
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If the road is dangerous, you may return ; but remember, boys, I 
leave it to your honour ! " William, who did not exactly relish a 
journey under such circumstances, wished to turn back, bat his 
brother peremptorily refused. •* We must go on, brother ; re- 
member," said he, " it was left to our honour." 

Another anecdote is related, as a proof of the cool intrepidity 
which this young mariner possessed, even amid scenes of danger. 
During one of those clear nights common to the northern latitude, 
young Nelson, heedless of the severity of the weather, was missing 
from the ships, Captain Lutwidge, fearful of consequences, caused 
immediate search to be made, but in vain, and every one gave him 
over for lost. As the rays of the sun illumined the horizon, he was 
discovered ' by his .messmates at' a. considerable distance from the 
ships, attacking a huge bear. The' signal was made for them to 
return.; but in vain did Nelson's companions urge him to obey it 
His musket had flashed in the pan, and he had e^cpended all his 
ammunition. He was fortunately divided from the bear by a small 
chasm in the ice, which prol)ably saved his life. '* Never mind," 
said he, **. do but let me get a blow at this creature with the butt 
end of my musket,' and we shall have him." His captain, however, 
who saw the danger, ordered a gun to be fired, which immediately 
frightened the animal, and Nelson returned to his ship. Captain 
Lutwidge, who had been extremely uneasy during his absence, re- 
primanded him, on his return, for quitting the ship without leave ; 
and asked, in a sev^e tone, what motive could possibly induce him 
to commit so rash an action, '* I wished. Sir," replied Horatio, "to 
kill the bear, that I might give the skin to my father.'* 
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No. IX. 

SEPTEMBER, 

" In harvest time, harvest folk, 

Servants and all, 
Should make altogether 

Good cheer in the hall ; 
Let them fill the hlack bowl, 

And be blithe in their song, 
And let them be merry 

All harvest-time long. 
Once ended thy harvest. 

Let none be beguiled; 
Please such as did please thee, 

Man, woman, and child." 

Old Poet. 

This was anciently the seventli moDtb of the year, as its name 
implies, when the year used to begin in March ; now it is the ninth 
month. The word September is a compound ; being from septem — 
seven, and imber — a shower of rain ; from the rainy season usually 
commencing at this season of the year. 

s 
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The Saxons called it Gerst Monut ; because barley, wbicb in thtt 
month is commonly harvested, was anciently called gerst; the name 
of barley being given to it by reason of tbe drink therewith made, 
called beere. From heerleigh it came to be herleigh, and from 
herleigh to barleg — and thence to barley. September is the month 
of barley harvest more especially ; the wheat, for the most part, has 
been gathered, but the barley remains to be gathered. 



In this month the aun enters into the sign libra, the balance- 
when the days and nights are of equal length, and autumn is said 
to commence. This is especially the month of finishing — of wind- 
ing up of sunshine and hot days. It is also the month of nut- 
gathering, and of cider- making, in the apple counties. Towards its 
close the trees begin to look a little yellow, and the birds to mi- 
grate—such of them as do migrate. 

No sooner is the remiunder of the harvest got in than the bus- 
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bandman ploughs up his land agaio, and prepares it for the winter 
grain. Now, too, the oalcs and heeches shed their nuts, and the 
mornings and evenings are chill and foggy ; but still the month has 
Doble attributes, for it spreads the board of nature with bountiful 
provisions. There is grain for men, birds, and horses ; hay for the 



cattle ; loads of fruit on the tre 
and, in the words of the poet— 



" The Teast is such bb earlh, the general mother, 
Poors from her fairest boaom when alie smiles 

In (be embrace of autumn. To each otiier. 
As some fond parent fondlj reconciles 
Her warring children, she Iheir wrath beguiles 

With their owq sustenance ; Ibej relenting weep. 
Such is their festival, which, from their isles, 

And continents, and winds, and cceana deep, 

All shapes may throng to share, that fly, or walk, e 
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September used to be celebrated for what in common language 
was called Bartholomew Fair. In very ancient timei it was U 
this fair that the London scholars held logical disputations about 
the piinciples of grammar. But the disputations used to be of a 



very different kind in later days, when the feir was in all iu glory: 
for— 

Here were, first of all, «iondi againit other crowdl dtiTing, 
Like irind and tide meeting, each conttu; itriiiag ; 
Shrill fiddling, sharp fighting, and shoating ind shrieking, 
Fifes, tnimpels, drumi, bsgpipei, and barrow-girli iqufsking. 
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Here were droUe, hornpipe dancers, and ahoning of poaluiei, 
With &7iiiB bleck-puddinga, and opening of ojalen ; 
With aalC-boies solos, and gallery folkg squalling ; 
With Punch with hia nudgel, througli mouthpieces bawling. 
Wild beasts all alire, and peM-pudding all hot, 
And pigs' pettitoea nice, and stewed eels on the spot ; 
There wis Whittington's cat, and the tall dtomedar;. 
The ebaiae without horsea, and hears black and hairy ; 
The famed learned hog, who knew all hia letters. 
And the monkey who'd dance a new hornpipe in fetters. 
In short, luch a mixture of thinga odd and rare. 
That nolhing on earth was like Bartlemy Fair. 
The first of September ia a day, above all days, celebrated by 
sportsmen ; nho now furbish up their guns, and go forth to slaughter 



pbeasants and partridges. When I look at a pheasant in all its beau- 
tiful plumage, its soft tender look, its elegant shape, the grace of its 
motions, and its peaceful happiness, I could no more shoot at it 
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than I could at my own nose. And yet we hear of wholesale 
slaughterers — and some of them otherwise amiahle persons— making 
a brag of having killed from forty to fifty brace of these beautiful 
birds in a day ; and a noble prince was reported to have slaughtered 
no less than 290 brace of birds during one day's sport. This is 
indeed wholesale butchery, and the voice of humanity ought to be 
raised against it. Let not little boys, as is too frequently the case, 
be seen popping off their fowling-pieces at sparrows and blackbirds 
in hedge-rows. It is a foolish and wicked sport ; and he who in- 
flicts pain merely for the sake of his own gratification, possesses not 
the feelings of a human being, but rather of a fiend. How ridiculous 
it is to see these would-be sportsmen, with their shot-pouches slung 
round them, and dressed in their buckskins and green velveteen 
jackets, sauntering about like unfortunate butchers out of work, 
with perhaps a little yelping spaniel at their heels, snapping at 
everything he sees. 

So beautiful is the pheasant, that I cannot help saying a few 
words concerning it. The common pheasant is so called from the 
country whence it is said first to have been brought into Europe— 
the banks of the river Phasis, in the ancient state of Colchis. It is 
rather a solitary bird, seldom associating with its own species, ex- 
cept at certain seasons. It is also a very shy bird ; yet, when 
in the habit of being attended in the coverts by the keeper, they 
will immediately attend his whistle, to be fed ; nay, will follow him 
in flocks, and will scarcely let the peas run into the trough before 
they begin to eat ; and those that cannot find sufiicient room at one 
trough will follow him with the same familiarity to another. They 
are fond of buck-wheat and corn, but will frequently feed on the 
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wild berrieB of the woods and on acoms. They feed their young on 
insects, on worms, and on the pups of ante. They are fond of the 
shelter of woods and thickets, but will very frequently breed in 
clover fields. The nest is made on the ground, and is generally 
composed of dry vegetables carelessly put together. They lay from 



As the cold weather approaches, in the months following Sep. 
temher, these birds fly at sunset to the branches of the oaks, where 
they roost ; and this they more frequently do as the trees lose their 
foliage and winter advances. The males on these occasions make a 
noise that in the country is called cocketting, which they repeat 
three or four times ; but the hens utter only one shrill whistle, on 
flying up, and then remain silent. 
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The sportsman reckons tlie pheasant a bird of easy conquest, 
owing to its size and awkward flight ; and h is even reputed stupid, 
because when roused it will perch on a neighbouring tree, and have 
its attention so rivetted on the dogs as to suffer tlie sportsmui to 
approach very near. The old cocks, however, are more cunning, 
and very often elude and outwit the sportsman, and cause him to 
vaste his powder and shot. 



ROSE VERNON. 



CHAPTER r. 

Thb rose — 'tis a beautiful flower, the glory of April and May^-so 
Dr. Watts called it ; and he says, too, I think, that its perfume 
luta when its hlossom dies — and that in like manner a good name 
survives after our bodies perish, to embalm out memory when we 
uedead. 

So it is with Rose — sweet Rose Vernon ; once one of the fiiirest, 
the blithest, the loveliest of all the little village maidens that ever 
" palled posies " on a May-day, or picked up the fallen grain, » 
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collected the dry wood for a winter's fire. Dear little Rose, my 
heart weeps when I think of you ; and yet why should either heart 
or eyes weep ? for Rose was not without her reward. 

Rose was an orphan : her mother died in giving her hirth, and 
her father was killed in battle, before she was three months old. 
She was taken by her grandmother, a poor woman who obtained 
her living as a washerwoman, and worked early and late — ^as such 
poor people generally do — to obtain a very scanty livelihood. 

And Rose, little dear, as she gteW up, with her soft flaxen hair 
waving in ringlets and floating in the wind, would work too : before 
she was five years old, she would steal from the bed in which she 
slept with her grandmother, and before the poor old woman opened 
her eyes — being of course very drowsy after a hard day's work- 
Rose would get up and make the fire, fetch the water from a brook 
a quarter of a mile off» set the breakfast, and then awaken her dear 
mother, as she called her, with a kiss. 

And the old woman's eyes would gush with tears of affection 
at these little proofs of love ; and she used to pray day and night 
that God would take care of her dear darling when she was gone. 
And all day long when she was at the wash-tub, with the ever- 
lasting soap, soap, soap — rub, rub, rub, would she think of her 
dutiful little granddaughter ; and when she thought of her many 
kind little acts, she went through her work with such spirit, and 
seemed so happy, and made such haste to get her task done that 
she might get home, as to please every one who saw her. 

Ay, my dear little children, never think that because people are 
poor they must necessarily be wretched. Wherever love is, there 
is true riches ; wherever love is there is, true delight ; wherever love 
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dwells, there is peace for evermore. This poor old creature and her 
little granddaughter, although they sometimes had only a cup of tea 
and a slice of bread-and-butter for dinner, were always happy ; and 
they used to enjoy it in summer-time beside their little cottage door, 
and in the winter round a snug little fire, with an intensity of de- 
light not found in courts or palaces, and only known to those who 
love each other. 

When Rose grew up, and was about eleven years old, she was 
one of the neatest, cleanest, best-looking little girls in the neigh- 
bourhood. Her hair was generally close combed, without curls ; 
she wore little mittens on her arms ; a pretty apron, worked with 
her own hands ; and she was housekeeper, housemaid, cook, and 
servant of all work. She was also ladies'-maid on a Sunday to the 
old woman, and used to send her to church as prim and as nice and 
smart as a poor woman should be. Then she provided her a nice 
hot dinner ; and while the good old dame had a nap after it, Rose 
would go to the village church, and pray to God to keep her and 
preserve her from the wickedness of the world. 

Rose grew older and more beautiful, and, before she was quite 
fifteen, was as lovely a creature as any to he found. Her clear 
white skin, and the soft delicate flush upon her cheeks ; her soft 
bright blue eye, and her delicate form, struck beholders with ad- 
miration. Such personal accomplishments would have made many 
a young lady, much better taught, excessively vain — ^but Rose was 
almost unconscious of it ; and, so far firom being vain, she scarcely 
ever looked in the glass, except when she put her hair in order ; 
and if she did, now and then, prolong her look over a pail of water, 
in which her sweet countenance would appear, it was but for a mo- 
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ment, while she rested ; and the pail was soon taken up again, and 
carried along with that lightness and cheerfulness which was com- 
mon to her. 

But if Rose had heen ever so vain, the trials she had to encounter 
would have heen sufficient to have cured her of it all. Owing to 
over-work and increasing years, her poor grandmother was seized 
with a severe fit of illness. Rose attended her with the most af- 
fectionate attention, ekeing out their little means day hy day, and 
clipping, and saving, here a meal, and there a meal — here a loaf, 
and there a loaf; till at last the malady — a rheumatic fever, took 
away the use of the poor woman's limhs, and she hecame hed- 
ridden. 

Rose toiled on and on, indefatigahly and unrepiningly. She took 
in needlework ; and sat hour after hour hy the side of her little case- 
ment, working away as quick as she could move her fingers, to pro- 
cure for her grandmother the necessaries of life, and to pay the 
doctor. And so neat, and clean, and tidy, and corafortahle did this 
affectionate pair seem, that no one suspected them to he in such 
great want ; no one thought that they lived upon two meals a day 
— ^sometimes upon one, and occasionally without anything — ^hut it 
was so. 

There was a very good rector in the parish, hut he was imposed 
upon hy the dirty and clamorous, and only visited those who, as he 
supposed, could not assist themselves. He was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the wickedness of many of the poor, who owe to im- 
providence and evil courses the sufferings they endure : so, while 
the squalid heggars who infested his doors almost from morning till 
night, as candidates for soup, flannel petticoats, bread, or coals, in 
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the winter, received relief, the retiring and hamhle few were suffered 
to perish unheeded ; and thus Rose's virtues, and her grandmother's 
sufferings, were almost unknown. 

But at last things hecame worse and worse ; the meagre earnings 
of the poor girl were quite inadequate to provide food for hoth ; 
and so recourse was had — not to charity, for Rose had a feeling above 
that — but to their clothes. First the poor little girl disposed of all 
her finery, and she had not much : her shawl, which she was, per- 
haps, a little vain of on the Sunday, went first ; then her little stock 
of ribands ; then her boa ; then her work-box was sold — she found 
she could keep her needles and thread, and other matters, as well 
in a small band- box. After the work-box went a pair of bellows ; 
and they were eaten in a couple of days ; a pair of brass can- 
dlesticks lasted them nearly a week ; an oldfashioned china punch- 
bowl two or three ; an easy chair almost a month ; a clothes- 
hutch a week or two more ; and as the old dame still kept her bed 
from month to month, various articles of furniture and of apparel 
vanished, till at last, as the winter set in, their little room, which 
used to be the abode of so much comfort, looked as bare as the 
December trees, and desolation and wretchedness for the first time 
put their heads into this once happy dwelling. 

What was to be done ? Rose had worked her dear little fingers 
almost to the bone. She had grown pale and thin — feverish and 
sad ; for she lay on her bed thinking, night after night, how she 
should save her grandmother from starvation, or, what was almost 
as bad in her estimation — the Workhouse. Was there no new field 
for exertion ; no untried plan — no expedient? — None — none? And 
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then the poor thing wept herself to sleep, and awoke with an aching 
heart and a burning forehead. 

The poor old woman was calm and resigned under the in- 
fliction of Providence ; she placed her trust, as she said, in God, 
and considered all was for the best ; and to comfort her grand- 
daughter, she would say to her, that *' when things got to the worst 
they would be sure to mend ; " that it was a long lane that had no 
turning ; " and lastly, that she was sure God would not suffer so 
good a child to fail in her efforts, and that a period would be put to 
her sufferings. " If we can but hobble on through the winter," 
said she, '* I have no doubt but spring will set me on my legs 
again ; and then all will be well, and we shall have our comfortable 
cup of tea, our little home-made cakes, and our halfpenny-worth of 
shrimps again, and enjoy ourselves as we have done." 

But, alas ! that spring never came to either of these fond dreamers. 
The old woman still continued a sufferer ; and, week after week, 
they struggled on, till one morning the Beadle appeared with a 
paper in his hand, and Jim Quirk, the lawyer's clerk, by his side. 
'* Please to read this bit o' paper, miss," said he to Rose. It was 
a distress warrant, and a seizure was made for thirteen weeks' 
rent. 

Rose knew the consequences ; she dropped the paper ftom her 
hand, and staggered backwards. Ohf Mr. Beadle,** said she, "pray 
be merciful ! We will pay it all, indeed we will.** And observing 
Quirk take up a chair and look at it, she fell on her knees before 
him, and begged of them not to take all they had. 

** I'm not going to take the chair, you silly wench,'* said Jem; 
** I'm only going to put it in the inventory." So saying, he sat 
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down upon it, and began writing, and mumbling to himself— one — 
no, two Chairs, one Table, one Chest of Drawers, one Bed. When 
he had written the word bed, he rose and fumbled the feathers at its 
side, to ascertain whether or not it was made of flock or feathers. 

Rose, full of fears, attributed this action to a desire on his part 
to take the bed away ; when she again screamed out, ** Oh, pray do 
not — pray do not ; for mercy's sake do not pull the bed from under 
her! Good Mr. Beadle," said she, seizing his long staff, *' help 
me! Save ray dear grandmother, good Mr. Beadle ! '* 

"What a fool the wench is," said the beadle. "We are not 
going to take the things ; we are only going to take an account of 
them. They won't be sold before to-morrow. I shall only put a 
man in possession." 

" Let them do as they like, there is a dear girl," said her grand- 
mother, in a low tone. " As I cannot pay, they have a right 
sell." 

** Of course we have a right," said Jem ; " or else we should'nt 
do it. We've got the law on our side, hav'nt we, CoUings? " 

" Of course we have," said Collings ; ** and as to you, young 
woman," addressing Rose, "you must be careful how you molest 
a hofficer in the hexercise of his duty : you know it is an impri- 
sonment oifence hunder the new hact; and I won't be insaulted." 

** I meant no harm, Sir, I'm sure I did not. I beg your pardon, 
indeed I do. But what is my poor grandmother to do when the 
goods are sold ? Where shall we go ? " 

" Go! " said the beadle ; ** why of course you must be passed as 
wagrants to your pariah, if you have one ; and if you havn't, why 
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then you ^ust . Ax Jem, and he'll tell you ; be knows best 

about it.** 

** I know nothing," said Jem ; •* don't ask me no questions. 1 
never give an opinion out of office ; it's against my practice. 
There," continued he, " that's the finishing article, without you've 
got a lot of things stowed away in the coal-hole — as many of you 
lower order have. Let's have a peep, and I have done." So saying, 
he opened a little closet door, in which food was kept at top, and 
eoals at bottom ; but finding it quite empty, he shut it quickly, 
and said, ** There's an end of it; and I can tell you," he continued, 
" that unless you pay the thirteen weeks' rent — amounting to nine- 
teen and sixpence, and eighteen and sixpence costs — ^by to-morrow 
at twelve o' clock, Briggs, the broker, will value them, and they 
will be sold." The beadle then gave a thump on the floor with his 
staff, and said, in condemnation — '* And if any of these things are 
taken away, you'll both have to go to prison, and be put on the 
tread-mill — a capital thing to cure your rheumatiz, old woman." 

So saying, the unfeeling fellow and his supernumerary took their 
departure ; and Rose sat down on her little stool, and hiding her 
face with her hands, wept aloud. But soon recovering herself, she 
went to her grandmother; and after having kissed her tenderly, 
grew^ more composed, and began to set her mind to work, with a view 
to avert the impending danger. 

But it was all to no purpose. The night of sadness passed— the 
day of sorrow came, on which they were to be turned out into the 
streets. Driven now to the last point, they sent a neighbour 
to one of the guardians of the poor ; who refused to give any 
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relief, but sent an order for their immediate removal into the Union- 
hoiue of the district. 

The separation of the grandmother and her granddaughter was 
most painful ; for, according to the rules of the place, one was 
taken to the infirmary, and the other to the place appropriated to 
young persons ; and the poor child was not allowed to see her 
grandmother but once a month— a punishment to her more dreadful 
than any which could have been inflicted for the worst of crimes. 

Rose was soon made to feel the misery of her condition. She 
was first ** cropped short,'* like a felon ; then clothed in a rough frock, 
and set to pick oakum. Her allowance of food was scanty ; her com- 
panions heartless ; her bed hard, and not very clean. The master 
of the house seemed to have been selected for his brutality : he had 
been a servant in the fiuoaSy of one of the guardians, who put him 
into the office to save providing for him in another way. 

For some time poor Rose bore her sad fate with patience and in 
silence ; but, being depirived of the sight of her dear kind parent, she 
grew low and melanchdlj. Her appetite and strength failed ; but 
a notion took possession of her mind which for a time revived her 
drooping spirits — it was to make her escape from so wretched a 
place, and to seek her fortune in the wide world, where she hoped 
a kind Providence would prosper her endeavours ; and that thus 
a way might be made to rescue her grandmother from the misery 
which she supposed her to endure. So, rising early one morning, 
she took an opportunity, unobserved, of passing through the gar- 
den gate, which was generally open for the egress of the men 
with carts. She bent her footsteps towards the scenes of her 
former happy days. There, indeed, stood the cottage, untenanted — 
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its little garden, once her pride, overgrown with weeds and nettles; 
tho wild rose, that once hung in elegance round the casement, tora 
and matted together ; windows broken, railing dilapidated ; and all 
bearing tokens of desolation, as if the very house had been "sitting 
in sackcloth anil ashes," to mourn for them. " Oh, that I couW 
once gain our little cottage again ! " said she ; " how happy, bow 



truly happy I should be ! " And then she offered a prayer to God 
that the plan she had in view might be successful. 

Few of the neighbours knew the poor girl, so greatly was she 
altered in personal appearance ; but she made herself known — Bid 
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detailing tlie horrors of her late situation, excited sympathy and 
pity. Food was offered her, of which she partook greedily, for she 
had been fasting many hours. She then told her little story, and 
her plans for the future. " You know. Goody, I can wash, and 
iron, and mend, and make ; that I am a good hand at knitting ; and 
no girl can scour a room better, if I have a mind — and I think I 
always have a mind. Why cannot I go out for my grandmother, 
as she did for me? Oh I I will work my fingers to the bone, rather 
than she should remain at that. wretched place.** 

The neighbours applauded the girl's spirit. One said she would 
lend her clothes, and another that she would give her a lodging for 
a few weeks ; and it was soon arranged that she should stay with 
Goody Parker till she had put by a few shillings, to give her a fair 
start. 

The Monday following, Rose got up at four o'clock, and sat down 
to needle work. She had obtained the making of six shirts from 
the wife of a bricklayer, and she determined to finish one shirt 
within the day. It was a very hard task ; but the thoughts of the 
pleasure she should experience on bringing her grandmother back 
to her little cottage made her efforts light. Indeed, she pictured 
to herself the restoration of her little garden, and thought how 
delightful it would be to see the poor old woman sitting, in the 
sweet summer evenings, enjoying the rays of the setting sun, and 
the sweet smell of the flowers. She brought back to her remem- 
brance the homely little suppers they had had together, when she used 
to bring home her morsel of meat and bread, and little bottle of beer, 
that both might share it together ; and then she compared it with 
aer present situation, immured within high brick walls, in the long 
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ward, where ahe was exposed to the snuhs of czos8*gtaiiied nturses^ 
and sneers and rehuffs of lieartless parish officers. The tears would 
then come into her eyes ; and, as her needle plied quicker and quicker, 
she would ejaculate to herself, " My dear, dear, dear grandmother, 
you shall not remain in that cruel place. Rose shall work for you— 
Rose shall get you liberty. We will soon be in a little home of our 
own." And th«i she would burst into a flood of tears, till the 
linen on which she wrought was wet with them. 

But she worked on, in her own little bedroom, all alone. Her 
dinner — ^bread and butter, and a little milk^was brought to her, 
but she scarcely gave herself time to eat it, and half of it was left 
untasted. She had been twelve hours — stitch, stitch, stitch; the 
clock struck four, and she had the gussets to stroke down, the 
wristbands to stitch, and the sleeves. to put in. Five — six o'clock— 
not quite finished. Goody Parker had returned from her field-work 
to her tea. " No, no, no tea till my task is done, dear Groody." 

*' Bless the child,*' said Goody, *' she*ll work herself to death. 
You must have a cup of tea." 

But, no ; her determination was fixed. Seven o'clock — ^the 
wristbands are stitched ; half-past seven — one sleeve is fixed ; 
quarter to eight — the next sleeve is in — *tis done. Eight o'clock- 
hurrah ! hurrah ! *tis finished, while the curfew is twanging in the 
twilight ; and the dear light-hearted Rose got up, her fingers 
cramped, her back stiff, her faee fiushed, her eyes red, her bead 
aching — but her heart light, her soul ^11 of thankfulness, that her 
wish was done. *' A shirt a day ! a shirt a day ! she ejaculated ; 
that is twelve shillings a week. O, dear granny ! I shall soon have 
you by my side, dear, dear grandmother. We will be happy ; we 
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will be bappy ; and the threw herself nn her knees hy her bed side, 
tutd pressed her swollen eyes with her hands, and poured forth to 
the Father of all mercies a burst of praise and thanks^ving, that 
words could not express. 
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THE NEWSPAPER-BOY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Great things come from little beginnings. The little mountain 
rivulet— a mere thread of water, prattling along in the " quietude 
of solitude/' and scarcely affording the wild chamois a draught to 
allay his thirst — becomes mighty as it advances ; topples down ca- 
taracts, thunders forth into broad expansive lakes, and, emerging 
dience, flows on in a full and majestic river, bearing on its proud 
bosom the wealth of nations, and serving as a great highway of 
commerce. 

And as it is in nature, so it is with man. From the smallest be- 
ginningS| from the most secret and obscure nooks, arise men who 
in their early career resemble rivers in their infancy : weak and 
feeble, poor and desolate at first, they gain strength and power in 
their course, and pressing onwards with certain, steady, and indo- 
mitable courage and perseverance, they at last become the glory of 
the country wbich gave them birth, and of the age in which they 
live. 
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Snch Tu the case with the hero of this tale, Francisco St. Martin, 
the foundling. Where be was bom, or who were hie parents, 
nobody knew ; but he was found at the fuot of the altar of 
the church of St. Martin, at Paris, by a worthy ecclesiastic of the 
Franciscan order. By him be was taken to a poor woman, who 



watched him faithfully for a while, and then transferred hira to the 
Foundling Hospital ; and by the head of that institution he was 
named Francisco, in honour of the Order of Franciscans, and St. 
Martin, in allusion to the church in which he was discovered. 

Under the care of the guardians of this institution Francisco 
remained till he had reached his tenth year. But at this time the 
sanguinary French Revolution broke out : the institution was de- 
stroyed, and the supporters of it scattered ; some being brought to 
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the guillotine for crimes they never committed, while oGi^n iied 
to England, to avoid the impending calamities. 

Francisco was turned adrift on the wide world, a spectator of 
all the horrors of that eventful period, witnessing at times scenes 
that would make the mind shudder, and the hair stand on end. 
He was often reduced almost to starvation, and wondered about 
the streets without food or clothes. But at last he obtained em- 
ployment at the ofRce of one of the Paris newspapers, and threaded 
the dim dark overhung streets with cheerful alacrity — ^humming or 
whistling the tune of some French song, and feeling as contented 
and happy as the days were long. 

In one of his daily perambulations he had to deliver a newspaper 
at the wicket of a tall, dilapidated, dark house, in one of the meanest 
situations of Paris, The newspaper was taken in at a narrow 
grating, and paid for at the moment. The face of the person who 
took it in Francisco never saw ; but a spare, dark, shrivelled hand 
was presented for the paper, at the same time holding the money, 
and was immediately withdrawn — when the iron grating was shut, 
and a wpoden door closed behind it with a sharp clap. 

Francisco, after delivering the paper one morning, was proceeding 
back with the fieetness of a young fawn, when, just as he turned 
from the wicket, he stumbled, and a five franc piece flew before 
him. He hesitated not to pick it up ; and upon looking attentively 
at it, to satisfy himself of its genuineness, he thought he perceived 
some scratches having the appearance of letters. He immediately 
tried to decipher them, and after some difficulty succeeded ; they 
expressed that " Eustace St. Pierre was confined a prisoner in 
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the Sablionone/' which was the name of the old house so ftequently 
visited by Frandsoo. 

'* If Eustace St. Pierre is oonfined,** thought the youth, ** he 
is tired of his confinement, else he would not take this method of 
letting people know it And I have little doubt but he wishes to 
be liberated ; but what can I .do in the matter ? But still,'* said he 
to himself, ** I feel bound to give five shSIings* worth of service to 
the poor gentleman, whoever he may be, for it is nobody that I ever 
heard of. And, besides, it is worth five shillings to rescue a fellow- 
creature from prison ; and, therefore, I will not spend this money, 
but keep it, to make it useful in the service I hope to perfonn, for 
nothing is to be done without money." 

The poverty of the youth, and his former destitution, had taught 
him this truth, and a valuable one it is. So he crammed the coin 
into a small pocket made in the waistband of his trowsers, and went 
about his daily business, fUll of thought as to who this person could 
be, and why he was confined. " If I should find out that he is 
some bad man, what shall I do then ?" said Francisco. *' If he 
should be some one belonging to the ancient noblesse, I may be in 
danger ; this, however, I won't care about. Let me see — let me 
see ; and then, to quiet his mind, he put up a pious ejaculation, and 
noticing a church to be open, Francisco entered it, crossed himself 
(for he was a Roman Catholic), and bending before the altar, offered 
prayer to be directed in the right way. 

Just as he was leaving the church of St. Martin — the very church 
on the altar steps of which he had been found — ^he observed a priest 
coming towards him. He was a venerable old man, and accosted 
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Francisco with fatherly affection, " My child,*' said he, " thy prayers, 
if not thine alms, will go up as a memorial before God. Thou doest 
right to ask of God, What is thy grief? " For Francisco being of 
a very susceptible disposition, had let fall some tears when he with- 
drew from the altar ; for the heart not only gushes over in this way 
in grief, but in gratitude and devotion. 

" I have no grief," said Francisco. 

" Then why weep, my child ? " said the priest. 

" I weep because I cannot help it, holy father,** replied the boy. 
" The tears will flow sometimes, and I cannot tell why. They 
flow now, perhaps, because I feel I have something great to perform, 
and I feel overjoyed that I am thought worthy to perform it.*' 

** What dost thou mean ?*' 

" Nay, I cannot tell all ; but tell me, father, dost thou know 
Eustace St. Pierre ? ** 

** Alas! alas ! " replied the priest. •* I did know him ; and saw 
him perish under the guillotine years since. He was the noblest of 
the noble ; the kindest, best, and holiest of men." 

" Then he lives !** said the boy. 

** Impossible!" 

" He lives ! If he lives — ^if he lived fh misery, in captivity, 
wouldst thou save him ? " inquired Francisco, with the tears starting 
in his eyes. 

** I would give my life for him," said the priest ; " for he was the 
defender of religion, of the throne, of me and of mine." 

" Then look here," returned the boy ; and he drew forth the 
silver coin, and directed the priest*s attention to the sentence written 
upon it. 
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" It is his handwriting !*' he ejaculated, with a look of astonish- 
ment. " Where is he ? Let me fly to his rescue ! " 

" Softly," said Francisco. He then told the priest how he had 
hecome informed of the nohle's imprisonment, the situation of the 
house, and the mystery attached to it ; and implored him to do no- 
thing in the matter without employing him. ** For," said he, " I 
am sure God intends that I should be useful in this work." 

" God has chosen thee for it, my child," added the priest, and I 
will rather be thy friend and assistant in this matter than thy di- 
rector. Meet me to-night, at the hour of nine, in the Rue de 
Fribourg, under the portico of St. Nicholas, and we will then and 
there confer together." 

Having promised the father to be with him at the appointed time, 
Francisco ran off with all speed to his various customers, and took 
his usual round ; he returned at a late hour to his humble lodg- 
ing, in the Rue Anspach, one of the lowest and most wretched of 
the districts of Paris. 

The prisoner to whom allusion has been made, Eustace St. Pierre, 
was a nobleman of high rank, and had been one of the persecuted 
victims of the Bastile. Upon the demolition of that fortress by the 
hands of popular fury, the marquis, for such was his title, escaped 
by means of a half Moorish, half French water-carrier, and was 
secreted by him for a considerable period, till the horrors of the 
revolution had passed by. But, as the city and country became 
more tranquil, and public order was restored, through the vigorous 
measures of Buonaparte — then only in his twenty-fourth year — the 
person who had in the first instance so nobly aided the poor old man 
in his flight, whose name was De Coste, conceived the wicked plan 
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of kee^ng faim in durance till he ihould h»e nude orer tok coople 
of vile rerolutionista the whole or the greater part of his rut pro- 
perty) which, by means of a Puisian lawyer, they were endeaTOOt- 



ing to get leatored, hy decrees of the French courts. It was tliot 
intended to put him quietly out of the way, by a dose of poison, *Bi 
to unk hie body to ti» bottom <rf the Seine. 
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St. Pierre was well aware that some nefarious practioes were 
being carried on, to his detriment, and* being old and feeble, knew 
not how to bestir himself. Twenty years had he passed in the 
black gloom of the Bastile, and tluree years had he been a close 
prisoner in the house where he now dwelt. His mind was almost a 
blank, and at times he scarcely knew what he did. Threats and 
even tortures had been resorted to, for the purpose of obtaining 
his Signature to various papers, of Which he knew not the purport, 
but which he supposed to be for some wicked design against him 
and his family, but which he hoped, by regaining his freedom, one 
day to set at nought. 

The poor old man was kept in a large room, in an upper story of 
the house, in which was the mere necessaries of life ; a camp bed, a 
chair, with a few common utensils, were all its furniture. He had 
been supplied with a dress in some degree corresponding with his 
Conner rank, but it had become old and threadbare ; and the attend* 
auce of De Coste was marked occasionally by rudeness and inci- 
vility, when the poor prisoner hesitated or refused to sign the docu- 
ments which were brought to him ; and thus his miserable remnant 
of existence passed on, uncheered by the presence of one relation or 
friend, and its future portion clouded with impenetrable gloom ; his 
only hope being in the success of his expedient for making his situ- 
ation known — namely, that of scratching an account of his captivity 
on a five franc piece, which luckily came into his possession, and 
throwing it out of the window, to be found by any passer by — 
which, as may be recollected, was Francisco. 

The hour appointed by the priest had arrived, and Francisco with 
a beating heart directed his footsteps towards the portico of the 
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church of St. Nicholas. True to his appointment, the holy father 
was there before him, accompanied by a young officer of artillerv, 
dressed in a plain grey coat over his blue uniform. He was dark as 
a Mulatto, hook-nosed, eagle-eyed, quick in speech, impatient and 
hasty in gesture, sudden in his movements, and perpetually on the 
foot. If he sat down for a moment, he immediately rose, and paced 
backward and forward with a degree of excitement, as if eager for 
action. " Show me the house!" he said quickly, before Francisco 
had time to pay his humble token of respect to him, " and lead the 
way ! " — motioning with his finger in the direction he supposed it to 
be, which was the right one. 

In a few minutes the priest, the young officer, and Francisco 
reached the place. After surveying it for a few minutes, the 
young officer passed to the rear of it, down a back street, and as 
quickly returned. It was twilight, but the shape and form of the 
building could be easily determined. He then took out his watch, 
and said hastily, *' Be here in an hour, and we shall soon solve this 
mystery ! " He then took his leave, and departed. 
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VIEWS OF PLACES. 



MADRID. 

Madrid, or rather tlie principal of tlie buildings in Madrid, is re- 
presented above. Madrid is the capital city of Spain, as most of 
my readers well know. It is situated in the centre of the kingdom, 
and has a number of handsome squares, streets, bridges, aod very 
numerous convents, churches, hospitals, and palaces. 

The Flazir Major is a large square containing about two hundred 
elegant and lofty houses ; it is 153G feet in circuit, and the houses 
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are five stories in height. They have halconies attached to the 
mrindows, and a portico up to the first story, which is supported by 
stone pillars. 

The royal palace, seen in the cut, stands on an eminence on the 
western extremity of the city. It is a magnificent structure, having 
three courts and four extensive fronts, which are ornamented with 
handsome pillars and pilasters. 

At the eastern extremity of Madrid there is also another royal 
palace, called the Buen Retiro, which is surrounded by extensive 
grounds handsomely laid out, and replete with almost every luxury. 
In this part of the city, also, is the Prado ; which is a spacious area 
planted with avenues of trees, and watered with fountains. Here 
the nobility and gentry take the air on horseback and in their car- 
riages, as they do in Hyde Park. 

The city of Madrid is divided into eighteen parishes, and contains 
about 130 churches. From the situation of the city, encircled as it 
is by mountains, the tops of which are perpetually covered writh 
snow, the climate is rather cool, but variable, and somewhat humid. 
The soil is sterile ; the neighbourhood of the city is destitute of 
trees, and even villages ; and the river Manzanores, which waters 
the city, is in the summer very often completely dried up. 




PARLEY'S ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 
No. X. 



OCTORER. 

We now come to the teiiih month of the yuar — Ocfober, called by 
the Saxons Wynd Monat, or wind month ; they also called it 
Winter Fallyth, or, beginning of winter. We may call it Beer 
Month; for, on account of its steady temperature, it is chosen for 
the brewing of such malt liquor as is designed for keeping. 
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The year lias, however, now passed its grand climacteric, and is 
fast falling into the sere and yellow leaf. The beeches have deep- 
ened into a warm glowing brown, and the Spanish chesnuts, with 
their noble embowering heads, glow like clouds of gold. As for the 
hedge-rows, though they have lost nearly all their flowers, the 
various fruits that are spread out upon them for the winter food of 
the birds, make them no less gay than they were in spring and 
summer. The most conspicuous of these are the red hips of the 
wild rose, the dark purple branches of the blackberry, the brilliant 
scarlet and green berries of the nightshnde, the wintry-looking fruit 
of the hawthorn, the black sloes, covered with their soft tempting- 
looking bloom, the dull branches of the woodbine, and the sparkling 
holly-berries. 

We may now find a few flowers scattered about beneath the 
hedge-rows and the dry banks that skirt the woods ; and in the 
woods themselves, peeping up meekly from among the grass, we 
may light upon a few primroses, .which in damp seasons blow a se- 
cond time. Here, too, as by fits and starts, the delicate heath-hell 
may be seen, and in shady nooks the singular aram, called " lord 
and lady,** may be seen changed into an upright branch or long 
cluster of red berries, starting up from the ground on a single stiff 
stem, and looking almost like the flower of the hyacinth. 

The open fields during this month, though they are bereaved of 
much of their summer beauty and variety, present sights that are as 
agreeable to the eye, and even more stirring to the imagination, than 
those which have passed away. The husbandman is now ploughing 
up the land, and ]mtting into it the seeds that are to produce the 
next year's crops. 
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In October we usually experience what are called the equinoctial 
galea— fatal visitants to ships and to the ocean. They ate, indeed, 
the tiaual forerunners of winter, bb in the spring they were the sure 
signs of its having passed away. 



Fruits continue in abundance during October. Swallows are ge- 
nerally seen for the last time in this month, the house martin the 
latest. The redwing, fieldfare, snipe, and wood-pigeon reium from 
the northern parts. The rooks return to their roost trees, and the 
animals which hybemate begin to bury themselves for the winter. 
The mornings and afternoons increase in miBtiness, though thu 
middle of the day is often very fine. One of the most curious of 
natural appearances at this season is the gossamer ; a very delicate 
little thread shot out by a sort of spider, which is wafteil by the 
wind from place to place. 
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Abput the period of October, what are called corpse candles are 
very commoik appearances in tbe counties of Cardigan, Caermnrthen, 
and Pembroke, and some other parts of the country. Anotlier kind 
of lUm in ons apparition peculiar to Wales, is what is called the tan -we, 
or tan-wed> " This appearance," in the words of a true old Welcli- 
mjm, " is seen in the lower regions of the air, straight and long, nnt 
much unlike a gl^ve ; it moves or shoots directly and level. Itlight- 
eth all the air and ground where it passeth, lasteth three or four milei 
or more, and when it falls to the ground it sparkletli and ligbtelh 
all about. They commonly announce the death of freeholders, by 
falling on their land." The same writer declares that, " within 
the diocese of St. David, a short space before death a light is sees 
proceeding from the house, and sometimes, it has been asserted, 
from the very hed where the sick person lies, and pursues its way to 
the church where he or she is to be interred, precisely in the same 
track in which the funeral is afterwards to follow." It is a happy 
tiling that we are no longer under the influence of this kind of 
superstition. 



ROSE VERNON. 



CHAPTER II. 

Day by day did Rose ply her needle, or engage herself in varions 
ways among her neighbours ; she held frequent communication with 
her grandmother by letter, although not permitted to visit her. In 
these she said nothing of the great object she had in view, but 
TOnflned herself to the fact of her having constant employment j for 
she wished not to agitate her grandmother's mind by the anxiety she 
thought she would feel by knowing of her exertions, and she wished 
to surprise her. She had also the satisfaction to know that the good 
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dame was mending, and that a probability existed of her being 
restored to the use of her limbs. 

So Rose worked on with new vigour. Every day brought its 
duties ; every hour called for fresh exertions ; but they were made 
with cheerfulness. Week after week added to her little store. It 
was June when the poor girl began her task, and by September she 
had not only supported herself, but laid up money enough to buy a 
humble second-hand bedstead and a flock bed ; a few more weeks 
gave her a table, a couple of chairs, fender and fire-irons ; a tea- 
kettle was given to her. As to brooms and brushes, she intended 
to make shift with *' heath brooms." Then came the blankets and 
sheets ; they were a heavy pull, but the coverlet was an easy affair, 
as Rose had set her grandmother upon a patch- work one. At last, 
all things being ready, the day was fixed for her grandmother's 
return. Oh, what a happy day was that to be ! Longed for, sighed 
for, wished for, worked for. More than a marriage day was it anti- 
cipated, and the hours seemed long indeed, and even the minutes 
were as hours to Rose, who got little sleep through thinking of it. 

The cottage was still unoccupied ; but then — the wicked unkind 
landlord, would he again let it to her ? Here was a difficulty. She 
determined to try, for, said she, we owe nothing, we paid him all his 
rent, and why should we fear ? Accordingly she went to his house. 
He was a maltster, and a vile money-lending extortioner, who sat 
like an old spider twining his webs of ruin round every helpless 
thing that fell in his way, and chuckling oyer the misery he made. 

Rose knocked at his door with a trembling hand. It was opened 
by the old man himself. " Well, young woman, what do you want? " 
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said the old fellow ; holding the half-opened door in his hand, and 
looking with great suspicion. 

" I want to speak to you a minute, Sir," said Rose. 

" Why don't you speak then ? " said the old man 

" About the cottage in Brown " 

** Cottage ! what do you want about cottages, you workhouse 
brat? — What! do you want to get into my debt again, and give me the 
trouble of distraining on you ? 

" Hear me only one word," said Rose, who seeemed as if she 
could sink into the earth, " only one word." 

" I won't hear you," replied the old man, with a churlish grin in 
which his two tusk teeth stood over his lower lip, more like 
those of some wild animal, than of a human being. He then slam- 
med the door in her face. 

Rose went almost broken-hearted to her lodgings, and told Dame 
Parker of her unsuccessful application. The dame comforted her 
by saying, that there were other cottages to be had beside his, and 
ended by calling him a hard-hearted old wretch, and wishing he 
might break his neck the first time he went into it. 

*' Heaven forbid ! " said Rose. ** He may come to his senses 
before he dies." 

" Not he," said Dame Parker ; "for he is a thorough old rogue — 
a rogue in grain ; and although he has money, there is not a person 
in the whole place but despises him. And although he goes to 
church, and appears very sanctified, yet everybody knows he is the 
vilest old rascal that ever lived." The dame would have continued 
her vituperative expressions to an interminable length, had she not 
been stopped by Rose, who apologised for him by saying, that it 
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was impossible for any one to judge of another — that God alone 
knew the heart of man — and that people were never so black as 
they were painted. 

" Not black ? *' cried the dame. " Why, his heart is as black as 
the inside of the chimney there ; and if he does not get his neck 
into a halter, it is only because he is too wicked to die, and so he is 
suffered to live. Oh, I should like to see him rot ! Did he not 
pound my sister's pigs, because they ate a few pea-husks thrown 
out of his house ? Didn't he give Tom Taylor in charge to the 
police only because he cried cabbages ? Didn't he go to law with 
poor Sparks, and ruin him, because he wanted to get his water- 
course ? And does he not sit among the guardians, to browbeat the 
poor with his bullying ? I would not have a cottage of him. I 
would not live under him, if he would pay me for it ; and you are 
to blame if you do. Once bit, thrice shy. I only wish he had 
slammed the door in my face ; I would have given it to him." 

Rose at last pacified the dame, by representing that on one or 
two occasions the old man had done her a kindness, and that she 
knew he was not so bad as many people thought him ; that she 
should try him again, in a day or two, and that, perhaps, she might 
have better success ; " for," said she, "I am so attached to the old 
cottage, that I should not be happy in any other ; and grandmother 
woul d enjoy herself more in that than in any other place." 

So the next morning Rose again went to the old man, whom she 
saw standing at his door with a newspaper in his hand. She went 
up to him, and without daring to call his attention from what he 
was reading, stood stock still before him for several minutes. At 
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last his eye glanced on her ; and he called out in the most surly 
manner, ** What do you want now, girl '( " 

" The cottage, Sir. 1 came '* 

"You shan't have the cottage, I tell you. 'Tis sold to the 
parson ; and if it wasn't, I should not let it to such a fine stuckup 
niinx as you are. You are no good, I tell you ; and therefore go 
about your business, and don't come bothering here." 

Rose shrunk imder the old wretch's words, as if she had been 
withered by the breath of some poisonous reptile ; and retired with 
tears in her eyes — thankful, at least, that she had not such a hard- 
hearted landlord ; and resigning herself entirely to Providence in 
the matter, and determining within herself to go the clergyman, and 
ask him if he would let it to her. 

The next day was Sunday ; and, as usual. Rose was at church 
' — not so smartly clad as formerly, but still neat and clean — 
and many were the nods she obtained from her old friends. Some, 
however, and not a few, tossed up their heads as they passed her, 
as much as to say, *' She is a Union girl ; she has been to the 
workhouse." This made her feel deeply ; but her consolation was, 
that she had done no ill, and was doing her duty. 

In the afternoon Rose was again seen at church ; and when the 
service was oyer, she watched in the churchyard for the minister, as 
he passed through to his own house, the rectory, on the verge of 
it. As he passed, she made a low curtsey, and seemed as if she 
would speak. 

" Well, my child," said Mr. Hillyer — for that was his name, and 
a kind benevolent creature he was, full of every good word and 
work ; his bright blue eye beaming with benevolence, and his soft 
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aweet voice having the very tones of comfortr-" Well, my child, 
what would you say ? I know you have Bometbing to say ; speak 

"O Sir," replied Rose, curtseying and colouring deeply, "I hear 
you have bought the little cottage in which my poor grundmothei 



and [ used to live ; and I — I — " here she curtseyed agaia— " I 
should like to have it again." 

" Poor child," said the rector, " you have it ! What should von 
do in a, cottage ? Besides, your grandmother did not pay her renl, 
and put Mr. Brown to the trouble of seizing her goods. That ma 
very wrong, you know, very wrong, indeed. But what do yon 
want the collage for, seeing that your grandmother is in the woA* 
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house ? She cannot assist you, nor you her. Take my advice, and 
do Tiot think of such a thing." 

Rose then told the minister that she had hopes of being able to 
keep her grandmother by her needle, and other work ; that she had 
already laid up money enough to buy furniture, such as it was; and 
that she was sure that, she would soon be doing very well ; adding, 
that she would pay a quarter s rent in advance, if it was required. 

** Be it so," said, the minister. *' Pay me to-morrow morning 
eighteen shillings, and you shall have possession ; and, perhaps, if 
you are a good girl, and pay regularly every week, I may throw 
you off something at the end of the year." 

Rose was rejoiced — she blushed, she curtseyed ; and she hurried 
back, overpowered with the result of her application. The payment 
of a quarter's rent in advance was, however, beyond her calculation. 
She found that she had, in fact, offered this without due consi- 
deration ; for she had reserved a pound from her earnings for the 
first few weeks' food, and to guard against mishaps : this taken 
away, they would have nothing. What was to be done ? Keep her 
word she must ; and the thought perplexed her exceedingly. 
There was no alternative ; to borrow she was ashamed — to beg was 
never thought of. 

Her father's watch, an old silver one — hoarded, stored, prized, 
not for its value, but from its being the only relic of him — it showed 
his dying thoughts for her and her poor mother. There was her 
mother's name scratched with a knife, or the point of a nail, on the 
inside of the case, showing her father's love. From the time it had 
first been in her possession she had never ceased to wear it in her 
bosom —sometimes visible, sometimes secret— but it was always there ; 
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till its very tickings seemed to beat In unison with her heart, and its 
warmth, received from that heart, seemed necessary to it— for it 
refused to go when taken from its usual resting-place ; a fact that 
philosophy, with its cold calculation of cause and effect, might have 
accounted for, but which Rose looked upon as arising from some 
mysterious influence — perhaps that of her father's spirit — who 
watched over her. To part with this was like parting with a second 
life, for its tickings now cheered her in all her troubles ; it seemed 
like a friend and companion, and its old familiar face spoke a silent 
eloquence that warned her to her duties, and told her of pleasant 
hours to come — of toil began, finished, and ended; but, above all, it 
brought her father's death every day before her ; and when she 
reflected that she was the daughter of a brave English sailor, who 
fell in defence of his country, she felt inspired with a noble heroism, 
ready to dare anything, and to do anything, that woman ought to do 
and dare. 




A PINCH OF SALT; 

m, TUB UtNES or WIELICSKA. 



The above cut exhibits the entrance to the great salt mince ot 
Wielicska, in Poland ; the country of which I told you so many 
interesting tales in my last Annual. The salt mines take their name 
from the town built over them. 
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They are situated in the western part of the kingdi'>m of Galicia, 
that formerly belonged to the state of Poland, but forty years 
ago became included in the empire of Austria. They extend not 
only under the town, but to a considerable distance on each side. 

Many stories prevail among the people of Poland concerning the 
discovery of this subterranean treasure ; one of which is mentioned 
by several ancient Polish historians, and although it is supposed by 
many to be a mere fable, I will relate it to you. 

It is said that the Polish princess, Kunegunda, who lived in the 
twelfth century, and resided at Cracow, which is but twelve miles 
from the mines, once took a ride to the spot where the mines are 
situated, attended by several knights. Having arrived at the place, 
she accidentally lost one of her most valuable rings. All endeavours 
for its discovery proved vain ; and the princess at last gave orders 
that a small spot of loose ground, upon which she was supposed to 
have lost the ring, should be dug up. The digging commenced, 
but, instead of finding the ring, there was discovered a substance 
which proved to be the purest rock salt. 

I cannot be sure that this was the very time of the discovery of 
the salt. The mines were, however, worked as early as about that 
time ; and notwithstanding the immense quantity of salt which has 
been taken out, the treasure appears as inexhaustible as ever. 

The mines are situated at the outskirts of the Carpathian moun- 
tains, and descend to the depth of about five hundred feet. They 
are divided into three fioors or stories, the first of which has 
a depth of about 350 feet; both the others lie immediately 
under the first, and descend to the depth above mentioned. To 
reach the first fioor, you can descend either by wooden stairs or 
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a windlass. The stairs are rather tiresome, and are only preferred 
by those persons who are unwilling to glide down in the windlass. 
From the first floor many regular stairs, cut in the salt or made of 
wood, lead to the lower. 

Each of these fioors contains numerous alleys, and a person that is 
not fully acquainted with the mines dares not venture to proceed 
into them without a guide, as he would certainly lose his way, be- 
sides being exposed to great danger. These alleys extend several 
miles, and are as extensive as the streets of a populous town. 

On the first floor, where the mining was formerly carried on^ the 
roofs of the great caverns have often fallen in, and it has been ne- 
cessary to prop them up with wood ; but in the lower galleries, 
where the operations have been carried on more recently, and con- 
ducted with more care, large masses are lefl standing, which serve as 
pillars to the roof. The first floor is, however, regarded by visitors 
as the most remarkable. Here is an extensive hall capable of ac- 
commodating more than a thousand persons at one time. The walls 
and roof of the hall, which are of solid salt, shine with lustre, and all 
the curiosities which have been found in the mines, as crystals, 
petrifactions, &c., are exhibited here. At certain times in the year 
balls are held in the hall ; and as the floor is covered with planed 
boards, and the musical band of the miners very well arranged, 
various dances are performed with good effect. I was present at 
several of these balls, and my sensations while dancing beneath 
the town, with its churches and extensive buildings, were very 
peculiar. 

Not far from this hall, the Chapel of St. Anthony, hewn out of 
the salt rock, is to be seen. As the people of that country are 
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generally Roman Catholics, this chapel contains an altar, several 
images of saints, a pulpit, and other things connected with Roman 
Catholic chapels, all of which are made of salt rock. 

Next to the chapel are extensive stahles for horses, which are also 
hewn out of the salt rock. The number of horses kept there fur 
heavy work in the mines is generally about forty ; these poor ani- 
mals seldom see the sun's light. The continual darkness, and pe- 
culiar air, which is affected by the salt, make them blind soon after 
they descend, and they work in that condition till death releases 
them from their labour. 

Several fountains of excellent fresh water, and many halls and 
magazines of less curiosity, are to be found on the first floor, while 
the second and third floors exhibit nothing very remarkable, except 
their cleanness .and the variety of their alleys. A pool of fresh 
water, situated on the second floor, deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned. The bottom and sides are of rock salt, and the whole forms 
a regular square several feet in depth. It extends many hundred 
feet, and its breadth is about forty feet. Boats are continually kept 
upon it, and every visitor is permitted to make an excursion in 
one of them. 

About four hundred workmen, besides the overseers, are employed 
in the mines. They are divided into three bands, which relieve each 
other alternately, each spending eight hours in work, and passing 
the rest of their time above ground with their families, who do not 
reside in the mines. 

The workmen are generally old soldiers of the Austrian army. 
They are all clothed in uniform, and observe the strictest rules 
and regulations. 
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The salt is cat out in long narrow blocks, and iben, after being 
broken into smaller pieces, is packed up in barrels^ There are 
fliree kinds of salt; the poorest sort is mixed with clay, and has a 
greenish appearance ; the best appears in the form of cubic crystals, 
and is of a dark greyish colour, with a mixture of yellow. These 



salt mines are supposed to be connected with the salt formation of 
Wallachia, and thus to have an extent of upwards of five hundred 
miles. 

Nothing can be more splendid and imposing than to see these 
"nines illuminated. The brother of the late Emperor of Austria, 
Francis I., and the present Emperor of Russia, Nicholas I,, who 
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was ia England a few weeks ago, visited Wielicska, and it nas 
supposed they would visit the mines also. A splendid illuminaUon 
^34 prepared ; and although these princes did not descend, 20,000 
people did. and enjoyed the aight very much. 

The dickering lamps upon the walls of salt, the various artifidal 
£ies and rockets, and the movements of the multitude, made an 
impreasion upon me which is still iresh in my memory. The sounds 
of the instruments and vocal music, mixed with the roaring of can- 
non and the discharge of fire-arms, made the scene both grand and 
solemn. 

Jn various parts of the rocks which surround the mines awful 
ctiasms are found, over which the traveller has to cross, sometinies 
by ropes thrown across, and sometimes he passes over the truota of 
trees blown down by hurricanes. Peter Parley nearly lost hia life 
in crossing one of these. 
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THE NEWSPAPER BOY. 



CHAPTER 11. 



The priest and Francisco now adjourned to a caf6, and having 
partaken of some refreshment, repaired again to the spot at the 
appointed hour. Punctual to his time, the young officer appeared, 
now wrapped in a military cloak* He was alone ; and after having 
conferred with the priests for a few moments, he proceeded to the 
door of the mansion. He rang the bell boldly. De Coste ap* 
peared ; but the moment he opened the wicket, and put forth his 
lamp close to the face of the officer, he was seized with a tremor, 
hastily closed the wicket and withdrew. 

The officer now called out, " Soldiers ! " and in a moment^ from 
various points in the street, a number rushed forth in their coarse 
night-coats, but armed with muskets, having bayonets fixed. They 
clustered round the door. The word was given to enter ; but the 
strength of the lock was beyond their power: however hatchets 
were at hand. The door was cleft through and through in a few 
seconds, and the young officer and his troop entered. 

X 2 
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They ascended the stairs, and searched every rocm, but all was 
silence and desertion ; at last they entered the apartment in which 
St. Pierre had been confined, but it was untenanted, and nothing 
was within it but the bed and single chair — ^no books, no papers, 
nothing to indicate the rank or station in life of the prisoner — ^he 
was gone. 

The officer paced about the room without any attempt to disguise 
his fury. He requested Francisco and the priest to be brought to 
his presence. He questioned and cross-questioned them, but 
nothing could be elicited to throw any light upon the inhabitants of 
the mansion. The whole party then examined the lower apart- 
ments, the kitchen and cellars ; forced old rotten doors that had not 
been opened for years ; broke down the wainscotting in yarious 
places, but no place of egress could be discovered. 

It was clear, however, that the inhabitants of the mansion had 
departed ; they had evidently made their escape by some secret 
passage easy of access to them, and ready at a moment's warning. 
But where was this place ? whither did it lead ? and what had be- 
come of the fugitives, and how were they to be discovered } These 
were the problems for solution, and which, perhaps, would never 
have been solved, but for the following circumstance. 

Some weeks had elapsed after this sudden discovery and search, 
which ended in no discovery, and when both the priest and the 
officer had almost despaired of gaining any clue to the place in 
which the old nobleman was concealed, when Francisco, still con- 
tinuing his old occupation, was stopped at dusk by the vile De 
Coste, who laid his hand on his shoulder, and said, " Fool, did yoo 
not know your business ? Take that for meddling with what does 
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not concern you.'" So saying, he plunged a dagger ifito his side, 
up to its hilt ; and the poor youth fell with a loud scream to the 
^ound. 

De Coste, when he had done a deed of murder, as he supposed, 
turned down the nearest street ; while Francisco, although seriously 
wounded, was so determined to follow his assailant, that, although 
blieeding copiously, he pressed hi9 hand against the wound, rose 
irara the ground, and followed, as well as he was ahle. 

De Coste went hut. a short distance, and suddenly dived into one 
of the numerous cellars that ahound in the lower parts of Paris. 
Francisco noted down its number, and other particulars, Bnd 
hastened home to his solitary lodgings, and lay down in great 
agony. 

It was some hours before the priest came to visit him. When he 
did so, he related to him the circumstance that had befallen him ; 
rejoicing in it, as it seemed to have afforded a clue to the discovery 
of the person of whom they were in search. After the priest had 
procured proper attendance for the wounded youth, he departed, 
but had scarcely got to the end of the first street, when two men 
rushed upon him, and* after haying stabbed him in several places, 
bore him unresistingly away. 

For some days Francisco lay in great danger, wondering that the 
good priest had not visited him, and conscious that something had 
be&Uen him. After some weeks the youth slowly recovered,, and 
having recruited his strength, returned to his occupation as for- 
merly ; that is, early and late to perambulate Paris with the journals 
of the day* 

One evening, after he had retired to his room, being a very lofty. 
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apartment in the Rue St. Quentin — for he had been obliged to 
change his apartment for a cheaper one — he observed two persons 
ascending the lofty staircase of the mansion in which he resided. 
They seemed to be suspicious persons, from the care they took to 
avoid observation. Francisco watched them, and they entered the 
third floor of the building, where they had a suite of apartments, 
and immediately closed the door. Francisco returned up the stair- 
case, and listened attentively ; but the tone of voice in which the 
two persons spoke was little above a whisper. This increased the 
youth's suspicion, and he determined to watch. 

And a long time indeed he did watch, for it was not till nightfall 
that the two men. came forth, each bearing under his cloak some 
weighty matter. Francisco from the top of the stairs saw them 
descend and he followed gently. As soon as they had passed the 
portal, he tripped down as fast as he was able, and was only just in 
time to catch a glimpse of them as they turned the corner of the 
Rue de Barriere ; he, however, kept his eye upon them, and 
followed till they came to the place where the infamous De Coste 
had vanished, and descended the same cellar. 

Francisco was perplexed in the extreme, and knew not how to 
proceed. He naturally supposed that if he should continue to 
watch, he might witness some further proceedings of the party ; and 
so stationing himself under a colonnade opposite, and behind a 
pillar, he continued to fix his eye on the spot for some hours — but 
all was silent and quiet ; nobody either passed in or out of the 
place. 

Just as the church clock of Notre Dame struck eleven, one of the 
men came forth, and looked cautiously round ; he then paced to 
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the end of the street, and looked up and down the one it lead into. 
He conghed, and in a few minutes a door opened a few puces before 
him, and another figure was seen to glide towards the person who 
had left the cellar. The pair then turned back, and speedily 
disi^peared down the steps of the place above-mentioned. 



Francisco still continued to watch ; and presently a figure ap- 
peared in the street, and rapidly approaching, dived also to the 
same underground apartment ; then a third — a fourth — a fifth— till 
ftt Jeast a dozen persons had passed therein. Francisco was 
extremely puzzled to know the reason of this, and determined to 
pass over to the place and enter it, trusting in the darkness of the 
place to enable him to escape detection. 
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He no sooner resolved within himself to act thus, thafi he Crossed 
the road and descended the cellar steps ; all was dark. The passage 
had a slight curvature at the hottom, at the left of which was a 
niche filled with stench and ruhhish, and to the right a small heavy 
door, which was closed. Francisco listened, and he heard a subaed 
sound of confused voices, apparently engaged in the discussion of 
some weighty project. At last steps approached : Francisco with- 
drew to his niche, when another figure passed him, and scratched on 
the door with his nails, after the manner of a dog* The door was 
immediately opened ; and while the person passed in, Francisco 
saw, by means of a dim lajnp suspended from the ceiling, above 
twenty persons, of pale an A haggard countenances, sitting round a 
table, upon which pistols, swords, hand-grenades, dirks, and other 
weapons were confusedly spread. Among the group the face of De 
Coste was immediately recognised. 

What could all this mean ? Was this an assemblage of robbers, 
meeting together to concert some measure of plunder ; or was it a 
nest of conspirators, arranging some plan fbr destroying the govern- 
ment established by the yourtg Generar Buonaparte? Francisco 
placed his ear close to the door, but he could hear nothing. 
Luckily he had a gimlet in his pocket, which he used for filing his 
papers ; this, therefore, without hesitation he applied to the door, 
and quietly drilling a hole in it, was soon able both to see and 
hear. 

After the appearance of the last person, who seemed to be a 
person of distinction, the meeting seemed to be. conducted with some 
form ; and although Francisco could hear but very few words 
distinctly, yet, from the oratorical delivery of the speechesi and the 
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correctness of the Uaguage used, lie was conTinced that the persons 
assembled were, for the most pait, no common men ; and the 
expTessions he did chance to bear, proved that they were engaged 
in a plot against the new (H>nsul, Buonaparte, whom they had deter- 
mined to destroy. In short, they were a clique of republicans, 
determined to assassinate the general, and had met on the night in 
question to deliberate upon the mode of accomplishing their 
object, 

Francisco having learned enough to convince him of this, with- 
drew before the meeting broke up, amazed and bewildered. Then 
did he indeed wish for some of the advice of his old friend, the 
[Hiest. He knew not how to proceed, and yet he couldnot return'; 
and ao he wandered about the streets all night, till the morning 
dawned upon him. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT CAMELS. 
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A Camei is a beast that is best described by a picture, VrWcb 
shows its form better than words can do. It is found in various 
parts of Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Barbary, and Egypt, Its principal 
characteristics are, that it is destitute of horns, that it has six cut- 
ting teeth in the lower jaw, and none in the upper. The upper 
lip is divided like those of hares, and the hoof is small for the size 
of the animal. 

The dromedary differs from the camel in having only one hump 
on its back, whereas the camel has two. The dromedary, also, is 
neither so large nor so strong as the camel, but it is by far more 
numerous, and is disseminated over a large extent of country, being 
found throughout the vast deserts of Arabia, Persia, Tartary, and 
the East Indies. 

The camel is a most useful animal in these countries, and is im* 
possible to be superseded by any other creature whatever. Its 
temperance is such, that it will travel for six or seven days succes- 
sively without any food. Its feet are admirably adapted for these 
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landy deserts. Besides the four itDmachs common to sll raromating 
animals, the camel has a fifth, which aerrea to contain a greater 



quantity of ireah water than the animal has immediate occa^on ibr, 
which remains here pure and unadulterated ; this water the animal 
can diacharge into it« month, and from thence let it pass into the 
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Other stomach, as occasion may require. It is thus formed by nature 
for travelling through these hot regions. 

The whole commerce of Turkey, Persia, Egypt, and Barbary, is 
carried on by means of camels ; no other method would be near so 
speedy, and any other would-be much more expensive. Merchants 
and travellers unite themselves into a party called a caravan. These 
caravans are sometimes very large, often consisting of 1000 camels, 
or more. They have been known, it is said, to consist of 10,000 
camels, each camel being loaded with merchandise. They will, as 
I said, endure great privation ; for the humps upon their backs is 
composed of a sort of &t, which, when they fast long, is taken up 
by certain vessels provided for the purpose, and so converted into 
their system. Thus Divine Providence not only provides them 
with a sack of water, laid up in store against a time of need, but two 
sacks of food. 

It would be difficult to load such tall animals, but for dieir do- 
cility. At a sign given by the i^riyer, they bend their legs under 
their bodies, and remain in a kneeling posture until they nrp loaded, 
when they raise themselves iip. If, howev^^:, they t^nk they are 
loaded too heavily, they will not rise, ^pd the driver is qt^iged to 
take off a part. W^c^n %]x^y fi^d that the load is about equal to 
their strength, they Yf\]\ xU^* Tbey ^neel in the same manner to 
have the load take^ qjf, and tQ r^^^eiv^ and scjt ^olW^ their riders. 
When the camel has nothing to carry but his rider, the latter is 
usually seated on a kind of saddle between the two humps. But 
the animal more frequently used for riding is the dromed«ry» asd 
on him the rider sits in front of the hump. 

When a caravan is loaded, the conductor mounts upon one of the 
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camels and rides before, the rest following him. They use neither 
spur nor whip to urge them forward ; but, whenever they begin to 
be fodgued, tbeir conductors cheer their spirits, or rather, charm 
their weariness, with a song, or by the sound of some musical in- 
strument. 

The camel is more valuable as a beast of burden than any other 
animal. If well used, they will live to the age of forty or fifty 
years. They were formerly much used in war. Job had six hun- 
dred camels. There are several species of camel ; that called the 
Turkoman is the largest and strongest, the Arabian camel is the 
most hardy, and the dromedary the most swift. 



THE BAMBOO. 



"What have you got there," aaid uncle Reuben, as his lilll* 
nepheiv was lugging along a long pole one day. 

" Oh ! it's a bamboo, uncle, that brother Arthur has brought nw 
from Jamaica. Have you ever seen them growing, uncle I " 

" Oh yes ; would you like to hear about them ? " 

" Yes uncle, do tell me. 
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" Come tlien, ^rst of all I must tell you that big as it is, it is but 
a species of grass or reed. It is only found in hot countries, and 
grows best in marshy situations, though not exactly in the water* 
When first it shoots from the ground, it is very sharp at the top ; 
and is defended with a kind of skin something like glazed cardboard 
on the inside, and covered on the outside with little stiff hairy 
prickles, of a black colour. It grows very fast ; I cannot tell you 
exactly how much longer it becomes in a month, but I am nearly 
3ure I have seen them grow twenty-five feet in that time. They do 
uot put out any branches till they have attained their full height, and 
then they spring out in great numbers firom the joints, and grow very 
long. At first the substance of the bamboo is quite soft, and it is. 
of a beautiful dark glossy green. 

** When the bamboo has attained its full height, it begins to 
harden ; and when the branches are all grown, it turns first to a 
deep rich yellow, and then to the pale yellow which you see is the 
colour of the piece you have there. The plants grow in very thick 
clumps, and have a most beautiful appearance. You might almost 
fancy a clump of them to be an immense tree, with a fiuted trunk, 
so closely do they grow to each other. The tops bend gracefully 
over on all sides, like a parasol, and the foliage is so thick as to 
afiford a perfect shelter from the rays of the sun, and from slight 
showers also. The bamboo is a plant extremely difficult to eradi- 
cate, for, even if burnt off, it springs up again with the first fall of 
rain. 

** I must now tell you some of the uses of the bamboo. The 
y oung shoots make a very good pickle. The leaves are a favourite 
food with horses, cows, goats and sheep. The stalk forms a most 
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convenient pipe for conve3nng water, when the divisions at the "knots 
are pierced ; and it also serves for backets, cups and boxes, when 
cut in suitable lengths. It furnishes a most suitable article for 
scaffolding and ladders, being very light, and yet sufficiently strong* 
When split and steeped in water it makes excellent withes. It is 
extensively used for paling. Houses are built, floored, and roofed 
entirely with it. It may be split to any degree of fineness, and in 
this way is used for making mats, baskets, bats, and a great variety 
of bowls and boxes, which are first made like fine basket-work, and 
tihen coated with a kind of resin, and varnished over. The natives 
of Manilla make the greatest variety of objects in bamboo, and 
display amazing skill, taste, and ingenuity in their various mana- 
factures. The Chinese make all sorts of furniture in bamboo ; and 
I never saw anything so light and pretty as the chairs and sofas 
they produce from this article. But I cannot tell you half the uses 
to which bamboo is applied, so you must be content with what I 
have already said. I must however, just observe, that there aie 
upwards of thirty different kinds of bamboo, which are of various 
colours, some being nearly black, and others almost white. Some 
liever grow bigger than a man's fingers, and others are bigger round 
than his body. 
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PARLEY'S ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 



No. XI. 



NOVEMBER. 

" At length it comes, among tbe forest oaks. 
With sobbing ebbs, and uproar gathering high. 

The scared hoarse raven in his cradle croaks, 
And slack dove flutters in its terrors by, 
While the blue hawk hangs o'er them in the sky. 

The hedger hastens from the storm begun, 
To seek a shelter that may keep him dry, 

And foresters low bent the wind to shun ; 

Scarce heard amid the strife the poacher's muttering gun.*' 

WiNTSR is coming ! Boreas with his loud horn blows the leaves 
from the trees. Men and boys, wrap your cloaks or coats close 
around you. Now come gathering glooms and fogs — London fogs 
in particular — which really keep one warm like the wet sheet of 
Captain Claridge ; and coughs-— bless them, they keep us warm, too, 
and afford us exercise night and morning. Now come cold rains, as if 
the earth required the cold water cure ; the trees are dripping, the 
eaves are pouring, and the torn ragged-skirted clouds, seemingly drag- 
ged downwards, slantwise, by the threads of dusky rain that descend 
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from them, are all mingled together in one blind confusion ; vliile 
the few cattle that ore left in the open pasturei, foi^tful of ihat 
feeding, tnm their bacfca upon the beai^ing atonn, and han^g 
doirn their heada till their uoaea touch the ground, stand out in the 
middle of the fields motionleas, like imi^es. 

Now the felling of wood for the winter ittMre — the mearared stroko 
of the woodman's axe, heard for away in the thick forest, bring inch 
theii sound an associated feeling simitar to that produced by a wreath 



of smoke rising from out the same scene. The busy flail, too, which 
is now in fiill employment, fills the air about the homestead with s 
pleasant sound, and invites Uttle girls and boys to look in at the 
open doors of the barn, and see the wheat-stock reaching to the roof 
on either hand, the little pyramid of l»ight grain behind the thresh- 
ers, the scattered ears between them, leaping and rustling firoDt 
their fast falling strokes, and the flail itself flying haimless lonnd 
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the labourer's head, though seemmg to threaten danger at every 
turn ; while outside, the flock of bam-door poultry ply their cease- 
less search for food among the knee-deep straw ; and the cattle, all 
their summer frolics forgotten, stand ruminating beside the half 
empty hay-rick, or lean with inquiring faces over the gate that looks 
down the village, or away towards the distant pastures. 

Of the birds that have hitherto made merry, even at the approach 
of winter, now aU are silent — all, save that one who now earns the 
title of the household bird, by haunting the thresholds and window- 
sills, and casting sidelong glances within doors, as if to reconnoitre 
the positions of all within, before the pinching frosts force him to 
lay aside his fears, and flit in and out silently like a winged spirit — 
all are now silent except him ; but he, as he sits on the pointed 
palings beside the doorway, or on the topmost twig of the little 
black-thorn, that has been left growing in the otherwise closely- 
clipped hedge, pipes plaintive ditties, with a low inward voice ; 
while here and there a stray grasshopper is found chirping to the 
soughing boughs. 

Some of the other small birds that winter with us, but have hi- 
therto kept aloof from our dwellings, now approach them, and mope 
about among the house-sparrows on the bare branches, wondering 
what has become of all the leaves, and not knowing, we might 
think, one tree from another. Of these, the chief are the hedge- 
sparrow, the blue titmouse, and the linnet. These, together with 
the goldfinch, thrush, and blackbird, may still be seen rifling the 
hip and haw-grown hedges of their scanty fruit. Almost all, how-. 
ever, even of those singing birds that do not migrate, except the 
redbreast, wren, hedge-sparrow, and titmouse, disappear shortly 

r 2 
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after the commencemeiit of this month, and go one knows not whi- 
ther. But the pert houM-sparrow keeps possession of the garden 
and court yard all the winter ; and the diffeient species of wagtails 



may be seen bnwly haunting the clear cold spring heads, and weed- 
ing out the unfrozen water in search of tteir delicate food, consisting 
of insecto in the aurelia state ; while geese hang OTer the miry pond, 
to catch the £i8t onfortunate fish that puts up his head. 
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Now the farmer finishes all his out of door work, before the frosts 
set in, and lays by his implements till the awakening of spring calls 
him to his hard labour again. 

Now the sheep, all their other more natural food failing, begin to 
be penned on patches of the turnip field, where they first devour the 
green tops joyfully, and then gradually hollow out the juicy root, 
holding it firm with their feet till nothing is left but the dry brown 
husk. 

Now the herds stand all day long hanging their disconsolate heads 
beside the leaflless hedges, and waiting as anxiously, though pa- 
tiently, to be called home to the hay-fed stall, as they do in summer 
to be driven to the field. 

Now the rain-storm breaks up all the path-ways, and makes home 
no longer home to those who are not obliged to leave it, while it 
becomes doubly endeared to those that are. 

Now all the little boys give thanks in their secret hearts to Guy 
Fawkes for having attempted to blow up the king and parliament 
with gunpowder ; since the said attempt gives them occasion to bum 
everything they can lay their hands on — their own fingers included 
— a bonfire being, in the eyes of an English school-boy, the true 
sublime of human life. 
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ROSE VERNON. 



CHAPTER III. 

Havino made np hei mind, and fordfted herself by reflecting tbat 
it was to keep her word, and to save her grandmother, sbe iom 
early on the following morning, and bent her way to the maAet 
town, but a few miles off, and soon came to the watch and clodc- 
maker's in the market-place. The abutters, were just taken do«iii 
and Mr. Ticknm had arranged his various articles on the counter, 
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and had just put Ms eye-glass to the socket of his eye, when Rose 
entered. Her looks betrayed anxiety and distress of mind ; she 
trembled exceedingly ; the colour came and went in' her cheeks* 
She drew the watch from her bosom, and looked at it — it had 
stopped. She held it to her ear — it had ceased to beat. It was an 
evil omen, and her trepidation increased ; but at last, sliding the 
watch on the counter, she uttered, in trembling accents, " Will you 
please to buy this watch, Sir ? ** 

** Watch— watch, young woman. Let's look at it. O, it has 
received a blow, I see. £h — (holding it to his ear) — doesn't go 
upon tick. And pray how did you come by it ? " continued the 
watchmaker, holding it firmly in his hand, and looking through his 
glass with one eye, and staring at her with his other, as if he had a 
strong suspicion that all was not right. 

** I — I, had it from my father^ Sir," said Rose, terrified, and 
Bdurcely knowing what she said. 

" Who is your father ? " said the Watchmaker. 

*' He — ^he is dead, Sir — ^killed, Sir, a long while ago ; he is indeed» 
Sir." 

The watchmaker passed into a little back room, and sent his son, 
a boy of about fourteen years of age, out at the back door, and 
returned to the shop. He then addressed Rose, and told her that 
before he coidd buy the watch, he must thoroughly examine it ; 
and told her to sit down a few minutes, while he took the body of 
the watch out of its case, opened the works, and seemed to pore over 
them, by the aid of his glass— every now and then taking up some 
tool or instrument, as if to set right what was going wrong. At 
last he looked up ; and taking his eye-piece from his eye, he 
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looked across the road, and observing his son coining with a man in 
company, he advanced to the front of the counter, and laying hold 
of Rose by the arm, said, " Here she is ; here is the thief I " 

** Thief! " ejaculated Rose, with her blood mounting into her 
cheeks, and her heart on fire — '* How dare you call me such a 
name ? " 

"None of that, marm," said the constable; and taking hold 
of Rose's uplifted hands, as she stood entranced with surprise — 
before she had time, or the least thought of what he was doing, she 
found herself handcuffed ; and the moment she saw the manacles 
upon her she fainted. 

^'That's an old trick," said the constable; *'but we'll soon 
bring her too." So saying, he dashed a pot of cold water upon her, 
which the boy had just brought for watering the shop, and the poor 
girl in a few minutes revived. 

" Oh ! gentlemen, pray hear me,", she said. '' I am not guilty-^ 
I never stole the watch. It was my dear father's watch. He was — " 
fhe would have told them her whole history, but the constable, a 
thick-headed, bustling, coarse fellow, — took her by the upper part 
of the arm, by a gripe that must have left the print of every one of 
his fingers, and gave her a thrust towards the door. '* I shall take 
her to the lock-up," he said, ** and put her in there ; there's plenty 
of clean straw. She'll do very well there till arter breakfast, and 
then we'll have her up." — Before the magistrates, he meant. 

" Stop ! stop ! " said a shrill voice from an inner room — ^it was 
that of Mrs. Tickum — " you would not be such a brute, Tickum, 
as to put that poor young creature in the cage without a sup or a 
bite, would you ? How do you know she stole the watch ? I tell 
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3rott, Bob) you are a great donkey. Here,** she continued to Rose» 
** take this sup of milk, and a bit of bread* Poor girl ! she does 
not look like a thief, not she, any more than I do." So saying, she 
thrust the bread and milk close to Rose, and shaking her fist in 
the constable's face, very politely indicated to him her ** wish she 
was a man." She then turned to Rose, and bade her keep her 
spirits up. " Don't be afraid," said she ; " if you havn't stole the 
watch you will soon be cleared, unless that rogue would swear your 
life away. Aye, I don't forget your taking up my boy for knocking 
a walnut from a tree, Mr. Busybody ! " So saying, the somewhat 
excitable dame retired, with no very pleasing looks, into her 
sanctuary. 

Rose wad now pushed along to the cage, a crowd of idle persons 
and boys following behind. She was at once thrust in, and the door 
bolted and barred. While the constable was gone to his breakfast, 
a greater number of disorderly youths and girls came to the spot. 
Some idle urchins going to school, with their squirts, amused 
themselves with squirting puddle-water through the bars at the 
prisoner, others with throwing brickbats or stones at the door. 
Some exercised their fancy in various opprobrious epithets ; others 
enquired how she liked being in '^ durance ? " with various other 
ingenious devices, to give torture, and prove them to be little better 
than a set of wild beasts. 

The constable having had his breakfast, and prepared himself for 
his judicial duties at the ** Bench," by making himself the receptacle 
of a pint of ale, three or four cups of tea, a couple of eggs, and half 
a pound of bacon, came back a little before eleven ; and having 
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opened the cage, took Hose to the place where the magistrates 
assembled — a room over the market. 

The magistrates soon assembled. They were, as is nsuallj the 
case in country places, composed of persons more fit to be weighing 
sugar, or selling remnants, than exercising the power of judges. 
Two out of the four present had been wholesale dealers, and having 
retired on fortunes, were considered "qualified to distribute jus- 
tice ; *' the other was an old East India captain, long retired — coarse, 
arbitrary, and self-possessed, with a marvellously thick head ; the 
fourth was a man of prodigious circumference, and reported to 
drink eight pots of beer a day — ^it was painful to observe him walk 
the streets; and the whole were so addle-pated, that, had it not been 
for the ^ magistrate's clerk," as he is called, they would never have 
been able to '* look into a case," much less to see throx^h it 

** Now, then, what is the first case ? " said the big-headed 
gentleman. 

" The first case was that of a gentleman, a stranger, who had 
been grossly abused and insulted by a coachman; but, as it appeared 
that the said coachman had been particularly dvil to the thick- 
headed gentleman, and always drove him to his door — and as the 
said coachman had brought a number of his '' pals," as they are 
called, ready to swear to anything, the gentleman was treated with 
great indifference, and insulted by the bench itself; and ordered to 
pay eighteen and sixpence expenses, for endeavouring to protect 
himself and the public against ruffianism. 

" The next," said the big-stomached gentleman. 

'* Here is a young woman who has stolen a watch," said the 
constable, *' and has been trying to dispose of it." He then 
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produced the watch from the hand of Tickuin, who stood hy his 
side. 

*^ So, young woman, you think it easier to get your living hy 
stealing watches than hy honest lahour." 

Rose was ahout to reply, as well as she could, hut was stopped 
by the constable's saying, " We caught her in the very fact, your 
worship. Here's the prosecutor, there's the gal, and here's the 
property.'* 

** A conclusive case. Let her stand committed for trial." 

Without another word, and before Rose coidd urge one in her 
defence, she was hurried into the outer court. But just as she was 
going out, the rector, Mr. Hillyer, who was also a magistrate, met 
her. He recognized her immediately ; and having hastily made 
inquiry concerning her situation, ordered her case to he re-heard. 
He ascended the bench, and, in a very few words, convinced the 
magistrates that they were quite unable to investigate a case. Rose 
was liberated ; not without, however, receiving a sovereign from 
the clergyman, and a request that she would call on him the follow- 
ing day. 

Overpowered with her late trouble. Rose although she returned 
full of delight and gratitude, yet, when she reached Dame Parker's, 
she threw herself on the bed in a state of complete exhaustion. 
The next day she was too ill to call on her kind friend, the minister, 
and sent the dame to excuse her. The following day she was not 
sufficiently recovered to rise ; and had the mortification to find that 
the cottage, for which she had suffered so much, was let to another 
tenant, who was moving in. 

" And who do you think it is ? " said Dame Parker. ^' It is no 
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leas than that wicked old beadle's son-in-law who helped to move 
your things foi the broker. There he i* with a cart-load of fiir- 
nituie — and very good famiture it seems, too — bran new, most of 
it. I suppose the young fool is going to get married. I wish his 
wife joy of her bargain. And tiheie is an eight-day clodi and three 



washing-tubs ; and, would yon believe it, a fine, oval, gilt looloDg- 
glass, and a capital four-postei. And the garden is being done up, 
and the rose and jasmine are niuled round die window, and— 
■nd— " 
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**OIi! say no more— say bo more, dear dame/' uttered Rose, 
despairingly ; and bursting into tears, hid her face in her hands-— 
and wept and sobbed alternately. 

Just at this moment Mr. Hillyer entered the cottage, and observing 
the poor girls distressed appearance, enquired the cause. 

** The cottage, Sir, the cottage," said the dame. She had set 
her heart upon that cottage, and I am sure her heart is broken. 
You have let it to another. 

•* Cheer up, young woman," replied the pastor, •* and put your 
trust in God, who always deals with us for the best." 

i* I do — I do ; indeed I do trust in him, Sir ; and I am now 
quite resigned." She then dried her eyes, parted the hair on her 
forehead, and looked up with a serene and placid countenance. 

** You do — trust ? " said the minister, emphatically. 

" Yes," replied Rose. 

** But the tears will come," added the minister, his eye also 
gushing with one; and, looking upon her with great sympathy, 
**you shall not trust in vain," he replied, taking her hand. ** Come 
with me." 

So Rose followed the clergyman to the door. "Are you feeble? " 
he added. " Lean on my arm awhile." She did as she was 
desired ; and in a few moments, as the distance was short, found 
herself at the door of her cottage. 

The whole place was changed ; all was revived and in beauty ; 
and there, by the side of the fire-place, sat her grandmother. Rose 
rubbed her eyes — she thought it was a dream. " My dear, dear 
grandmother ! " she cried, as soon as she recovered herself, and 
rushed into her anns» 
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The poor old creature could not speak for joy^ and her only 
answer was kisses and tears. The dergjrman stood by, and tamed 
his fieuse towards the window, where he pretended to admire the 
dustering of the jasmine, and busied himself with twining two or 
three roses through the trellis-work, which, owing to their long 
freedom, had sprang back to their former straggling wildness. But 
it was useless ; he could not conceal his emotions, and the tears lell 
from him like water from a fountain. 

When the first transpmrts of excessive joy were over. Rose looked 
imploringly towards the minister, in expectation of some expla- 
nation, which should account for this almost miraculous event. 
The clergyman, who read her thoughts, thus feelingly addressed 
her: — 

** Young woman,** he said, ** the restoration of your grandmother 
and yourself to this cottage is a reward for your perseverance and 
honest industry. I have heard of your filial devotion for some 
weeks ; and, in re-establishing you in the old house you love so 
much, I am sure you will do all in your power to retain it, so long 
as your grandmother lives. I shall charge you no rent for it while 
you continue I a good girl ; and be assured of my continued r^ard 
and protection so long as I can afford it. I shall leave yoa for a 
while, now, for I am sure you have many things to say to your 
grandmother that ought to be said in private." 

Rose sprang towards the minister, fell on her knees, and seizing 
his hand before he was aware, kisSed it in a kind of grateful 
ecstacy ; but before she could rise, he disentangled himself from her 
grasp, and was lost amid a grove of trees that led towards the rec- 
tory. The poor girl then turned to her grandmother; the same 
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signs of affection were renewed, and mutual congratulations fal- 

What took place after this it is needless to recoant, and only 
sufficient to say that Rose continued her industrious perseTeiance. 
The old woman received the me of her limbs, and lived to be very 
old. She had, too, the satiB&ction of seeing Rose united to a 
wealthy young fanner of the neighbourhood, who chose her as the 
most worthy of all the maidens of the country round about. And 
Peter Parley only hopes that, by the relation of this tale, some of 
his young friends may be excited to filial duty and perseverance. 
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The ship was ready for sea* and was to sail on the following day 
for the West Indies, with a cargo of soldiers, and other combus- 
tibles and to bring back sugar and coffee ; and little Jack Groggins 
was rigged out also, and ready to sail with the ship — or would have 
been, had it not been for the following occurrence* 

It was in September — and beautiful was the woods at this 
season. The bronzed groves, the playful waterfall, the soft breezes 
from the west, and the mild blue sky, all united to make the earth 
more beautiful than it is even in the burst of spring, or the full 
glory of summer. 

Jack had but a few hours to spend at home, and he thought he 
would run out and take a farewell of the beautiful fields, copses and 
woods, dells and banks, thickets and shady nooks, that had been 
his delight for many a long day ; and forth he went sauntering, and 
lingering, and looking, and sighing, till at last he came to a place 
where a lad was sitting mending what appeared to Jack to be an 
odd-shaped pair of bellows. 
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The sailor-boy stopped, and being curious, asked what be was 
about 7 The reply was, " I am mending my harmonicon ; " 
and then the poor boy began to cry, for he found it a difficult task. 
He sounded his tuningifork again and again ; he then tried to set 
certain springs, and ga'^e a sqeeze of the instrunient, when it gave 



sounds very much resembling those he himself made — ^being in the 
wailing or crying key, ftill of discord. 

'* Let me try," said Jack, who knew as much about the instm- 
ment as the German boy did about boxing the compass. So 
Jack poked the inside about with his penknife, and squeezed it in 
rations ways, but by no means squeezed anything like " excellent' 
music " from it. 
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The poor German boy despaired, and threw tlie instrument 
away. Jack amused himself by striking the tuning-fork, and 
noticing its vibrations, till he was disturbed from his meditations 
by the sobs and lamentations of the young German. ** Why, what 
is the matter with you ? " said Jack. ** You make as much noise 
as if some of your pipes were out of order. It is no use crying ; 
you will never get a living by that, unless you cry * sprats.' " 

"Me die! — ^me be beat! — me flogge! — ^me be kill! — me be 
starve ! — me be put in black dark hole ! — ^me be thump, bang, 
bang!— Oh! oh!" 

** Poor fellow ! " said Jack, who really felt for the lad ; and 
knowing something of the manner in which these poor children are 
treated by the wretches who send them about in this country, he 
took compassion on him, and asked how much the instrument was 
worth? 

" O, it is cost twelve shillan^. Oh ! I sail be beat to de black 
pudding munmiy ! O dear ! O dear me ! vat sal I do ? O dearee 
me!" 

*' Don't cry,'' said Jack ; *'lt quite distresses me to hear you cry 
so. I have got some money at home, and will give it you, if you 
will wait while I go and fetch it." This he made the boy imder- 
standf partly by signs and partly by words ; and away he ran across 
the fields to the little cottage in the distance, and having got bis 
purse — the foot of an old stocking — was soon back to the boy. 

" Give me the Harmonicon, or whatever it is you call it," said 
Jack. And he threw him the money, a shilling at a time — as they 
had come to him, for, poor fellow, they were part of his long 
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MTtngB, and some otthsm were quite blackt owing to the time they 
]utd been laid by. 

The poor youth's delight knew no bounds, he leaped up, and 
would have embraced and kissed Jack again and again, after the 



&shion of bis countrymen, but Jack did not like such mode of 

thanks. He then jumped and capered like a mad thing. After a 

few words more had passed between them. Jack took the old 
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battered hanncmicon and his leave of the boy» and made his way 
home. 

In the evening he began to draw a few notes in his hed^hamber, 
for the benefit of his father and mother, who, when they heard the 
discordant strains made inquiry as to their origin ; and when they 
found that their son had been what they termed so foolish as to 
give away the greater part of his savings for it, their anger 
knew no bounds, and in spite of the circumstance of Jack's going 
to sea on the morrow, he got a good basting, and was sent to bed 
supperless. 

In the morning Jack got down to his ship, and by noon the next 
day he was far away, as they had a fair wind. He had not been 
many days at sea before he succeeded in mending the harmo- 
nicon, and putting it in tune. He then began to learn it ; and, 
before the ship reached the Cape of Good Hope, Jack could play it 
tolerably well ; and in the calm hot nights he u^ to amuse the 
listening sailors with strains highly agreeable to them, so that Jack 
became quite a favourite, and obtained many indulgencies from 
them. 

But at last it blew " great guns," as the saying is ; and as the 
vessel laboured up in the Indian sea, a most feariful storm came on, 
and the " Speake," for that was her name, fell on a lee shore, and 
struck upon one of the numerous small islands with which that sea 
is crowded, and speedily went to pieces, with the loss of the whole 
of the crew but Jack and five other sailors, who drifted ashore on 
hen-coops and spars. 

Jack returned thanks to Heaven for his preservation. It was 
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a very dark night ; but when the dawn appeared, the natives 
of the island were seen collected together in groups upon the shore, 
and they speedily came towards the poor exhausted sailors, and 
taking out their large knives, dispatched three of them ; while Jack 
and Tom Booby, as he was called, fled, and, like cats who flee from 
dogs, with prodigious eflbrt climbed an almost inaccessible peak of 
the cliff, which point the savages, with all their skill iu climbing, 
could not mount. 

But although the savages could not reach the fugitives, they were 
determined they should not come down, and, therefore, placed some 
of their tribe at the rock's foot. For several days and nights did Jack 
^nd his friend remain on this spot, and thought of nothing less than 
that they should be starved. If they descended they knew they 
should be murdered. 

At last Jack thought of his harmonicon, which with his Bible he 
had carried round his neck when the ship went to pieces, and taking 
it forth began to chaunt such a plaintive melody as quite to 
overpower the savage hearts of his enemies, who seemed to relent, 
and even melted to tears. He then played a merry air, and they 
leaped and frisked like young goats ; in short. Jack was an 
Orpheus to them. 

The savages, delighted with sounds the like of which they had 
never before heard, motioned the musician to come down, and 
brought food and placed before him. They threw away their long 
knives, as if to say, ** We will not hurt you.'* Thus assured, Jack 
and his companion descended, and were received by the savages 
with great cordiality* One of them, the chief, invited them to his 
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wigwam, and making ligns, Jack plttyed all his tunes, and melted 
or enlivened them by turns. He was then aamptamisly treated ind 
lived like a gentleman. 

Jack passed nearly eighteen months in this kind of captivity, bnt 
at last a firilish ship hove in sight. Signals were made, and com- 
munication soon passed between those on hoai4 and those on shore, 
who met on friendly terms. 

Jack had taken care to inform the chieflain of hit country, and lo 
show him the advai^tages of fiiendly commerce over bloodthintine!) 



and war. So, when he went on board, he became interpreter, and 
set forth in such strong terms the advantages of trade with the 
islanden, owing to the natural growth of large quantities of hemp 
on the island, that he was made British agent, and a house was hoilt 
to hold him, and a fort to protect him. 

All this — yes, all this, my young friends, and a handsome fortmie 
into the bargun, was brought about through one kind action. 
Leain from this, little boys and girls, that when Ood gives us as 
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opportunity of doing good, it is tliat good may come. " Cast thy 
bread on the waters," it is said, " and it shall be found after many 
days." 

Never lose an opportunity, therefore, of doing good. Make a 
sacrifice if necesaary — but do good. Feel for others. " He that 
vatereth shall be watered also himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The next day was to be a grand day in Paris, being appointed by 
Buonaparte for a review of tbe troops. Francisco determined to be 
present at it, thinking scmie circumstance might arrive which would 
give him an opportunity of making use of the secret with which he 
had become acquainted. He, therefore, repaired to the Champ de 
Mars, and waited, with the prodigious crowd there assembled, till 
the troops were all mustered ; looking forward for the appearance of 
the consul with great anxiety. 

At last a loud shout betokened the approach of the yomig 
warrior, who appeared on a grey horse, surrounded by a multitude 
of officers and high personages. As he passed down the front of the 
troops, Francisco recognised in him the young officer who had, in 
company with himself and the priest, made the search, in the house 
in the Rue de Fribourg, for St. Pierre ; but what astonished the 
youth still more, was his beholding among the splendid group of 
officers who surrounded the general, several of the conspirators of 
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the cellar. How did the youth long now to reyeal his secret to the 
person to whom it was of such deep consequence ! How did he 
wish he could oatch his eye, when by some token he might warn 
him of his danger ! But, alas I ^o such opportunity occurred. 

Francisco therefore set his wits to work. He learned, after much 
inquiring, that the general attended the War Office every morning 
at eleven o'clock, and that he frequently walked there, without 
attendants, from his house at no great distance. On the next 
morning* therefore, Francisco planted himself within a few yards of 
tbe spot, and after waiting some time, had at last the satisfaction of 
observing Buonaparte rapidly approaching the place. He was 
alone, and dressed as usual in a grey coat. The youth met 
him, and, doffing his hat, was about to speak, when Buonaparte 
interrupted him. " Ha ! sirrah, what new story hast' thou for 
me; eh?"- 

" A plot against your life, general." 

^' Ah, no doubt. Many such, I dare say, if it were possible to 
discover them." 

He then passed on. Francisco was not, however, to be repelled 
by this indifference, and laid hold of the cuff of his coat. He then 
whispered in his ear, '^ Desmoulines is at the bottom of it." 

The general turned round, and fixing his sharp and penetrating 
eyes upon the youth, as if he would read him through and through, 
said, ** I find thou knowest something — follow me silently." 

Francisco did as he was ordered ; and the youthful general 

entered the office, and having proceeded through several chambers, 

at which officials of inferior grade were sitting, he at last came to a 

^ smaller apartment, where, surrounded with maps, books, and cases 
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containing documents of various kinds, two persons in uniform were 
sitting at a table writing. Napoleon took his seat at the head of it, 
and having unlocked a small drawer, took out a series of portraits, 
rudely but accurately sketched. He beckoned Francisco to him, 
and said, *' Tell me which of these persons are in the plot thou 
toldst me of. Examine them strictly." He then held them one by 
one. Several passed without the youth being able to recognize one 
of them ; but presently he recognised the person who entered the 
cellar last. This was laid aside. Then he recognised another — 
then .another ; and at last so many as seven were identified, as 
belonging to persons Francisco had seen at the clandestine meeting. 

When this examination was ended, Buonaparte turned to Fran- 
cisco, and said, *' Now tell me what thou knowest." The latter 
then related all that had passed in the cellar, and what he had 
seen. As he drew near the conclusion, of his narrative, the 
general's countenance lighted up, and he seemed delighted. He 
then rang a bell, and a grenadier appeared, " keep this youth in 
close custody till I require him," said Buonaparte ; and imme- 
diately a guard of soldiers was at the door of the apartment, 
who conveyed Francisco into a small room behind. 

It was in anxious expectation that Francisco awaited ''farther 
orders.'' The day passed away, and the evening drew nighi— night 
came, and all was darkness. The soldiers that were placed over 
him spoke not, and all his efforts could not obtain a reply to any of 
his questions. Francisco heard the bell of the old church clock 
strike the hours and chime the quarters ; and jus| as the hour of 
ten was reported, the door opened, 'and Napoleon entered. 

He immediately addressed Francisco, who he told to follow him. 
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He instantly obeyed ; and passing down a prirate staircase, after a 
few windings came out in a back- street. Here were assembled 
above a hundred men under ahns. After a moment's converse 
with their commander, Napoleon took Francisco by the arm, and 
the two went forward, the former only requiting of the youth to 
bring him to the cellar in which the conspiracy had been held. 

In a short time they came to the spot, and Napoleon and his 
guide concealed themselves behind the pillars of the arcade opposite 
to it. They had not been there many moments when a figure was 
seen to glide by, and vanish, as it seemed, at the head of th^stairs. 
" That is Desmoulines," said the general ; " I know him by his 
gait." Another soon appeared. " That is De Marchet,'* he 
whispered. Then another, and another, all of whom were immedi- 
ately recognised by the sagacious general. 

. *' That will do," he said ; and after waiting for some time, and 
no other person appearing. Napoleon ordered Francisco to take a 
small canister he had in his hand, and to proceed with him to the 
door of the place. He did so ; and when they reached the narrow 
descent and winding passage, the general went foremost, and. soon 
came to the aperture which led to the subterraneous apartment. 
He looked through the small hole, as directed by the boy, and there 
plainly recognised some of the chief persons in his confidence ; two 
officers of state, several private friends, and others, of whom he was 
already suspicious* 

, He then whispered to Francisco, ** Now, be sure that, when you 
hear me stamp at the head of the stairs, you make the dgnal for 
admittance ; then pull this wire (one attached to the canister he held 
in his hand), and give it to the first person that presents himself : 
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that done, repair to me." Having said this, he hastily asceiided 
the stairs, and was out of sight. 

Francisco stood tremhling ; and having concealed himself within 
the niche, as on a former occasion, awaited the event. It was some 
minutes before he heard the signal — at last a heavy sound as of the 
butt-end of a musket, was heard above. Francisco then scratched 
at the door, as the members of the conspiracy had done. The door 
was opened : he pulled the wire, and gave the madiine into the 
hands of the person who presented himself. 

He^en made his way up the stairs*as quickly as his legs could 
carry him, and just as his foot was upon the upper step, a report as 
loud as the sudden discharge of a volley of artillery shook the place 
to its foundation ; a dense smoke arose up from below, and shrieks 
and groans were heard in the silence that followed. 

In a few minutes Napoleon, at the head of a division of his 
guards, appeared on the spot. Torches were brought, and the 
soldiers descended the vault to bring forth the dead and the dying. 
Few of the conspirators esciftped, and those who survived were 
fearfully maimed and di8%ured. The explosive engine conveyed 
by the hands of Francisco had performed its work fully, and all 
danger of resistance was passed. 

'^ So perish all the enemies of France I " shouted the general. 
He then gave orders for his soldiers to form a guard round the 
house, and into it the wounded were brought as speedily as they 
could be taken from below. Among these was De Goste. He was 
dreadfully mangled, and made signs that he wished to speak. 
Upon one of the officers drawing near him, he faintly ejaculated, 
'* There are prisoners below," and expired. 
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Diligent search was now mode beneath, and a dooi was diBco- 
"Vered, leading to apartments connected with tlie adjoining house. 
Napoleon pressed forward, and in a small dark room he found the 
aged St. Pierre and the faithful ecclesiastic. Towards the latter 
Francisco rushed, as a son would to a long lost father, and theii 
embiaces were mutual. 

The ancient nobleman was now carried to some apartments in the 
Hotel de Ville, and was speedily restored to his estates, but not to 
his honours ; tbe republic having forbidden this. Francisco was 
taken into the favour of the " little corporal," as he was familiarly 
called by his companions in arms, and enlisting in the army, rose 
from one rank to another, till at last he became a general of a divi- 
sion in the French army. 
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SONG OF A LITTLE BLIND MUSICIAN. 



^'V^^tfM^^MW^A^^^^kM^^^'^A'N^ 



I liBFT my own dear home, 
My climate rich and mild, 

Yet kuow not where to rqam, 
A poor blind child. 

I'm weary of the way, 
For it is dark and lone ; 

And the soft wind's play 
Is a low moan. 

And the blithe bird's gay song 
Is not as sweet to me» 

As in thy groves, my long- 
Loved Italy. 

I 

9 

And the wild flowers they give, 
Though softened, are not bright 

As those that in thee live, 
My home of light. 
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Ask me oat why I sigh, 

Or wherefore I am sad ; 
Nor hid me ever try 

To he more glad. 

When peaUDg laugh I hear, 

Of those of my own age. 
It strikes the chord I fear 

la memory's page. 

For at my home of youth, « 

Fair faces dances led ; 
Oh ! in their love, their truth, 

I left them dead. 

And since I've wandered aye, 

With my own dog so kind ; 
He leads me as I stray, 

For I am hlind. 

My dog I love full dear, 

My dog he loveth me ; 
And when I shed a tear. 

He seems to comfort me. 



The glad wag of his tail, 

When dashing round my knees, 
I feel like some soft gale 

That fans the drooping trees. 
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Hifl honest welcume bark 

li mostc to mjr ears, 
Store sweet thaa note of lark. 

That in the mornlDg cheers. 

Tlien life, end light, and bone. 

My dog IB sliil to me ; 
And, whereaoe'er I roam, 

l» ever dear to me. 



PARLEY'S ZODIACAL SKETCHES. 
No. XII. 



DECEMBER. 

" Olad CbriMmu comes, aad every hearth 

Makes room to gire him neleame now ; 
E'en vraDl will dry ila teara in mirth, 

And crown him nith a hall)' bough. 
Though Irsmping 'neath ■ wintry sky. 

O'er snowy palhi and rimy sliles, 
The housewife sets her spinning by, 

To bid him welcome with her suiilea. 
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Each house is swept the day before, 

And windows stuck with evergreens ; 
The snow is hesom'd from the door, 

And comfort crowns the cottage scenes. 
Gilt holly with its thorny pricks. 

And yew and box, with berries small, 
These deck the unused candlesticks, 

And pictures hanging by the wall." 



Now is the season, naturally speaking, of dreariness and gloom. 
The siii} rises late and sets early ; bis beams dispel not tbe vapours 
that rise up with intense cold. Tbe dark days of Christmas end 
with falls of snow, and tbe frozen eartb 3aelds no sustenance to 
animals. 

At nigbt, bursts of revelry and delight break forth from tbe illu- 
minated mansions of tbe opulent. If we listen at tbe bovels of the 
destitute, we may bear tbe low vvrailings of helplessness and tbe cries 
of infancy. Blessed are tbey tbat relieve tbe poor at tbis season — 
for it is a blessing, and a blessed season. It celebtatea tbe advent 
and tbat great birtb-day, wbicb was proclaimed by angels with 
** Glory to God in tbe highest, and on eartb peace, good- will to- 
wards men." Tbe rich £axe sumptuously every day, and retire, 
sated yritb enjoyment, to couches of pleasure. Near tbem are some 
who at nightfall huddle together for warmth, or creep with their 
famished offspring to cheerless resting-places, and forget their mi- 
sery till tbey awaken to it in tho morning. To shelter tbe house- 
less; clothe tbe naked, and feed tbe hungry — ^to avert the rigours of 
tbe season from tbe needy, and to make tbe poor man's heart leap 
for joy — ^is a recipe for merry Christmas. 
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Winter has now set in in good earnest. High winds, and liowU 
ing mes, too, sweep off the few TemoiDing leaves from the branches 
of the trees, and, with the exception of a few oaks and beectiea, 
leave the woods and forests nothing but a naked assemblage of bare 
boughs. 



Picture to yourself, young reader, one of those blustering nights, 
with a tremendous gale from the sonth-west, when rattling rain 
threatens the demolition of everything in its way ; and on the sea- 
coast, as the ship is being driven on a lee shore, among flashes of 
lightning and peals of thunder, some sweet maiden, with eyes up- 
lifted towards heaven, offering up prayers for the wretched crew. 
Aa 2 
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Contrast with this the inside of a snug and secure cottage in ^e 
country. The day closed ; the fire made and blazing ; the enrtains 
drawn over a barricadoing of window-shutters, which defy the pene- 
tration of all the family of winds ; the table set for tea, and the 
hissing um or the kettle scarce heard among the fierce whistling, 
howling, and roaring, produced alternately or altogether by almost 
every species of sotflid that wind can produce, in the chimneys and 



door-crannies of the honse ; and then, when we retire to bed, in • 
room with thick woollen curtains closely drawn, and a fire in the . 
room, how sweet is the piping of a lullaby down the chimney, and 
the peppering of the rain on the dies and windows. 

Now the farmer has his flocks and cattle driven into shelteisd 
inclosuies, where they may be fed and housed. The luhonrer hu 
fled from the field to the bam ; and the measured skokes of hii 
flail are heard daily, from morning till evening. Birds are mute. 
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indeed ; the snow falls ; the trees are covered nith rime ; and e 
last old Winter is come again. 



BlesB bis old heart ! I love to see him with hU rosy face and red 
eyes, although the icicles do hang ahout his shoulders ; for be cornea 
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laden with good things. He has roast beef and plum-pudding be- 
fore him. The turkey and chine are his supporters. And, now 
laughing and shouting, he pulls from his russet wallet a slip of the 
evergreen mistletoe, and hangs it in the hall. 

Sweet emblem of returning peace. 
And social joys that now increase ; 
For rich and poor, and high and low. 
Sing ' Glory to the mistletoe/ 

Many a maiden's heart beats high, 
Many a clown would pant and sigh 
To plant, just like a rose's glow, 
A kiss beneath the mistletoe. 

Spread out the laurel and the bay, 
For chimney-piece and winter joy ; 
Scour the brass gear, a shining row. 
And holly place with mistletoe. 

Then boys and girls from school now come, 
Shout " Hurrah " in your happy home ; 
May every one a welcome know 
Beneath the pearly mistletoe. 

Old Peter Parley welcomes ye 
With hearty warm sincerity 5 
And though his steps are ratber alow, 
Will dance about the misletoe. 
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THE DISAGREEABLE SURPRISE. 



^^^^^tf«M^tf«^t^a^M^^^M^^^^^^^<^^^^kM^ 



^* EoGS are eggs," saith the proverb ; wbich means, that eggs are 
{ax from being remarkable for cheapness. But the dearest nest of 
eggs, perhaps, that ever was, in the whole history of such things, 
was the nest of which I have to speak. 

Five is an unlucky number, according to the Fasti ; and boys 
are generally an unlucky set ; but of all the unlucky boys — of which 
the history of every town in England could furnish numerous ex- 
amples, too numerous to mention — the five, the precious quintetto 
I am going to describe, were, perhaps, the unluckiest. 

Sam« Dicky Tom, Bob, and Jem, had a particular fancy for eggs ; 
but every one of these urchins had a different fancy. ' Sam liked 
them boiled hard, Dick preferred them soft ; Tom liked them fried ; 
Bob especially fancied them in puddings, and Jem in custards ; and 
having once tasted the delights of robbing nests, they carried on 
their avocations with great spirit ; and to get into difficulties about 
them, although rather perplexing at the time, when the danger was 
past, was ever looked upon as a good joke — to be repeated. 
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Numerous were the hens' hiding and laying-places that these five 
robbers found out. They searched all the outhouses, lofts, wood- 
stacks, and hay-ricks in the neighbourhood, and obtained eggs from 
all quarters. Their grand depository was a capacious bam ; and 
here, in one of the-lofts, such an accumulation of e^s was made as 
would really have astonished a butterman. What the boys intended 
to do with so many, was a question known only to themselves. 

The day of the division of the plunder came — it was the first of 
April, an unlucky day. The boys mustered in the bam by appoint- 
ment ; the hoard was brought down by hatsful, and equally divided, 
with the exception of an odd egg, which was tossed for, and fell to 
the eldest. 

How to take home the eggs from the hiding-place vnthout being 
observed, was now the difficulty ; but at last the eldest of the five, 
Master Sam, sagaciously proposed that each should take a dozen 
home in the crown of his hat, the said hats being placed on the 
several heads — the eggs being in them, of course. 

This was a bright idea indeed, and, without being put to the vote, 
was carried unanimously ; and all things being in readiness, the re- 
mainder of the eggs were put in the hiding-hole, covered with bricks 
and straw very securely — for threshing in a bam is very apt not to 
agree with the constitution of eggs, especially when the flail comes 
in contact with them. 

But while the arrangement for the removal of the eggs was going 
on, Dorothea, the dame, who had strange misgivings respecting the 
robbery of her own hen-roosts, had followed these promising youths 
to the scene of their consultations ; and having provided herself with 
an argument, under the form of a crab- stick, ensconced herself be- 
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hind tlie barn-door, which stood open, to " make play " upon their 
egress. 

Daly wedged in with straw, and made fast and steady by very 
nice contrivances, each boy crowned himself with his eggs, by pat- 
ting his hat on with them at the bottom. They then looked sus'^ 
pidously around, and one going forth, the others cautiously followed ; 
but with a sound of thunder, and with the nimbleness of *' cross 
quick lighting," the cudgel of the dame descended on the head and 
shoulders of the first boy. The second shared a similar fate ; so of 
the third, fourth, and fiilh. The stick unfortunately now broke, 
and the dame beat their hats down with all the force that her ram- 
mer-like hand could afford, and the hats and their contents were 
forced down over their eyes in a manner quite unprepared for and 
unexpected. 

It was a sight " wondrous to behold." The whites and the yolks 
oozing from under their hats, and running down over the eyes, ears, 
and necks of the unfortunate youths. After the young rebels had 
been beaten to most of the colours of the rainbow, the storm, as is 
the case when rainbows appear, subsided. Hats were taken off, and 
Sam, Dick, Tom, Bob, and Jem, found themselves surrounded by a 
crowd, who seemed to enjoy their disfigurement amazingly. 

How long it took to unmat their hair, to take the whites from 
their eyes, or to scrub the besmeared yolks from their clothes, it is 
not necessary for Peter Parley to tell. But it is of some importance 
for him to say, that " honesty is at all times the best policy," and 
that counting of eggs before they are cooked, is as bad as '' reckon- 
ing of chickens before they are hatched," or of cutting open the 
goose to find them. 
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I hope my young friends wiU, therefore, never be egged on to 
cnme, nor be induced, b3f evil-disposed playmates, to rob orcbards 
oi hen-houses — for tbey may get " over head and ears " in a scrape, 
which, as in this case, may require another scrape to set them right 
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THE COCOA-NUT. 



^*^0f-^S^%^'^^^^,^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^'<^'>^S^ 



" Here, uncle," said little Willie, " see what a carious thing 
brother Arthur has given me. He brought it from Panama on 
purpose for me ; can you tell me what it is." 

" Yes, Willie, it is a cocoa-nut." 

" A cocoa-nut I uncle ; why, the cocoa-nuts at the fruiterers* are 
not like this. They are not half so big, and have a hard black shell ; 
now this is brown and spongy." 

"Give it me, Willie, I will soon show you how that is. You see 
when I cut through this spongy covering, and tear it off, you then 
perceive the nut."- 

*• And how do the nuts grow, uncle ; and why are they packed up 
in that thick covering ? " 

■ " Well, Wniie sit down here, and I will tell you all about it ; 
for this is such a useful article that it is well worth your attention. 

** If this nut were planted in one of the countries where they 
^ow, that is in a very hot climate, in a few months all the milk in 
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the inside would be dried up, and instead of it you would find a 
sweet spongy substance, entirely filling the. hollow of the nut, and 
which when cut or broken looks just like the pulp of a yellow 
apple. Next a little shoot would sprout out of this hole in the 
end, just as you see the eyes of a potatoe begin to grow, and very 
soon that would split the hard shell* and send out strong roots 
resembling in appearance the fibre you see in the husk. Then this . 
shoot would begin to open, and would soon form a leaf, on each 
side, and another leaf would follow, apparently from the inside of 
those already grown, but in reality only supported by that, till 
it becomes strong enough to support itself. Thus it continues to 
grow, the young leaves always being supported by those that are 
already formed ; and in . about two years, if the soil is good, the 
stem begins to appear above the ground. 

" Now the leaves are very long and heavy, and as they do not 
sprout out of the stem, like the branches of a common tree, 
but are only attached to the sides, they require something to 
fasten them. This is furnished by a kind of fibrous cloth which 
grows from the stem, and binds the base of the leaf so firmly to 
it, that a man might sit on it without danger of falling. When 
the leaf withers, this bandage, being no longer needed, becomes 
loose, and the leaf drops off. But I should tell yon that the 
leaves, (not what you would perhaps call such, for they are as 
much as twelve or fourteen feet long, and the leaflets or little 
leaves, two or three feet long,) sprout out almost close together 
all along the sides. In five or six years, if planted in a favourable 
spot, the plant will begin to bear fruit. You will then see a 
little branch about three feee long, with small yellowish flowers, 
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somewhat like the catkins of the black .willow, in a large cluater &t 
the end, and these will aoon be succeeded by little green nuts, 
about as big as filberts, and these grow till they become as large or 




larger than the one ^ou have brought me. They are produced 
three times a year ; and I have sometimes seen as many as eighty 
full sized ones hanging on the same plant, which grows to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet. It is then a very beautiful object ; 
the huge leaves, or fronds as they are called, forming a splendid 
crown all round the top, while the stem h quite hare ; and being 
slender, not so big round as a man's body, gives it a very graceful 
appearance. The barrenness of the stem renders a plantation of 
cocoa-nnta a most delightful spot to walk in, in the hot climates 
where it grows ; for it allows a free circulation of air which is also 
greatly promoted by the constant waving of the fronds, which 
thus serve both as fans and parasols. When the youQg nuts have 
obtained their full size, the husk is of a light green colour, and 
quite juicy ; and the shell is bo soft as to be cut with a knife. At 
that time the kernel is not formed, but there is a little pulp, about 
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the consistence of a jetljr, adhering to the shell, and the cavity is 
entirely full of a very agreeahle liquid, reaembliag in appearance 
pure water, in which a very few drops of milk have been mixed : 
this is both palateable and wholesome. As the nut ripens, tlie 
shell becomes thicker, the husk hardens and becomes fibrous ; and 



the kernel increases while the milk diminishes. When the nut ii 
unripe, it frequently happens that it is so full of liqttid, that when 
pierced, it gushes out with considerable force." 

" But wncle," said 'Willie, " what do they do with all these 
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" Why, Willie, their uses are so numerous, that I can hardly tell 

you all. There are some islands in which the natives depend 

entirely upon them for drink, clothing, houses, boats and cordage ; 

and many that would be uninhabitable without them. First of all, 

as I have told you, they furnish an agreeable drink ; and they also 

famish an article of food ; pigs fatten rapidly upon them. They 

supply an oil which is excellent for cooking and burning, and also 

makes good soap and candles. The shells, as you may easily 

suppose, form very convenient cups, basins, and spoons ; the leaves 

thatch the roofs of houses, and also wattle the sides of them, and 

make a great variety of mats and blankets, the stem furnishes wood 

for many purposes ; the cloth which I have told you attaches the 

leaves to the trunk forms an article of clothing, rough, it is true, 

but tolerable to those accustomed to it ; the fibres of the husk 

when separated from the pithy substance in which they are 

imbedded, are spun into all kinds of cordage, from a fishing-line to 

a cable ; and they also make very nice brooms ; the husk itself, 

sawed across at the end of the nut, forms a very good brush for 

rubbing furniture, and is often used for cleaning cattle. 

** But there are various other uses for which this most valuable 
plant is available. One of these products is called toddy, and is 
thus obtained : when the plant begins to blossom, the bunch of 
flowers is tied round with a fibre, so as to bring all the twigs close 
together. The end of this bunch is then cut off, and the sap 
immediately begins to flow ; and this is so abundant that a good 
tree will sometimes produce a gallon in twenty-four hours, for 
several weeks together. This is of a milky colour, and when first 
drawn, it is of an agreeable sweetish taste, and contains a consider* 
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able quantity of sugar. It begins to ferment in a few hours ; and 
in the course of a day acquires considerable briskness, and a taste 
not uulike weak cider. In three days it makes very good vinegar, 
and by distillation, yields the best of that kind of spirit called 
arrack. It is used in its fresh state instead of yeast in making 
bread, and answers quite as well. But I am afraid you will be 
tired, Willie ; and will, therefore, only add, that when cut 
down, the heart of the plant, near the top, is a very agreeable food, 
having, when ripe, just the taste and consistence of new walnuts, 
and resembling good sea-kale when boiled ; it also makes a very 
nice salad." 

** But, uncle, what is the use of that thick covering to the 
nut ? " 

" Why, Willie, you may easily suppose that, strong as the shell 
is, it would break in falling from such a lofty tree, if not thus 
defended ; the nice milk would thus be lost, and the nut would be 
unfit for planting. And it answers another most valuable purpose. 
It so secures the nut against the action of the sea, that it may float 
thousands of miles without any injury ; and in this way, many 
remote inlets have been funished with this useful plant. The nuts 
being wafted to their shores by the action of the currents, take root 
there ; and then, in process of time, their fruit falls and produces 
others ; and so the supply is wafted from one island to another, at 
the greatest distances, and in this way the barren sand-bank and 
inhospitable coral reef become fitted for the habitation of man." 
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CHRISTIANA OF HOLSTEIN. 



■T-^~i^y^-m-tm-i0'i^^~fwif<^~ i r\0^ \ 0> m^i ^j' 



In the little town of Oranienbauin lived a woman, bordering on 
ninety, by name Christiana, a native of Holstein. A little cottage 
was her sole possession, and the supplying of necessaries to a few 
ship-masters, coming over from Cronstadt to go to Petersburgh by 
land, when the wind was unfavourable for sailing up, constituted her 
only livelihood. 

Several Dutch 8hip<-masters having one evening- supped at her 
house, on their departure she found a sealed bag of money under 
the table. Her surprise at this unexpected discovery was naturally 
very great. Some one of the company just gone must certainly 
have forgotten it ; but they had sailed over to Cronstadt, and were 
perhaps at sea, the wind being fair ; and, therefore, there was no 
hope of the guests returning. The good woman put the bag in her 
cupboard, to keep it till called for. However, nobody called for it. 
Full seventeen years did she carefully keep this deposit, often 
tempted by opportunities, still oftener pressed by severe want, to 
employ this treasure to her own use; but her honesty overcame 
ev^ry temptation, and every command of want. 

Seventeen years had elapsed, when some ship-masters again 

B b 
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stopped at her house, to take what refreshment they could find. 
Three of them were Englishmen, the fourth a Dutchman. Con- 
versing of various matters, one of the former asked the Dutchman 
if he had ever hefore been at Oranienbaum. " Yes, sure I have," 
returned he ; ''I know the place but too well ; my being here once 
cost me seven hundred rubles." 

" How so ? " ^ 

*' Why, in one or other of these wretched hovels I once got rather 
tipsy, and left behind me a large bag of ruUes, which I never 
regained." 

" Was the bag sealed ? " asked old Christiana, who was sitting in 
one corner of the room, and had been roused to attention by what 
she had heard. 

'' Yes, it was sealed, and with this very seal at my watch-chain." 
The woman looked at the seal, and knew it directly. ** Well» 
then," said she, ** by that I should think you may be able to re- 
cover what you lost." 

** Recover it, mother ! no ; I am rather too old to expect that. 
The world is not quite so honest as that comes to." 

While the four gentlemen were engaged in conversatioir, the old 
woman had slipped out, and was now waddling in with the bag. 
" See here, perhaps you may be convinced that honesty is not ao 
rare as you imagined," said she, putting the bag upon the table. 

The guests were overcome with astonishment; and the reader 
may imagine to himself their several expressions of commendation 
and gratitude. The Dutchman seized the bag, tore open the seal, 
took — one ruble out ! and laid it on the table, with a civil thanks- 
giving for the trouble his hostess had taken. 
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If the astonisbment of the other three was great before, it was 
now effaced by a still greater. They stood looking at one another 
for a minute, as sOent as statues. ** By. my faith," at last ex- 
claimed one of the Englishmen, striking his fist upon the table, 
** that bag there, my lad, you shall not carry off so. May I never 
stir, but the old woman shall have a hundred rubles out of it, as a 
reward for her honesty." His two countrymen, who had been mute 
till now, added their hearty concurrence to his proposal. 

Ailter a long debate, the Dutchman agreed to part with fifty 
rubles. The Englishmen insisted on a hundred. This proposal 
seemed to him so unreasonable, that he declared he would never 
comply with it 

** Avast, my lads! *' cried the captain who had made the first 
attack upon the Dutchman's generosity, ** I have somewhat to say. 
The bag does not belong to us, it is true ; but a Briton will never 
stand by, and not see justice done ; and, in good truth, the woman 
here has acted nobly. Qive me hold of the bag. I will count out 
the.himdred rubles." 

No sooner said than done. The Dutchman, thunderstruck at this 
summary way of proceeding, had not time to recover himself before 
the hundred rubles were feirly counted upon the table, and handed 
to the honest old Christiana. 
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THE ILL-BRED PUPPY. 
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Thbrk was a little noisj thiogy 
I do not know its name, 

A little, poppy, fat and fair. 
And frolicsome and tame. 

Tis trae it nevei used to bite. 
Bat then it made a noise, 

And always seemed fidgettj, 
Like man/ little boys.. 

Its silly mother, fond to see 

The frolies of her child, 
Indulged him, and to others said 
That he was only wild. 

She let him dimb npon her back, 
And bite her by the ear ; 

She carb'd him not, bat only said, 
" Be quiet, there's a dear.' 
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THE ILI^BKED PUf FT. 873 

The puppy bad an uncle, 

A iober, qniet dog, 
Who laid, '* I wish that urchin 

Had mntsle or a dog. 

" l)ear aister, if yott don't in tim^ 
Yoittr little pet restrain. 
Your visitors will qnit the honse. 
And never come again. 

** You let him tumble yon abont, 
Jnmp np, and knock yon down ; 
Yon langh at all his rudenesfi, 
When yon should rather frown. 

** It is not wrong to laugh and jump. 
When by yourselves at home ; 
But you should check the little brat 
When other people come.** 



He went away ; the mother cried, 
" Your uncle's ?ery cross ; 

But, bless me, here are Tisitors^ 
Good morning, Mr. Horse. 

'* My worthy neighbour, Billy Goat, 
And Mrs. Goose behind ; 
Come in, I'm glad to see you all ; 
Kow this is very kind.'* 
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THE UL-BKED PQPPT. 

So Jahn lepfied, •■ Wtaj, imOj, Ha'an, 

To M who am •» mk: 
1 really think » BMe whip 

Would do nme fitda good. 



" If piip[4es wop't show muuers when 
Tb^ friends upon them call, 
Thej tnaet be vrhipped, or eln, peibapi, 
The/lt have no friends ct all." 



Now tHs ia what old Parley says, 
And many tbink iritli me, 

'Tis sweet to sport with childrea. 
Bat we likewise lov« to see 



That the; can show gw>i maailera, 

In parloDr or at table ; 
And I bope my jraatbful Kaden all 

WiU profit ij nj bble. 



